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PREFACE 

My  interest  in  and  appreciation  for  Klopstock  and 
Herder  was  aroused  through  a  study  of  Klopstock * s  poetical 
language  and  a  subsequent  Seminary  course  in  Herder.  The 
idea  of  the  comparative  study  of  their  work  and  of  their  in- 
fluence in  the  eighteenth  century  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor 
Julius  Goebel,  to  whose  inspiration  and  kindly  guidance  I  owe 
sincere  gratitude. 

The  object  of  this  work  has  been  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  inner  life  and  thought  of  those  truly  great  geniuses, 
Klopstock  and  Herder,      The  first  part  resolves  itself  into  an 
objective  treatment  of  the  personal  relations  of  the  two  men, 
of  Herder's  knowledge  of  Klopstock's  works,  and  of  his  critical 
estimate  of  them.       In  the  second  part  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  how  the  spirit  of  the  new  world  of  ideas  and  the  new 
ideal  of  humanity,  as  created  by  Klopstock,  found  sympathic  re- 
sponse in  Herder,  and  hov;  it  in  turn  received  expression  in  his 
own  life  and  works.       The  last  chapter  attempts,  by  means  of  a 
comparison  of  their  poetic  language,   to  give  a  more  detailed  pre- 
sentation of  the  intellectual  world  of  the  two  men. 

Yfiien  we  consider  the  important  position  both  Klopstock 
and  Herder  occupy  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  German  nation, 
and  their  remarkable  influence  upon  their  contemporaries,  a  work 
which  aims  thus  to  penetrate  the  inner  life  of  such  noble  repre- 
sentatives of  humanity  will  not  seem  futile. 


HERDER  and  KLOPSTOCK 
PART  I 
Chapter  1 
Personal  Relations 
The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  by  causing 
man  to  realize  once  more  his  true  humanity,  transformed  his  intel- 
lectual, religious,  moral  and  political  life,  first  manifested  it- 
self in  England  and  France;  from  these  countries  it  spread  into 
Germany,  where  it  found  its  deepest  and  fullest  expression  and  gave 
rise  to  a  new  German  culture.       Literature  and  criticism  were  the 
active  forces  which  probably  did  most  to  create  this  new  spirit; 
they  sought  the  real,   the  natural  and  the  beautiful  in  art  and  life 
as  opposed  to  the  imitative,  the  unnatural  and  the  artificial. 
Philosophy,  however,  joined  hands  with  criticism,  and  the  search 
for  the  aesthetic  becajie  at  the  same  time  a  search  for  nature  and 
for  true  humanity.       The  bearer  of  this  new  message  was  primarily 
the  poet,  the  genius  as  the  highest  type  of  man,  in  whom  all  the 
human  faculties  were  most  perfectly  developed  and  most  harmoniously 
combined. 

The  influences  at  work  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  a 
protest  against  the  intellec tualisra  of  the  preceding  age.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  man  had  looked  with  distrust  upon  his  emo- 
tional nature  and  had  allowed  the  philosophy  taught  by  Descartes  to 
determine  his  world  of  thought.      Reason  ruled  supreme  and  dominatec 
man's  whole  life.     Customs,  fashions  and  manners  were  artificial, 
cut  and  trimmed  to  satisfy  a  false  code  of  etiquette  and  morals; 
nature  herself  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  architect  and  gardener; 
religion,  except  among  the  Pietists,  was  a  matter  of  form 


— _  —  ^ 

and  tradition  and  not  of  inner  experience;  art  and  literature  were 
not  spontaneous  structures  of  the  ima^^ination,  built  upon  a  vivid 
experience  of  life,  but  cold  products  of  the  intellect  working  by 
the  rules  of  a  restrained  imitation.      l/ian  had  discovered  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  bounds  v/hich  iiedge  in  the  usefulness  of  unaided  rea- 
son; it  had  proved  itself  uiiproduc tive  of  the  highest  expression  of 
art,  of  li teratur e,  and  of  life,  and  a  reaction  was  inevitable. 
Humanity  was  bound  to  assert  itself;  man's  feelings  and  imagination 
were  again  to  play  a  part  in  human  affairs.       It  was  the  advent  of 
a  new  era . 

The  first  poet  to  give  this  nev/  spirit  its  deepest  and 
fullest  expression  was  Klopstock.       He  indeed  had  his  forerunners 
in  Brookes,  who  was  the  first  to  leave  his  books  and  return  to  na- 
ture for  inspiration;  in  Drollinger  and  Haller,  who  went  further  i 
than  Brookes  and  made  man  the  object  of  their  poetry;  and  above  all 
in  his  own  teacher,  Gellert,  who  attempted  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  man  and  the  universe  by  making  the  heart  the 
source  of  man's  happiness.      Klopstock,  however,  passed  at  a  bound 
far  beyond  these  men;  his  genius  was  of  a.  distinctly  higher  order. 
In  him  the  old  axiom,   "pofeta  non  fit  sed  nascitur",   the  real  mean- 
ing of  which  had  been  forgotten,  again  proved  its  vitality  and  trut?.. 
Here  was  the  great  genius,   the  true  poet  for  whom  German  literature 
had  been  waiting.     His  work  proved  that  the  highest  art  is  an  un- 
conscious product  of  life  and  nature,  and  an  expression  of  the  full j 
healthy  man  himself.      As  a  genius,  Klopstock  W3.s  at  once  the  crea- 
tor of  a  new  poetic  world;  a  world  so  vast,  so  sublime,  that  only 
the  fev/  were  abl  e  to  comprehend  it.       The  introduction  of  the  class- 
ical form  in  his  poetry,   too,  hindered  his  attaining  such  popularit;;/ 
as  had  Gellert.       It  v/as  inevitable  that  a  poet  possessed  v.ith  such 
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an  endov/inent  should  not  be  understood  by  all  at  his  first  appear- 
ance . 

The  first  nan  to  appreciate  Klopstock  fully  was  Herder; 
he  possessed  that  height  of  feeling  and  intellect  wliich  alone  could 
kindle  at  the  divine  spark  v/hich  burned  in  Klopstock 's  poetry. 
Like  the  great  poet,  Herder  too  v;as  a  path-finder,  a  prophet,  and  a 
leader  seeking  truth.     He  sought  inspiration  for  the  nev;  life  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  while  Pllopstock  more  often  sought  it  in 
the  present.     But  both  sought  it  in  experience;  in  life  and  not  in 
abstract  thinking,     rierder,  as  thinker,  was  rather  the  critical  in- 
terpreter of  the  new  spirit;  Klopstock,  as  poet,  v;as  its  creator. 

Herder's  youth  was  passed  in  those  years  in  which  the  new 
life  brought  by  Klopstock  was  for  the  first  time  making  itself  felt 
most  pov;erfully  in  the  younger  generation.      As  one  just  entering 
upon  his  literary  career,  he  was  more  susceptible  to  its  influence 
than  was  Lessing,  who  was  of  the  older  generation  and  whose  positior. 
in  the  literary  world  was  already  established.      Again,  the  nev/ 
spirit  was  able  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  Herder  than  it  did 
later  on  the  members  of  the  Gtittinger  Hainbund;   or  on  Croethe  and 
Schiller,  and,  later  still,  on  Fichte,  for  it  was  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  when  he  caught  it  up  and  carried  it  on.       Hear  the 
close  of  his  own  life,  when  "Germany's  first  singer"  had  just  pass- 
ed away,  Herder  recalls  the  time  of  Klopstock's  first  appearance 
and  the  effect  his  poetry  had  on  him.       It  was  like  "a  festive  morn 
rising  up  over  icy  mountains."      He  acknowledges  his  remarkable 
genius  as  the  creator  of  a  new  language,  of  a  greater  poetry,  and  a 
new  life.     V/hen  as  a  youth  he  read  the  first  lyrical  poems  of  Klop- 
stock, it  seemied  to  him  as  if  the  ancients  had  been  brought  home  to 
him ,  and  Horace  and  the  muses  had  come  down  from  heaven.  Thus 


early  even,  Herder  found  in  the  poet  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  the 
elements  of  true  culture  which  he  had  met  in  the  ancient  clacGlcs.'^ 

Until  the  age  of  e)ir;hteen  Herder  lived  in  his  native  tovm 
of  I'.Iohrungen ,  and  the  last  two  years  of  this  period,  from  1760  to 
1762,  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Pastor  Trescho,  acting  as  his  secre- 
tary and  making  use  of  his  library  for  his  own  edification.     A  great 
deal  of  Klopstock's  v/ork  had  already  been  published,*^  but  exactly 
how  much  of  it  Herder  found  among  Trescho 's  books  it  is  impossible 
to  determine;  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption,  however,  considering 
the  manY  v/orks  he  did  find  there, that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  "Less  iah",  if  not  more,  during  these  years.     Even  though  a  man  of 
Trescho's  temperament  could  scarcely  have  appreciated  Klopstock's 
new  spirit,  yet,  considering  his  pietistic  views,  the  religious  en- 
thusiasra  e::pressed  in  Klopstock  s  poetry,  particularly  in  the  l.'.es- 
siah",  must  have  attracted  Herder's  master. 

Herder  possessed  a  religious,  lyrical  nature,  derived  in 
somie  part  from  his  parei.ts '   teaching  and  his  early  training,  and 
the  religious,  lyrical  tones  in  Klopstock's  poetry  undoubtedly 


1)  Suphan    XXJV,  202,  277,   (1803).  Compare  Suphan,   I,  165,  (1757); 
II,  42,    (1768);  XXIV,  293,  (l803). 

2)  Erinnerungen  I,  29.  Opitz,  Haller,  Hagedorn,  G-ellert,  Uz,  Less- 
ing,  Creuz,  Young,  Kleist,  Simon  Dach.  Haym  (I,  14)  believes  Her- 
der read  the  "laessiah"  in  Trescho's  library. 

3)  Up  to  1762  there  had  appeared  of  Klopstock's  works:  1748,  "Der 
'Mes_sias",  songs  I  to  III,  in  "Bremer  Beitr^ge";  1749,  a  reprint  by 
Hem^rde  in  Halle;  1751,  volume  I  of  the  "lAessiah'i  songs  I  to  V, 
(Hemerde,  Halle);  1752,  reprint  of  songs  IV  and  V;  1755,  revised 
edition  of  volume  I,  and  first  edition  of  volume  II  v.'i  th  songs  VI 
to  X,   (Copenhagen);  1756,  volume  II,  published  separately;  1760,  a 
new  edition  of  volume  I.     Beginning  with  1748  in  the  "Bremer  Bei- 
tr^ge",  Klopstock's  odes  and  elegies  appeared  each  year  in  various 
publications,  sometimes  without  the  author's  knowledge.     "Der  Tod 
Adamxs",  Klopstock's  first  drama,  appeared  in  1757,   (Copenhagen  and 
Leipzig).     In  1758  appeared  the  first  part  of   Lhe  'Geistliche  Lie- 
der".     Of  Klopstock's  prose  v;ritings  there  v/as  published  in  1753, 
"Drei  Gebete  eines  Freigeistes,  ChJ?isten  und  guten  Kttnigs",  (Ham- 
burg) ;  while  in  the  edition  of  the  Llessiah  of  1755  appeared  the  two 
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found  ready  response  in  his  heart.-'-      He  himself  tells  us  v/hat  a 
powerful  impression  the  poet  made  on  him:   "i.,y  pov.er  of  imagination 
in  a  healthy  mental  condition  is  much  too  cold  for  my  ever  becoming 
an  enthusiast;  but  this  much  I  know,   that  individual  passages  in 
Klopstock  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  me  tha.t  for  days  at  a  time 
my  soul  v/as  attuned  to  them,    (stinimten  den  Ton  meiner  Seele}. 

From  the  suimner  of  1762  to  the  autumn  of  17G4  Herder  livec. 
in  Koenigsberg.     Here  Hamann,  who  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
Klopstock 's  works,  recognized  the  young  critic's  unusual  talent  and 
became  his  teacher.     Indeed  Hamann  had  read  and  studied  Klopstock's 
"Lieder",'^  odes  and  prose  writings,^  L  eta's  posthumous  works,  ^  and 
the 'lies siah'^ ^  -  practically  all  that  had  appeared  of  the  poet.  As 
early  as  1759  he  recognized  Klopstock's  lyrical  genius  and  his 
great  talent  as  a  writer  of  prose. A  year  later  he  compared 
Klopstock  and  Bodmer  with  Homer.        He  considered  Klopstock  a  mas- 
ter of  the  German  language  and  prosody,  while  he  called  liis  prose 
"a  model  of  classical  perfection".         In  the  very  year  Herder  came 
to  Koenigsberg,  Hamann  termed  the  poet  "a  great  singer  of  Germany' 
and  the  "great  restorer  of  the  lyric". ^ 

essays,   "Von  der  heiligen  Poesie"  and  "Von  der  Hachahmung  des  griedl-- 
-schen  Sylbenmasses  im  Deutschen" . 

1)  Suphan,  :c:iV,  277,   (1803).     Lebensbild  I,  1,  p. 154. 

2)  Suphan,   I,  523. 

3)  Hamann,  I,  298.  Hamann  to  G',  E.  Lindner,  Sept.,  16,  1758. 

4)  Hamann,  I,  414.  Hamann  to  J.  G,  Lindner,  in  Riga,  July  20,  1759. 
Hamann, II,  22,   (1759).     Hamann  recalls  the  fact  that  Klopstock 

had  said  the  Germans  had  not  studied  Luther's  language  enough. 

5)  Hamann,  I,  447,  466,  (l759). 

6)  Ham.ann,  III,  6.  To  his  brother  in  Riga,  Jan. 9,  1760.  Hamann  sayis 
Bodmer  and  Klopstock  both  studied  Homer. 

Hamann,  III,  199.  To  J.  G.  Lindner,  June  29,  1763.  Hamann  consi- 
ders V.  Loser's  epic   the  best  before  Klopstock  and  Gessner. 

7)  Hamann,  II,  305,  (1762). 

8)  Hamann,   II,  163,  (1762). 

9)  Hamann,  II,  303,  (1762). 
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Even  if  Herder  had  not  read  Klopstock  before  coming  to 
Koenigsberg,  which  seems  improbable,   there  is  no  doubt /i:^  that 
Hamann  aroused  an  appreciation  for  the  German  poet,  as  he  did  for 
Shakespeare,  in  his  young  pupil.  Herder's  early  poetical  vo  rks , 

in  spirit  and  language,  reveal  an  influence  of  Klopstock;  his  other 
work,  too,  shov;s  that  the  poet  had  taken  a  place  in  his  intellectua] 
life  during  his  stay  in  Koenigsberg.  The  outline  made  for  "Ueber 
die  ^Itesten  Urkunden  des  I.lenschengeschlechts "  shov/s  that  the  treat- 
ise v/as  intended  to  be  a  comparative  study  of  the  modern  and  ancient 
epic.  The  writiiigs  of  Klopstock,  liilton,  Bodmer ,  Gessner  and  of 
other  poets  were  to  be  compared  v/ith  the  oldest  poetic  monuments. 
Among  his  other  productions  were  a  plan  for  a  history  of  poetry,'^ 
a  comparative  study  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  and  of  the  Greek  and 

B'rench  tragedy,     and  an  essay  on  the  ode.°     Thus,  even  at  this  earlj 

twenty 

age     (he  was  scarceli-    ^    ^ears  old)     herder  s  talent  in  the  field 
of  comparative  criticism  in  all  forms  of  literature  manifested  it- 
self.    Klopstock  and  Milton  aroused  his  interest  in  the  epic; 
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Shakespeare  enlisted  his  Vuind  in  a  study  of  the  drama.  Klopstock 
lyrics,  most  probably,  and  the  simple  songs  in  the  great  English 
poet's  plays,  became  a  new  source  of  inspiration  for  Ke-"der's  love 
for  the  lyric  and  song.     This  love  had  been  awakened  when,  early  in 
his  youth,  he  learned  to  read  the  Bible  and  hymnal  at  his  father's 
knee;     later  it  v/as  to  break  forth  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Volks- 
lied. 


1)  Erinnerungen  1,114  .  Lebensbild  1 , 2  ,pp  .  5 ,9  , 116  .  '.Then  Herder  went 
to  Riga  he  and  Hamann  continued  their  interest  in  Klopstock  and  sen 
each  other  manuscript  copies  of  his  works. 

2)  Erinnerungen  I,  90.     Compare  Haym  i,  63,  281,  416. 

3)  Erinnerungen,   I,  90.  qs  ^pi^nerungen ,   I,  70. 

4  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  p.98ff.  lebensbild  I     1    n  154 

5)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  p.Bff.  Lebensbild  i,  1,  p.lo4. 

6)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  pp.  61-98.  "Hamlet'.' 

7)  Haym  1,61.  Hamann  introduced  Herder  to  "Paradise  Lost"  and 
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In  1764,  the  year  he  v/ent  to  Riga,  Herder  shov/ed  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  draraa,   "SaloLio",|  that  he  liad  already  comprehended 
Klopstock's  genius.     An  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  play,  v;herein 
it  had  been  measured  by  the  traditional  dramatic  rules  of  tlie  critic 
and  found  wanting,  had  just  appeared.     This  Herder  answers  by  con- 
demning the  critic  who  compares  every  nev/  work  with  a  standard  and 
so  neglects  entirely  that    very  element  of  genius  which  makes  the 
new  author's  production  distinctive  from  all  other  recognized  mas- 
terpieces in  the  same  department  of  literature.-*-      Herder  recognizes 
that  the  true  genius  is  original  and  produces  his  own  laws.     He  re- 
pudiates all  attempts  to  manufacture  formulae  and  to  pronounce  an 
epic,  a  drama  impossible  unless  it  follows  the  Greek  or  Latin  clas- 
sics as  models.     If  the  critic  were  to  do  this,  he  protests  in  the 
"Fragmente   " ,  Shakespeare  and  all  the  unborn  Shakespeares  for  whom 
the  German  stage  hopes,  Oscian  and  Klopstock  and  all  future  Ossians 
and  Klopstocks  for  whom  German  literature  is  waiting,  would  cry  out 
against  him.  Here  we  see  clearly  that  these  three,  Shakespeare, 

Ossian^  and  Klopstock,  are  for  Herder  three  original  geniuses,  true 
poets,  born  and  not  made,  who  threw  aside  3.11  existing  rules  and 
conventionalities  and  became  a  lav/  unto  themselves. 

V.'e  get  a  personal  touch  of  Herder's  interest  in  his  con- 
temporaries in  a  letter  written  to  Gleim  in  February,  1767.  He 
tells  us  that  in  his  study  in  Riga  hung  the  pictuj?es  of  several 
favorite  Germans,  with  none  of  whom  he  became  personally  acquainted 
till  later.     The  pictures  were  hung  in  a  triangle;  at  the  top  was 
Klopstock,   then  Gleim  and  Kleist,  and  belov;  Haller,  'Vinckelmann  and 
Bodmer."^      Klopstock  and  V/inckelmann,  Herder  considered  tv/o  extremes 

1)  Suphan  IV,  311. 

2)  Suphan     I,  437. 

3)  LebensLild  I,  2,  p. 237. 
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of  the  German  c^J^i^s ,  two  margraves  of  German  majesty.-'- 

It  was  Herder's  bolief  that  even  the  poet  himself,  in 
reading  liis  own  productions,  could  never  again  attain  the  height 
which  his  er.iotions  had  reached  at  the  time  of  the  original  inspira- 
tion, although  he  could    approach  it  more  nearly  than  any  other 
2 

mortal.        he  was  always  anxious,   therefore,  to  liear  an  author,  v/ho 
alone  could  evoke  the  best  from  his  work,  declaim  it.      Finally  he 
v/rites  to  Scheffner  in  1766,   that  he  is  very  anxious  to  go  on  a 

3 

journey  to  hear  Ramler,  Ebert  and  Illopr. took  recite  their  poetry. 

We  v/ill  recall  here  that  Herder  often  said  that  the  human  soul 

could  be  reached  more  perfectly  through  the  sense  of  hearing  than 
of  the 

through  any^other  senses;  hence  the  importance  of  hearing  poetry 
read  aloud.       He  was  not  to  set  out,  however,  till  tliree  years  later. 

On  j.Iay  24,  1769,  he  left  Riga,  and  set  sail  on  June  5th. 
From  the  "Reise j ournal"   (1769)  we  know  hav  anxious  Herder  had  been 
to  get  out  of  his  study  and  away  from  his  v;ri  ting- table ,  and  to  en- 
ter upon  a  wider  world  of  actuality  and  humanity;  upon  a  larger 
quest  of  personal  development  and  actual  experience  of  life.  Ilence 

v;e  can  understand  why  he  took  few  or  no  books  v/ith  him  v/hen  he  set 
4 

sail.  But  when  he  later,  on  board  ship,  regrets  not  having 

brought  Klopstock's  "I.lessiah",   "Lieder"  and  "Hermanndbhlacht " , ^  the 
place  which  Klopstock's  works  occupied  in  Herder's  inner  life  be- 
comes most  significant.     It  was  his  earnest  intention  to  disembark 
at  Copenhagen  and  visit  Klopstock,  but  a  series  of  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances  prevented  this  and  carried  him  on  to  France.  ,      How  deep- 
ly he  regretted  this  failure,  and  how  much  he  hoped  to  have  gained 

1)  Suphan  III,  250,  (1769). 

2)  Suphan  V,  365,  (1772). 

3)  Lebensbild  I,  2,  p. 192. 

4)  Briefwechsel  mit  Kicolai ,p  .46 .     To  Hicolai,  August,  1769. 

5)  Lebensbild  II,  14.  Erinnerungen  1,139.  To  Rartknoch,  June, 1769. 
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from  a  personal  y.Gquaintance  thus  be£;un,  v;e  loarn    a     few  nonths 
later  from    the  "Reise j ournal"  .     lie  breathes  a  devout  './ish  that  he 
mi£;ht  have  become  acquainted  with  Klopstock's  wonderful  raind  and 
personality.     Me  would  have  read  the  "Llessiah"  together  with  him; 
have  heo.rd  him  recl'te  his  own  poetry,  and  have  obtained  a  proper 
idea  of  his  meter;  have  learned  of  his  great  conception  of  the 
"Messiah"  and  of  his  religion;  have  discussed  current  events  with 
him.     Above  all  he  wishes  he  could  have  caught  "a  spark  of  his  fire"^ 

Elopstock  knew  of  Herder's  journey,  and,  it  would  seem, 
expected  a  visit  from  hin,  for  in  a  letter  to  Gleim,  written  Sept- 
ember 7,  1769,  he  refers     to  the  critic's  voyage,     lie  speaks  of 
Herder  as  a  "cr'itical  mountain  which  has  given  birth  to  mice  and 
squirrels".      A  critic,  he  adds,  has  but  a  single  voice,  and  of  this 

voice  he  demands  that  it  be  not  of  small  volume,  if  it  would  make 
2 

itself  heard.        He  does  not  recognize,  or  does  not  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge Herder's  superior  talents  as  a  critic.     This  is  characteristic 
of  Elopstock;  he  always  felt  a  pride  in  being  a  poet,  and  a  poet 
alone,  and  master  of  his  own  productions.       Only  four  years  before 
his  death  he  wrote  to  Herder:   "I  Imve  never  wished  to  rule  over 
others  in  anything;  but  (thanks  to  you  once  more,  my  genius  I)  nei- 
ther have  others  ever  ruled  over  me . " 

In  Kantes,  during  the  summer  of  1769,  Herder  regards  him- 
self an  exile  from  German  literature,  for  he  is  unable  to  procure  a 
single  book  in  German.     Among  other  works  he  longs  to  see  again 
Klopstockfe  "liessiah" ,   "Lieder"  and  "Hermannsjschlacht"         just  as  he 
had  longed  for  them  on  board  ship.       He  regrets  that  the  French 

1)  Suphan  IV,  454,  (1769). 

2)  Klamer  Schmidt  II,  234. 

3)  Lappen.;erg    418.     To  Herder,  November  13,  1799. 

4)  Leb'ensbild  II,  40.  Erw .  mit  I'icolai,  p. 47.     To  l.icolai,  Aug.  1769. 
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know  noiliinc  of  Germany  but  its  name.     The  "Litteratur    Brief e",  he 
says,  v/ere  raistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
"Journal  e tranter"  on  the  French.       The  latter  knov/  only  corrupted 
nair.es  and  possibly  a  fev/  fragments,  but  little  of  the  real  status 
and  content  of  German  literature.     Gessner  is  best  known  and  most 
admired  of  the  German  poets;  Elopstock  certainly  is  not  adapted  to 
the  French  taste.     The  French  philosophers,  he  believes,  even  to 
Diderot,   the  greatest  of  them,  know  only  too  little  of  German  phil- 
osophy . 

Before  1771  Klopstock's  odes  had  not  appeared  in  book- 
form  and  were  circulated  largely  in  manuscript  among  his  friends  anc 

admirers.     Herder  v/as  one  of  the  most  ardent  collectors  of  the  poems, , 

2 

for  which  he  v/rote  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other.         In  the 
summer  of  1770,  Herder  and  Caroline  Flachsland,  his  beloved,  read 
Klopstock  together  in  Darmstadt;  particularly  the  lyrical  poems,  so 
carefully  gleaned  from  many  sources,  which  they  recited  and  sang 
together.         To  his  whole  circle  of  friends  in  Darmstadt  Herder 
read  the  odes  and  the  most  beautiful  passages  from  the  "Liessiah". 
It  was  in  this  city,  too,  that  the  first  edition  of  the  odes  was 
published  early  in  1771. 

I 

From  October,  1770,   to  x'-pril,  1771,  Herder  was  in  S trass- 
burg  undergoing  medical  treatment.     During  these  months,  amid  all 
his  physical  suffering,  he  opened  up  a  new  world  for  the  young 
genius,  Goethe,  and  made  him  see  the  true  mission  of  the  poet.  In 
his  dreary  hours  of  solitude,  however,  he  turned  for  relief  and 
comfort  to  the  ancient  classics,  to  Ossian,   to  Shakespeare  and 

1)  Brw.  mit  llicolai,  p .  53 .  To  Klcolai,  Paris,  IIov.30,  1769. 

2)  Lebensbild  III,   1,  pp.  157,224,276,308,325.  Lebensbild  I, 2, p. 116 

3)  Hachlass  III,  81.     Erinnerungen  I,  154. 

4)  Erinnerungen  I,  154. 
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Klopstock.'       In    Bdckeburc,  where  he  went  from  Strassburg,  he  v/as 

p 

still  reading  Kloi^stock.         In  a.  love  letter  to  Garolirie  he  drav/s 
upon  the  strength  of  his  admiration  for  Klopstock  for  a  forcible 
image  of  passionate  emotion:   "You  are  as  much  to  me  as  the  chapters 
in  the  Koran,  which  the  angel,  Gabriel,  brought  to  him,  were  to 
MoharaiiEd;  e  very  letter  is  worth  more  than  an  ode  of  Klopstock.'  -  for 
it  is  truth,  an  out-pouring  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  fullest 
heart;  simplicity  itself;  yea  and  amen!' 

Herder  also  rec;ognized  the  deeper  meaning  of  Klopstock's 
poetry,  for  in  his  knowledge  of  the  human  soul  he  places  Klopstock 
with  Homer,  Sophocles,  Dante  and  Shakespeare,   "who  have  contributed 
mor^i|toward  psychology  and  knowledge  of  hur.an  nature  than  the  Aris- 
totles  and  Leibnitzes  of  all  peoples  and  all  times.  "'^^        In  Herder's 
opinion  the  great  poet  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  philosopher. 
Shakespeare,  as  poet  and  philosopher,  penetrated  deep  into  the  very 
fundamental  elements  out  of  which  human  nature  grows;  Klopstock 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  height  at  which  a  spiritual  soul  detach- 
es itself  from  objective  and  earthly  things,  and  realizes  its  ov/n 
nature.  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Shakespeare  and  Klopstock,  are 

poets  of  the  emotions,  of  passions,  of  love;  they  know  the  human 
heart  to  its  greatest  depths;  they  do  not  pick  to  piece-s,  philoso- 
phize over  motives,  impulses,  emotions  and  feelings  until  no  real 
enjoyment,  no  real  life  is  left  for  the  reader;   they  are  creators 
and  exhibitors  of  the  human  soul;   they  present  the  operation  of  all 

motives,   the  play  of  all  impulses.     Thus  they  bestir  the  blood, 

6 

overwhelm  the  mind,  and  arouse  the  sympathy  of  their  readers. 

1)  Hrlnn  ^-rungen  I,  161. 

2)  hachlass  III,  81,  125. 

3)  Kachlass  III,  344,  458. 

4)  Suphan  VIII,  171,  (1778). 

5)  Suphan  VIII,  134,  (1778). 

6)  SuphanTT.  174.  (1767-68).  


In  his  po\.er  to  express  the  tiiou[;,hts  and  feelings  of  t^ie  innermost 
depths  01  the  soul,  KlopL.tock  is  u  poet,  piiilosopher  and  psycholo- 
gic tail  in  orie  . 

In  a  1q\.^ci'   L.J  Lavater,  written  October  30,  17  72,  .'.erder 
calls  I'vlopstock  a  heavenly  genius  in  a  human  uody.*"      Four  months 
before,  he  writes  to  his  betrothed  that  he  is  very  anxious  to  i.-ieet 

3 

YJieland,  but  he  must  confess  he  is  ixiore  anxious  to  know  Klopstock. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  noL  even  written  to  Lhe  genius  he  adiaired  so 
juuch.       In  the  spring  of  1773,  hov-ever,  herder  sent  his  review  of 
r.lopstock's  odes^  and  "Von  Deutscher  i.rt  und  Zunst"  to  hlopstock  by 
his  friend,  Claudius.       In  his  letter   lo  herder,  I.lay  5,  1775,  Klop- 
stock says  that  he  had  intended  writing  before  he  heard  from  iiirri, 
in  order  to  ask  him  "why  he  had  criticized  the  "Hermannsschlacht"  as 
lacking  in  dramatic  action,  and  to  inquire  what  his  ideas  concern- 
ing tlie  drama  were   .       It  seeias  the  proposed  discussion  was  never 
consu  mated. 

This  firs'L  letter,   the  beginning  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  .  two  men,  is  ver^-  important;  v/ritton  in  1773,  when  the 
poet  was  forty-nine  y^ars  old,  it  siiows  how  much  he   thought  of  l  er- 
der  as  a  critic,  although  the  latter  was  a  full  twenty  years  young- 
er.    It  is  evident  that  since  his  lett  r  to  Oleim,  in  1769,  Klop- 
stoci:  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  young  crioic's  sup::rior  ability 
He  remarks:   "In  ull  my  life,   I  have  never  written  to  one  who  -  even 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  -  was  a  cx'itic;  you  are  the  exception 
and  will  doubtless  remain  the  single  exception.       The  iiiain  reason 

■for  tills  is   that  you  are  a  critic  by  virbue  of  your  delicacy  of 

5 

taste  (sehr  starke  Empf indung) " . 

1)  Suphan  II,  42,  (1768). 

2)  hachlass  II,  42. 

5)  hachlass  III,  270.  (249. 

4)  zxppeared  in  Mcolai's  "..llgemeine  Dibliothek"  .  5}  La cpenberg ,p  . 
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Herder  visited  Lessing  and  Claudius  in  Hamburg  in  \pril, 
1770,     but  he  did  not  ueet  Klopstock,  who  was  still  in  CoponhagGn . 
Accordinc  to  a  letter  which  J.  G.  Zimniermann  wrote  (October  14, 
1774)   in  ansv/er  to  Herder's  letter  of  Geptenber  27th,  it  seems  the 
latter  had  intended  going  to  Hannover  on  September  11th  to  see 
Klopstock,  who  visited  Liadame  Alberti  on  that  day.       The  first  week 
in  April,  1775,   the  poet  came  to  Hannover  again, but  Herder  v/as 
not  to  make  his  acquaintance  till  eight  years  later. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  Herder^  accompanied  by  his  nine- 
year  old  son,  Gottfried,  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  met  Klopstock  foi' 
4 

the  first  time.         In  acknov/ledgement  of  this  visit  Herder  writes 
to  Klopstock,  July  3,  1785:   "Yes,  dearest  Klopstock,  I  wish  my  visi'< 
with  you  had  been  more  than  a  visit  -  could  have  become  friend- 
ship.      I  have  alv/ays  had  the  highest  regard  for  you;  now  I  love 
you,  and  the  tranquillity  (Paihe)     which  hovers  about  you,  often 
comes  to  me.     I  wish  I  could  live  near  you,  in  happy  Holstein;  yet.' 
-  and  yet  -  "oft  He  fulfils,  v;hat  the  longing"-  or  He  gives  us  some- 
thing  better.       I  desire  nothir^g  more  in  this  lifel"        Hov/  differ- 
ent would  have  been  the  result  if  Herder  i-ad  met  the  poet  in  1736, 

when  he  longed  to  leave  Riga  and  go  on  a  pilgrimage,  or  even  if  he 

his 

had  seen  him  in  1769,  when  he  hoped  to  catch  "a  spark  of ^f ire.'" 
Herder  w-as  but  a  youth  then  and  the  world  was  still  but  opening  be- 
fore him;  Hamann  had  helped  to  av/akenin  iiin  a  taste  for  thie  genuine 
in  art,  and  in  Klopstock  he  v/ould  have  found  a  second  great  teacher 
and  the  realization  of  his  idea  of  a  genius.     Nevertheless,  it  was 

1)  Lebensbild  III,  26.     Hachlass  I,  357. 

2)  :  achlass  II ,  342 . 

3)  Hachlass  II,  349.  18 

4)  I. achlass  II,  238.     IHrinnerungen  II,  238.  Herder's  Famdlienlsben , 

5)  This  tranquillity  was  lacking  in  Herder's  nature. 

6)  Lappenberg,  310. 
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still  an  event  for  him  to  be  able  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  ijreat  man  who  had  expressed  his  ov/n  f^;elin^s  and  thoughts, 
whose  langua£;e  and  verse  lie  had  studied,  whose  odea  he  knev/  by  heart 
whose  footsteps  he  had  followed  in  his  ov/n  poetry.     He  had  assimila- 
ted Klopstock's  spirit  so  fully  that  there  was  little  new  for  liim  to 
learn  when  he  iriade  the  poet's  personal  acq^iaintance .     The  best  that 

« 

was  in  Klopstock's  soul  he  had  long  before  discovered,,  and  incorpor- 
ating it  in  his  ov/n  heart,  had  expressed  it  in  his  own  v/ork  and  life 

This  short  visit  in  Hamburg  v/as  but  a  pleasant  memory  for 
Herder,  until  Frau  Johanna  Elizabeth  von  Winthem  ,    v/ho  iiiay  be  rank- 
ed among  the  "Klops tockianer "  in  her  admiration  for  the  poet,  cast 
a  cloud  over  it.       Someone  had  called  her  attention  to  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  "Theologische  Briefe",  in  v/hich  Herder  criticized  ad- 
versely the  use  of  Biblical  history  as  a  sLibject  for  epic  treat]..ent. 
She  considered  such  criticism  an  indirect  condemnation  of  the 
"Messiah",  and  became  suspicious  of  the  way  in  v;hich  the  critic 
avoided  a  direct  mention  of  Klopstock's  masterpiece.       She  v;as  un- 
able to  understand  hov/  anyone  could  hold  such  a  view  and  yet  have 
an  honest  admiration  for  Klopstock's  genius  as  a  poet;  slie  v/rote  a 
long  letter  to  Herder,  in  v/hich  she  demanded  an  explanation.  Herder 
in  all  probability,  did  not  ansv/er  this  letter,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  direct  correspondence  betv/een  him  and  Elopstock  for 
a  period  of  tv/elve  years  or  more.-^ 

After  the  year  1795,  hov/ever ,   the  relations  of  the  tv/o  mer 
became  more  and  more  friendly.     The  disfavor  with  which  both  viewed 
critical  philosophy,     ti.eir  dislike  for  Goethe  and  Schiller,  their 

1)  Haym  II,  189. 

2)  Lappenberg,  402.     Archiv  filir  Litt.  Gesch.,  1373-74,  Vol.  II  1, 407. 

3)  Archiv.  fUr  Litt.  Gesch.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp .396 ,400 ,409 . 
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attitude  toward  English  literature,"^  their  lin^i-iistic  and  aesthetic 

studies,   their  patriotic  endeavors,  kept  their  iriterect  in  eacli  other 

alive.'"      Friends,  acquaintances,  or  young  proteges  frequently  brought 

tidings  from  one  to  the  other  and  thus  the  bond  of  friendship  was 

drawn  more  closely  together."^       In  July,  1797,  herder's  son  visited 

Klopstock.^      On  I.iarch  21,  1797,  Klopstock  sends  his  friend  the  ode, 

"Unsere  Sprache  an  Uns",  which  had  been  omitted  from  the  Gttschen  col 

lection.  He  sends  herder  a  few  epigrams  "for  his  desk  or  for  the 

'Aurora'"  on  lovember  13,  1799,  and  follows  them  with  more  two  weeks 

later.        Finally,  In  his  letter  of  December  5,  1799,  Herder  bids 

Frau  Klopstock  send  him  a  copy  of  Gluck's  composition  of  Klopstock 's 
7 

odes. 

Indeed,  although  the  two  men  had  not  written  to  each  other 

for  twelve  years  or  mor^e.  Herder  had  never  forgotten  Klopstock.  In 

the  twentieth  of  Lhe  "Tlieologische  Brief e"   (1780-85)  he  calls  the 

8 

poet  one  of  the  g.^eatest  composers  of  hymns;     and  in  the  forty- 
seventh  "Brief"  he  considers  him  perhaps  the  first  poet  in  the  ex- 
pression of  sublime  majesty  (stille  Majest^t)  and  of  "sanfte  Gtite".^ 
In  the  essays  dealing  with  Ossian  and  Homer  (1791-96)  Klopstock  is 
considered  greater  than  l.ilton,  and  to  be  compared  only  with  Homer 
and  Ossian. -^^^        In  the  second  part  of  the  "Terpsichore"  (1795) 
Herder  apostrophizes  Klopstock:   "0  great,  amiable  poet,  speaker  of 
the  purest  emotions  of  our  soul,   thou  canst  sometime  bow  thy  head 
happily;  in  thy  songs  thou  hast  become  a  swan,  whose  voice  v/ill  die 
away  only  witli  the  last  notes  of  our  language.  "11 

1)  Archiv  fti.r  Litt.Gesch.,  Vol .  Ill  ,pp  ,393  ,407  .  Lappenberg  ,379  . 

2)  Compare  i«iunckor,   "Klopstock",  537. 

3)  Lappenberg,  pp  .379  ,402  ,417  ,422  .  ..rchiv  fiiv  Li  tt  .Gesch  .Vol .  1 1 1 , 266 

4)  Archiv  ftlr  Li  tt  .Gesch .  ,  Vol .  I II  ,268 .   8)  SuphanZI, 

5)  Lappenberg,  37S.  9)  Suphan  ::i , 81 ,( 1781 . 1786 ) . 

6)  Lappenberg,  pp. 418, 419.  10)  SuDhan  7.M111 ,  590. 

7)  Lappenberg,  423.  11)  Suphan  7::VI 1 ,  172,  (1795). 
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Both  G^eat  men  died  the  same  year,  -  ;  lops tocl:  on  Larch 
14th,  and  Herder  on  DeccLiber  18,  1803.     Their  mutual  friend,  Gleirn, 
preceded  both  in  death.     Caroline  Herder  writes  to  Georg  i.iiller  con- 
cerning tlie  death  of  her  husband's  two  friends:    "Good  old  'fiery' 
Gleim  worried  enough  over  this  delusion  (philosophy);  raay  he  be  at 
rest  now,   that  uan  of  intellect  and  heart!     And  so,  too,  nay  Elop- 
stock  rest,   that  heavenly  soul.'       The  death  of  these  two  men  affec- 
ted my  husband  very  much."-^ 

When  the  rreat  poet  died,  Herder  poured  out  ids  soul  once 
more  in  praise  of  him.     He  v/as  about  to  compare  Horace  with  two  of 
his  emulators,  with  Hlopstock  and  Ramler,  when  the  news  of  the  death 
of  "Germany's  first  singer"  reached  him;  his  pen  dropped  from  his 
hand,  and  refused  to  compare  Hlopstock  with  anyone.  Hlopstock 
stands  alone  I        Herder  sees  the  poet's  sacred  muse  appear  before 
him,  and  hears  her  proclaim  his  merits.     'Before  Kiopstock's  appear- 
ance the  German  poets  were  "thruming  on  a  v/ooden  chopx)ing-board"  of 
Alexandrines,  rhymed  iambics,   trochees  and  dactyls;  but  Hlopstock's 
muse  brought,  whence  she  came,  an  entirely  new  meter.       In  spite  of 
scorn,  mockery  and  complaint,  Hlopstock  continued  in  his  new  path, 
for  he  knew  he  was  seeking  the  highest  simplicity  in  form  and  the 
purest  grace  and  charm.       The  highest  poetry  was  his  goal,  -  the 
poetry  of  the  heart.       He  made  the  v/hole  German  language  melodious 
in  his  own  o_'iginal  v^^ay.     In  his  "■lessiah"  he  gave  the  Germans  their 
first  classical  book,  excepting  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 
He  recreated  the  poetic  language  of  Germany,  and  his  creation  will 
remain  as  long  as  the  echo  resounds  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mountain; . 
?lis  voice  will  never  die  away  as  long  as  the  German  language  lives, 
1)  Preussisches  Jahrbuch,  Vol.  29,  158. 
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but  iiis  peaceful  soul  dwells  above .' Thus  Herder  sur;i;;iarizes  his 
estimate  of  Klopstock,   the  first  great  modern  poet  of  Germany. 
Suphan  "JIIV,  220,  (1803) 
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PART  I 
Chapter  2 
Herder  and  the  "iviessiah" 

For  centuries  the  epic  had  been  considered  the  most 
elevated  and  couu^iandinc  form  of  poetry.       Tlie  highest  ambition  of 
the  poet  was  to  become  a  German  Homer ^  just  as  Vir^cil  had  become  a 
Latin  Homer.     In  the  period  follov/ing  Opitz,  translations  v/ere  made 
of  Frencli  and  Italian  epic  poetry  by  Tobias,  Hti-ebner^  and  Dietrich 
von  dem  V/erden;  and  attempts  at  v/riting  an  epic,  dealing  in  large 
part  with  heroes  of  the  Thirty  Years  V.'ar ,  v/ere  made  by  Johann 
Sebastian  Y-ioland,  Johann  Freinsheim,  G-eorg  Gref linger  and  Freilierr 
von  Hohlberg.     Beginning  with  the  eighteenth  century  the  epic  took 
the  place  of  the  earlier  prose  romances;  we  find  among  its  composers 
Christian  Heinrich  Postel,  Johann  von  Besser,  Johann  Valentin  Pietsc/L, 
Johann  Ulrich  von  Ktinig,  Daniel  Wilhelm  Triller,  Ludv/ig  Friedrich 
Hudem.ann,  Franz  Chris toph  von  Scheyb  and  Karl  G-ustav  Her^us .  Bodmer 
made  an  outline  for  his  "Uoah"  in  1742.     In  imitation  of  Boileau  and 
Pope  the  burlesque  epic  also  found  its  exponents  in  Germany  in 
Zachari^  and  Uz .     The  epic  had  secured  its  noblest  expression,  how- 
ever, outside  Germany,  in  England  and  France  ("Paradise  Lost"  and 
the  "Henriade");   the  English  poem  \vas  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  the  greatest  of  the  modern  Cerman  epics.     .'/hen  Klopstock,  there- 
fore, attempted  to  write  a  German  epic,  he  was  not  treading  upon  nev/ 
territory,  as  far  as  the  literary  form  was  concerned. 

It  is  notable  that  wh.en  the  first  three  songs  of  Klop- 
stock's  "Llessiah"  appeared  in  the  "Bremer  Beitr^ge",  early  in  1748, 
Germany  was  not  prepared  to  receive  a  work  of  such  liigh  merit.  The 
public  taste  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
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elate  tiie  lofti/'  flirht  of  Klopstock's  genius . Among  the  Swiss 
school  of  critics,  liowever,  it  aroused  the  greatest  interest  and 
enthusiasm.       The  work,  which  was  ultimately  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  tliGlr  literary  opponents  in  Leipzig,  iminediately  became 
an  object  of  adoration  for  its  Swiss  admirers.     They  recognized  in 
it  the  perfect  applic  'tion  of  tlie  new  theories  which  they  had  brough"- 
forth,  and  greeted  the  young  poet  with  the  most  extravagant  enthu- 
siasm.       Klopstock  is  hailed  as  a  poet  on  whom  the  spirit  of  Hil- 
ton rests;^    he  is  thought,  ever.;  to  surpass  I/iilton,  and  is  consider- 
ed  greater  than  Virgil  and  homer.        To  compare  him  with  Virgil 
would  be  like  comparing  Newton  with  Euclid. 4      Klopstock's  poetry 
is  proclaimed  not  merely  a  novel  and  unprecedented  addition  to 
German  literature,  but  indicative  of  a  hitherto  undreamed-of  scope 
of  German  genius.        The  "Messiah"  is  acclaimed  as  great  a  hero  as 

Achilles  and  Ulysses,       the  poem  is  called  the  sixth  epic  of  the 

7 

v/orld,  ranking  with  Homer,  Virgil,  Lilton,  Tasso  and  Voltaire. 
With  Klopstock  the  Golden  ^-.ge  of  German  literature  is  believed  to 
have  dawned;      German  poetry  has  come  into  her  ov/n  and  is  able  to 
vie  with  the  great  literatures  of  other  nations.        So  chorused  the 
Sv/iss  critics  and  their  followers,  and  an  interest  was  soon  taken 
in  the  poet  himself.     Many  ardently  desired  an  opportunity  to  meet 


1)  Bodmer  to  Gleim,  Sept . 11 , 1748 ;Gessner  to  Gleim, Jan .24 ,1755 ;  ZuIzqv 
to  Bodmer , Nov. 19  and  Dec. 24, 1774  -  Wm.Ktirte ,pp .95 , 228,416 ,423 . 
Herder  to  Gleim, Feb. 20, 1767  -  Lebensbild  1 ,2 ,p . 237  ;see  also  D.  F. 
Strauss,  Vol . 10 ,pp . 51-59 ,  for  the  effects  of  the  "Messiah". 

2)  Bodmer  to  Gleim,  Sept. 12, 1747  -  V/m.  KiRe,  p. 66. 

3)  G.  F.  Leier  in  "Beur theiling  des  Llessias",  1749  -Ham.el .  "Lessings 
Verhd-ltnis  zu  Klopstock"  -  Muncker,  p. 25. 

4)  Sulzer  to  Bodaiier,  Jan. 8, 1749  -  Ktirte,  p. 95. 

5)  Kieist  to  Gleim, June  10 ,1748-Hamel Sulzer  to  Bodmer , Jan. 8, 1748- 
Kttrte,p.l03.     Bodmer  to  Gleim,Sept.ll,a. /48-KGrte,p  .95  . 

6)  Bodmer  to  Gleim ,Sep t . 11 . 1748-K5r te ,p . 95 . 

7)  Lange  in  "Der  Gesellige  ,  Feb . 15 ,1749-Hamel . 

8)  Bodmer  to  Lange ,Saste^  , 1748-Kttrte ,p .84 . 

9)  Vfieland  to  Bodmer,        .  uc t . 29 , 1751 -^'Lessings  Verh^ltniss  zu  K."p26, 
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him  and  form  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  him;  even  to  become  his 
friend."^      his  greatest  admirers  began  to  be  concerned  about  his 
physical  comforts  and  welfare;'^  some  confessed  a  fear  of  his  possible 
death  before  having  completed  his  great  work.         Indeed,  until  the 
king  of  Denmark  so  generously  provided  for  him,  proposal^iv/ere  con- 
stantly made  of  plans  by  which  Klopstock's  merits  might  gain  mater- 
ial recognition."^ 

Various  criticisms  appeared  during  the  first  year  after 
the  publication  of  the  "llessiah",  all  filled  with  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  the  new  v/ork;  but  none  shcwsd  a  true  appreciation  of  it 
as  a  piece  of  poetry,  or  pointed  out  its  signification  for  German 
literature.     The  merits  of  Klopstock's  poem  indeed  were  recognized 
by  those  who  possessed  a  genuine  taste  for  poetry  from  the  very 
beginning;  but  :.is  genius  had  soared  high  above  the  minds  of  most 
readers  and  critics,  and  a  genuine  conception  of  his  originality  and 
a  critical  estimate  of  it  did  not  appear  till  later.     Bodmer  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  poet  and  did  most  to  accelerate  the  cele- 
brity of  the  poem  in  Germany.     He  had  published  an  article  in  the 
"FreimuLige  Kaclir  ichten" ,  in  September,  1748,  and  had  inspired  some 
of  the  articles  in  other  magazines;'^  now  he  caused  G.  F.  I.icier  to 
write  a  more  complete  criticism,   "Beur thellung  des  Keldengedichts 
der  Liessias"  ( Ealle  ,  1749 )  .     This  v;as  not  an  aesthetic  appreciation 
of  the  poem,  but  a  panegyric  v/hich  ran  riot  v/i  th  criticism  and 
shov/ed  little  genuine  taste  for  poetry,^      It  served  its  purpose, 
however;  a  universal  Interest  in  the  ":.-esr>iah"  was  aroused,  and 

1)  "Lessings  Verbal tnis  zu  Klops took , "p . 27 . 

2)  "Lessings  Verhclltnis  zu  Klops  took ,  "p  . 27  .   "lllops  tock"-IiUncker  ,p  .  14  :i . 

3)  Bodmer  to  Gleim,Sep  1. 11 ,1748 ;  Sulzer  to  Bodmer , Sept .27 ,1749  and 
Apr  .21 ,1750-Ettrte,pp.t;5,112,131 . 

4)  Bodmer  to  Gleim,  Sept . 11 ,1748-Ktir te ,p  .95 . 

5)  "Klops tock" -Liunck er  ,  p. 145. 
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friends  were  won  for  Klopstock  throughout  Germany.     It  gave  rise  to 

a  wealth  of. literature  dealing  with  the  poem,  and  criticism  after 

criticism  appeared,  not  only  in  3v/itzerland  but  in  Germany  itself. 

Inspired  by  such  men  as  Bodmer,  Hagedorn,  and  V/i eland,  minor  critics 

like  Hess,  Lange,  Reichel,  Paulli  and  Biischung  were  unbounded  in 

their  enthusiasm;  in  their  \vild  praise  they  lost  sight  of  what  true 

criticism  means.     Haller,  Spalding,  Ramler,  Gulzer  and  Schrttker  were 

more  restrained  in  their  great  admiration  for  Klopstock,  and  did  not 

fear  to  utter  s er ious comments .     They  saw  the  danger  of  over-praise, 

and  realized  that  blind  entliusiasm  would  work  evils  for  the  poet.''" 

Tscharner's  and  '"'aser's  criticisms  of  the  "Messiah"  came  closer 

to  being  real,  impartial,  scientific  discuL'sions ,  in  which  praise 

did  not  swallov/  up  blame,   than  any  which  appeared  before  Lessing's 

2 

articles  in  1751. 

In  two  years  after  the  publication  of  Leier's  criticism 
(1749),  Klopstock  was  knovv'n  throughout  Germany.       Eis  name  was 
honored,  respected  and  praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Swiss  School; 
it  was  despised,  scorned  and  condemned  by  their  rivals,  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Leipzig  school.       The  "Messiah"  became  the  battle-ground 
for  the  tv/o  parties.      Up  to  1751  Gottsched  saiCi  his  pupils  remained 
quiet  and  did  not  make  an  open  attack  upon  Klopstock;  hoping,  pro- 
bably, that  the  wild  fire  of  enthusiasm  would  burn  itself  out.  They 
contented  themselves  with  turning  their  wrath  upon  Kleist's  "Friih- 
ling"  (1749),   thus  striking  an  indirect  blow  at  Klopstock.     But  in 
1751  Gottsched  himself  began  to  attack  the  new  poetry;  at  first 
carefully  avoiding  the  mention  of  names  and  basing  his  assault  upon 

1)  Sulzer  to  Bodmer,  Jan. 8, 1749;  Sep  t .  27  , 1749-Kttr  te  ,  "op  .  103,111, 
120  . 

2)  "Klopstock"  -  Luncker,  p. 151. 
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.irlnciples  alone.       "ailres  and  parodies  of  the  "Messiah"  and  of  Ul.j 
new  poetic  language  appeared  by  i'riller,  Stockhauson  and  Btirner . 
Johann  Ileinrich  Stuss,  in  his  support  of  the  German  bexaneter,  and 
in  his  recallinr;  the  fact  that  Gotlsched  hiiasolf  had,  as  ao 
1730,  recommended  blar.k  verse,  aroused  Gottsched's  ire.       The  Leip- 
zig critic  published  his  aLtach  upon  Klopstock's  meter  and  the  use 
of  Biblical  subjects  for  an  epic  in  January  and  March,  1752.  Ratliei 
than  a  r,enuine  criticism,   it  was  an  attempt  to  ridi';ule.     0;;e  of  the 
members  of  the  Leipzig  school,  Schttnaich,  was   even  bold  enough  to 
publish  his  epic,  "hermann  Oder  das  befreite  Deutschland" ,  in  1751, 
and  hoped  to  have  it  rank  v/ith  Klopstock's  poem.       Instead  he  help- 
ed thereby  to  hasten  the  down-fall  of  Gottsched's  theories.  The 
authors  of  the  "Bremer  Beitrilre",   together  v;ith  Domrnerich  and  Stuss, 
replied  to  the  attacks  made  by  the  Gottsched  party  and  upheld  the 
new  school. 

Ko  impartial,  individual,  genuinely  critical  examination 
of  Klopstock's  v;ork  h.ad  been  luade  till  Lessing's  criticism  appeared 
in  his  monthly,   "Das  I^eueste  aus  dem  Reiche  des  Witzes",  during  1751 
Lessing  rises  above  r^arty  feeling;  lie  scoffs  at  Gottsched  and  his 
follov;ers,  but  at  the  same  time  he  distinguishes  Klop stock  very  care- 
fully from  his  imitators  and  recognizes  the  unreasonableness  of  his 

lie  does 

panegyrists.       Ke  blames  and  ridicules  them  quite  as  much  as^the 

Gottschedians ,  only  v/ith  more  leniency.       Re  treats  Klopstock  always 

with  respect  and  admiration;  in  him  he  sees  Ger!uan3''s  greatest 

genius. Ke  adiiiires  the  "l.Iessiah"  as  an  immortal  L.ong  by  v,hich  the 

German  tongue  first  penetrated  into  heaven,  and  which  hfj  cannot  but 

2 

envy  the  author.        By  it,  he  believus,  Germany  has  proved  that  she 

1)  Lachmann  III,  209. 

2)  Lachunann  i,  194. 


possesses  creative  geniuses. It  is  by  contrasting;  v/i  th  them  the 
hi^h  di£;nity  of  Klopstock's  poetry  tho'.  he  points  iriis  con'l»"riP:.  1,1  on 
of  the  poetic  labors  of  the    Leipzig  school.'^      Yet  in  contra^it  lo 
this  general  praise,  Lessing  published  a  sharj:)  analysis  of  the  six- 
teen bec;innin£^  verses  of  the  poem  in  "Das  Keueste"  of  September,  175  1, 
which  v;as  republished  and  enlarged  in  the  "Litteratur  Driefe"  in  175:  . 
With  the  penetrating;  eye  of  tlie  critic,  he  attempts  to  analyze  min- 
utely Klopstock's  verse,  applying  the  principles  of  lo£;ic  to  the 
language  of  the  heart.       Indeed,  Lessing  undoubtedly  v/ent  too  far  in 
his  application  of  reason  to  poetry;  yet  in  this  hevas  moved  by 
motives  of  the  ut..iost  sincerity.       He  differed  from  Elopstock  both 
in  his  character  and  temperament.      He  was  not  a  born  lyric  poet; 
reason  occupied  a  higher  place  in  his  life  than  feeling,  and  great 
emotional  flights  of  poetry  were  utterly  beyond  him.     In  the  sane 
v/ay  the  mystic  coloring  of  the  "liessiah"  did  not  appeal  to  him,  for 
his  religious  'experiences  and  convictions  differed  entirely  from 
those  of  the  poet  of   '.his  epic.       Lessing  vvas  incapable  of  placing 
himself  in  full  sympathy  v/ith  the  author,  and  drawing  from  the 
"Llessiah"  the  best  that  was  in  it.*^ 

Patzke,  hoses  Mendelssohn  and  Hicolai  were  attracted  to 
Lessing' s  position  above  party  quarrels.       I'icolai's  publication,  in  . 
1755,  of  "Brief e  iiber  den  itzigen  Zustand  der  schtinen  T'issenschaf ten 
in  Deutschland, "  sounded  the  close  of  the  battle  between  the  Zilrich 

1)  Vossische  Zeitung,  Liar  . 27 , 1751,  quoted  in  ".Lessings  Verbal tnis  zu 
Klopstock",  75. 

2)  Lachmann  III,  pp .206 ,250 , 251 . 

3)  In  "Litteratur  Briefe",  number  19,  Lessing  takes  up  the  "Lessiah" 
(the  first  and  second  volumes  had  appeared  in  1755  with  the  first 
ten  songs)  and  discusses  the  changes  the  first  five  songs  had  under- 
gone since  the  edition  of  1751.     Regarding  these  he  says:  "Changes 
and  corrections  which  a  poet  like  Klopstock  m.akes  in  his  works  de- 
serve not  alone  to  be  noted,  but  also  to  be  studied  m.ost  carefully. 
In  them  one  studies  the  finest  rules  of  art;  for  whatever  the 
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and  Leipzig  schools.      After  this,  Volquarts ,  Hudeinann  and  Schttnaicli 
("Die  ranze  AesLhelvlk  in  einer  I.'uss  oder  ^Jeolon;i3ches  "!ttr terbu ch" , 
1754)  were  unable  to  have  iiiiich  effect;  but  the  sun;;Or  toi-s  of  the 
"Messiah"  lifted  their  voices  in  defences  and  refutations  v/ith  just 
as  little  avail.       The  quarrel  lasted  a  few  years  lon-:;er  with  Gch6n- 
aich  and  Reichel  as  chaixipions  for  V.ie  Go t  tschedians ;  but  from  1775 
on  it  gradually  died  out."^ 

During  all  this  storm  of  controversy,  in  spite  of  over- 
praise and  blame,  Klopstock's  poem  was  read  v/ith  the  warmest  adrr.ira- 
tion  by  those  who  possessed  a  genuine  taste  for  poetry.  Klopstock 
himself,  his  mind  and  heart  engrossed  with  sublime  and  original 
ideas,  engaged  in  none  of  the  disputes,  and  suffered  friends  and 
enemies  to  write  as  they  pleased.      imiong  those  who  relished  the 
beauty  and  sentiment  of  the  great  poem  was  young  Herder.     He  proba- 
bly first  read  the  "Kessiah"  in  Trescho's  library  during  the  years 
2 

1760  to  1762.        Undoubtedly  the  sacredness  of  the  subject  and  the 
religious  tone  of  the  work  appealed  to  him  as  lauch  as  its  lyrical 
qualities  and  the  beauty  of  its  poetry.       Herder's  love  for  poetry 
had  been  aroused  in  his  early  youth  by  constant  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  the  hymnal,  and  nov/  in  the  "!>essiah"  he  fouiid  the  same  religious 
and  musical  qualities  which  these  two  books  rjoosess.  I'erder's 
nature  was  as  harmoniously  responsive  to  Klopstock's  as  Lessing's 
had  been  ill-keyed;  he  v/as  a  born  poet,  even  if  his  innate  lyricism 
never  found  an  adequate  expression.       His  religious  experiences,  too 
were  similar  to  those  of  Klopstock.       If  anyone  wasjable  to  bring  to 

a  criticism  of  the  German  poet  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  touch 

masters  of  art  consider  worthy  of  attention,   that  is  rule." 

1)  "Klopstock"  -  huncker,  180. 

2)  Haym  I,  14. 


which  could  comprehend  fully  the  ^rcatiiens  of  his  poetry,  it  was 
Herder . 

'While  In  the   city  of  Riga,  he  read  t]ie  "ilesr.iah"  aloud  to 

his  friends,  and  v/as  always  happy  to  receive  new  manuscript  copies 

of  the  parts  whiich  l;ad  i:ot  yet  appeared  in  print. Here,  also,  lie 

v;rote  his  first  criticis  i  of  the  poem,  v/hich  appeared  iii  1767.  He 

considers  the  poem  the  "most  sublime  Oriental-German  work,"  and 

v.^o'jld  scrutinize  it  carefully;  Tie  believes  "the  ^reat  piece"  has  not 

2 

yet  received  as  thorou£^h  an  examination  as  it,  deserves.        Gone  had 

3 

not  wished  to  criticize  it,  he  says,  because  it  v;as  incomplete, 
but  Herder  has  no  sympathy  witli  this  attitude;  he  believes  he  can 
judge  the  spirit  of  a  fragment  and  its  poetic  quality  as  well  as  he 
can  that  of  a  finished  product,  without  necessarily  having  to  fore- 
see the  end  of  the  .work  or  beix'ig  unjust  to  the  author.      Hay,  the 
beginning  of  a  product,  he  affirn's,  should  be  judged  even  more  par- 
ticularly than  a  completed  work,  as  an  aid  to  the  author  in  his  en- 
deavors; bv  having  his  first  deliverances  criticized  sincerely,  an 
author  can  correct  his  mistakes  and  avoid  future  pitfalls.  'In 
Klopstock's  case,  if  the  rjoet  had  found  a  critical  friend  at  the 
very  beginning  instead  of  a  trumpeLing  eulogist  (and  here  Herder 
undoubtedly  has  Bodmer  in  mind) ,  if  he  l^ad  not  received  such  blind 
applause  and  had  not  seen  ever,  more  blind  imitation  of  his  poem, 
probably  a  good  deal  in  his  excellent  work  would  be  even  more  ex- 
cellent than  it  is.'     But  such.  Herder  believes,  is  always  the  case. 

1)  Erinnerungen  1,114.  Cee  Lappenberg ,421-Herder  to  Elopstock,DeG . 5, 
1799.  Herder  writes  his  friend  that  he  possesses  all  editions  of  the 
"llessiah"  but  one  (one  of  the  editions  of  1730?),  and  this  one  he 
requests  Klopstock  to  send  him. 

2)  Herder  to  Scheffner,  1755.  Herder  expresses  dissatisfaction  v.itl' 
the  criticism  of  the  "Litteratur  Briefe   .     Lebensbild  1, 2, p. 146. 

3)  See  Hessing,   "Litteratur  Brief"  15.  - 
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Critics  are  always  found  in  plenty  to  criticize  the  attempts  of 
niedioct'e  v/riters;   to  pass  jvidi^nien t  upon  the  v/orkr,  of  novices  rtnd 
apprentices;  but  if  a  genius  appe^.r,  lilie  Pallas  from  llvj  htrnd  of 
Jupiter,  heaven  and  earth  resound  with  their  mi^jhty  cries  of  adora- 
tion.      Herder  realizes,  as  others  did  before  him,"^  that  the  Swiss 
critics  had  t_^one  too  f.  p  in  Iheir  v/ild,  unrestrained  enthusiasm  and 
had  not  benefited  Klopstock  in  their  exa^^rerated  eulogies.  Almost 
tv/enty  jrears  later,  in  the  tv.-entleth  of  tlie  "Theolo^ische  Driefe" 
(1780-85),  he  expresses  his  dis^^ust  for   the  "Klops  tockianer . "  Me 
says,  I'lopstock's  disciples  demand  that  their  iriaster  should  only  be 
looked  upon  v/ith  awe;  should  only  be  marvelled  at;  but  this  is  hard 
v/ork  for  him,   "even  harder  than  sawing  closely-grained  timber  v/ith 
one's  head  erect  and  eternally  gazing  upward".       One  of  the  poet's 
disciples  had  said  that  there  had  been  two  great  days  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world,  one  on  which  it  had  been  delivered  through  ChiPist 
and  one  on  which  it  had  been  sung  about  by  Klopstock.      A  second 
added  the  crovm  of  thorns  which  both  Christ  and  Klopstock  had  v/orn 
for  the  same  cause  (both  suffered  for  humanity).       But  Kerder  would 
not  put  his  hand  upon  this  wreath,  nor  add  to  the  laurels,  which  the 
poet  already  wears.       Of  what  use  is  it  to  compare  Klopstock's  poem 
v/ith  history,  Plerder  says;   to  compare  the  poet  with  the  Evangelists, 

since  one  of  his  pupils  said    Klopstock  has  improved  tiie  Evangelists 

2 

and  Christ  himself. 

Kerder  presents  his  first  criticism  of  the  "Kessiah"  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  betv/een  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  a  Christian;  one, 
the  representative  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  of  Oriental  tra- 

1)  Kttrte,  120-Sulzer  to  Eodmer ,  (1749). 

2)  Suphan  X,  228,  (1780-85). 
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dltions  and  ima£;inaiion;   tlie  other,  the  representative  of  the  nev/er 
religion,  of  European  history  and  li  tern  ;.r  re  .       In  ^.he9.e  tv/o  person- 
ages Herder  represents  KlopstocJ;'s  three  sources,   the  Bible,  Homer 
and  I.:ilton.       He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  poet  of  the  "Messiah" 
lias  succeeded  in  composing  an  epic  without  the  use  of  Greek  raythol(j- 
Cy;  insofar  he  has  had  the  courage  and  pov.'er  to  break  away  from  the 
classical  model     of  all  epics;  he  has  struck  out  a  new  path  in  the 
composition  of  the  epic,  and  has  thus  passed  beyond  the  great  Kilton 
'Klopstock  has  composed  s^n  original  v/ork  in  spite  of  certain  I.il ton- 
ic features;  he  shows  his  great  genius  in  having  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  ooem,  an  epic, and  a  Christian  epic  out  of  a  short  historical 
account.       But  has  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  really  true  national 
poem?      Herder  strikes  the  keynote  of  his  criticism,  and  at  the  same 
time   the  one  great  fault  of  the  "Tesaiah",  in  the  sentence,  "Every- 
thing, everything  is  beautiful  in  parts  in  Klopstock,  very  beauti- 
ful, only  in  the  whole  there  is  lacking  the  real  epic  spirit."' 
'The  poem  lacks  national  spirit.     If  it  was  intended  to  be  a  Bibli- 
cal epic,  an  epic  of  the  Orient,  Klopstock  should  have  made  more  use 
of  Biblical  history;  he  shoi-ld  have  introduced  somxe  features  of  the 
Old  Testament.       The  scene  of  his  epic  is  not  really  Jewish;  the 
whole  work  should  breath  more  of  the  national  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  Jews.      Klopstock  should  have  concerned  himself  more  with  the 
national  opinions  of  the  Jews,  the  poetic  i.port  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,and  with  the  taste  of  those  tiroes.       The  "Messiah"   is  not  a 
Biblical  epic;  it  is  not  a  full,  objective  expression  of  the  nation- 
al life  of  the  times  of  Christ.       If  Klopstock  intended  his  poem, to 
be  a  song  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  would  have 
needed  to  emphasize  the  foundation  of  the  Church  v;ith  all  its 
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vicis3i tildes ;  he  would  liave  had  Lo  bear  In  ulnd  the  historical  everit 
which  took  place  at   that  liiae.     The  poei;!  laoka  Ivlstorlcal  back(^rourid 
'L'or  has  Klops  Lock  succeeded,'    uiiinas  Herder,    'in  rriakinc 
his  liero  the  real  subject  of  a  tragic  epic.     Iiis  crucifixion  is  not 
sufficiently  motivated.     The  r.essiah  poose.-.aes  too  much  of  the  sub- 
lii.ie,  prophetic  spirit  and  does  not  appear  human  enough;  he  does  not 
accomplish  enough  through  the  ordinary  couri.e  of  human  strife  and 
endeavor.       If  he  had  wandered  about  in  all  the  splendor  which  Klop- 
stock  gives  him,  he  could  not  have  aroused  the  bitter  hatred  of  his 
enemies.       Inasmuch  as  whatever  Jesus  has  done  to  stir  up  their  ha- 
tred is  related  and  is  not  a  natural  result  of  something  we  see  him 
do  -  we  have  effect  without  cause.       There  is  too  much  frame-work, 
and  too  little  structure;   too  iiruch  is  related  and  too  little  acted 
out.      As  creator  of  his  ov;n  work,  Klopstock  should  have  made  the  | 
i.-essiah  more  vividly  real;  in  failing  to  do  this  he  has  fallen  short 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  Biblical  I.essiah  is  more  human.  Elopstock 
depicts  him  either  as  superhuman,  or  with  a  gentle,  yielding  heart, 
one  v/hich  speaks  and  suffers  but  does  not  act.        Unless  one  had 
read  the  Gospels  first,  a  perusal  of  the  poem  would  leave  one  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  genuine  grandeur  of  Christ.       The  prophets,   too,  Klopj- 
stock  should  not  have  represented  as  gentle,  loving  youths,  but  he 
should  have  given  them  human  weaknesses  and  at  the  same  time  have 
shown  through  their  actions  the  possibility  for  future  greatness  in 
them  as  pillars  of  the  Church. ' 

'In  presenting  superhuman  beings,'   continues  Herder,  'IIlop 
stock  again  fails  to  make  them  live,  active  beings  with  human  quali- 
ties.      The  angels  are  not  made  an  integral  part  of  the  poer^i;  they 
are  machines  which  their  poetic  creator  does  not  know  how  to  use. 
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They  poscer;,G       little  of  tbe  c^eatness  (dar,  Ilohe)   of  thiose  In  thr» 
Old  Teatauonti  Llopstoci^  iOi';_,eLs   Ihe  external  in  his  eiAphaais  upvxi 
the  internal.       The  poet's  devils  also  lack  the  really  huraan  element 
they  are  pure  ?pirlts  whose  malicious  deeds  a^^ainst  a  God,  whom  they 
know  too  well,  arid  at_,ainst  a  ;  essiali,  whom  they  know   Loo  little,  are 
not  fully  motivated.       They  act  out  of  a  principle  of  envy,  rather 
th-n  from  an  inner  impulse.       Everything  for  which  the  poet  uses  the 
devils  lie  could  have  developed  out  of  the  human  soul.       The  devil 
ought  to  be  more  a  devil  of  this  v;orld,   tlie  lord  of  the  elements, 
with  pov/er  over  death  and  misfortune;  he  world  then  be  a  worthy,  ad- 
versary for  Jesus  to  overtlirov;  in  the  end.' 

'But  the  beautif3s  of  the  poem,'  Herder  is  convinced, 
'far  outshine  the  faults  and  even  cause  them  to  disappear.  When 
one  reads  the  work  one  very  rarly  finds  anything  to  criticize  ad- 
versely; one  enjoys  it;  one  enters  intensely  into  its  essence  and 
meaning.       The  poet  is  best  in  the  subjective,  lyrical  parts,'  where 
he  can  exercise  the  wonderful  powers  of  his  genius  to  the  greatest 
advai^tage^.       'Nowhere  is  Klopstock-  greater  than  when  he,   as  one  v/ho 
knows  the  human  heart,  succeeds  in  bringing  up  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  soul  a  storm  of  thoughts  and  emotions  and  permits  this  storm 
"to  roar  up  to  heaven";  when  he  stirs  up  an  eddy  of  doubts,  griefs 
and  fears,  as  in  his  Philo,  his  despairing  Ischariot,  liis  Peter, 
and  especially  in  that  great  creation  of  his  imagination ,Abbadona.  . 
In  the  tender  scenes  one  always  sees  Klopstock  describing  his  own 
heart  -  in  Benoni  and  Lazarus,  in  Cidli  and  Llaria,  in  Portia,  I.-ir- 
jam  and  Deb or a ' . 

'Klopstock  often  emphasizes  th.e  sublimxe  and  the  moral,' 
says  Herder,   'at  the  expense  of  the  epic;  insofar  he  is  the  son  of 
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bis  time.'       He  has,  therefore,  not  succeederi  in  \vritin{^  a  true  epic; 
his  poera  ir.  not  an  impersonal  expression  of  national  life  and  spirit; 
a  natural  product  of  the  consciousness  of  a  whole  people.      But  the 
greatness  of  his  work  Herder  recO£jnizes  even  as  early  as  1767  to  lie 
in  that  very  personal  and  human  element  which  Klopstook's  genius 
breathed  into  it.       It  is  the  thou£;ht  and  the  spirit  lying  back  of 
the  form  which  the  critic  feels  makes  the  "Llessiah"  a  real  master- 
piece; and  when  it  is  completed  "perfection  and  beauty  itself  will 
have  been  born.""^      Tlie  effect  of  tlie  great  poem  upon  the  people  of 
Germany,  both  high  and  low,  educated  and  ignorant,  proves  the.  truth 
of  Herder's  criticism. 

What  Herder  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  Christian  and  the 

I 

Jew,  he  writes  again  to  Caroline,  in  1770.       He  is  re-reading  the 

"Llessiah"  and  enjoys  the  delicate  lyrical  qualities  of  the  poem, 

but  misses  the  human  activity,   the  live  action  and  character  which 

2 

makes  the  real  epic  poet. 

Herder  opposes  Lessing's  and  V/lnckelmann' s  exaggerated 
enthusiara  for  2ill  that  is  Greek.       Classicism  and  humanity,  were  not 
one  and  indivisible  for  him,  but  humanity  was  always  the  broader  and! 
its  spirit  was  not  limited  to  any  one  age.        He  was  loath  to  consi- 
der Homer  a  standard  poet  of  all  times  and  all  peoples;  on  the  con- 

A 

trary,  he  would  judge  him  according  to  his  nature  and  his  age." 

r.ei.ce  he  despised  the  erection  of  irmnutably  accepted  models  for  the 
of  art 

works^of  all  time  and  all  people;  he  despised  imitation.  He  is  far 
from  seeking  Homer,  as  the  great  epic  poet,  reflected  in  Illopstock's 

1)  Suphan  I,  27  5ff.,  (1767). 

2)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p. 138. 

3)  Suphan  I.  Eritisches  TJ^ldchen. 

4)  Suphan  I,  Kritlsches  W^ldchen;   IV,  423.,  (l769). 
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work,  for  Klopslock,  he  says,  must  be  appreciated  as  a  modern  poet 

and  not  as  a  Greek.        Klopstock  is  a  reli^^lous  poet,  and  v/liatever 

moves  his  readers  is   truth;  human  and  Biblical  truth,  comin^^  from 

2 

his  own  experiences,  and  that  will  remain  ir.Mortal.  Klopstoch 

sang  his  "immortal  son^;"  in  the  spirit  of  th3  reli^^ion  of  his  time, 

according  to  his  thoughts  ano  V ")  impressions  of  his  heart  he 

4 

sang  as  he  felt,  and  presented  the  visions  his  eye  saw.  The 

"Messiah"  is  a  ;;roduction  of  Klopstock 's  own  self.       lie  must  be  read 

with  a  full    understanding  of  his  nature,  his  culture,  his  ideas; 

he  who  would  grasp  him  most  fully  laust  be  one  heart,  one  soul  with 

the  poet,  stepping  into  his  place  and  seeing  and  feeling  v/i  th  him, 

epic 

He  who  caniiot  do  this  will  thinl-;  tte^Talmudic ,  or  Arabian,  or  see 
other  elements  in  it;  he  v.'ill  see  only  one  particular  thing;  will 
not  be  able  to  get  beyond  his  own  mental  horizon  and  Ixis  own  narrow 
world. 

Herder  thinks  of  Homer  and  proposes  the  question  whether 
Elopstock  intended  to  be  a  German  homer.     'According  to  his  essay 
on  sacred  poetry  the  poet  seems  to  think  more  of  Virgil;  and  he  is 
rather  more  Virgilian  than  Homeric.     Perhaps  he,  as  a  sacred  Virgil, 
sings  of  the  Orient,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  this  Virgilian  element 
which  charms  us  m^ost  in  his  poem.       But  Plomer  .' '       w'hen  Herder  reads 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  songs  he  thinks  of  the  element  of  the 
marvelous  in  them  wliich  relates  them  to  Hom-er ;  when  he  reads  the 
synopses  of  the  chapters  he  still  is  reminded  of  the  rhapsodist; 
but  v/hen  he  reads  the  poem  itself  he  no  longer  thinks  of  the  Greek 

1)  Suphan  III,  233,  (1769). 

2)  Hachlass  II,  205.  Herder  to  Lavater,  Hov.3,  1780. 

3)  Suphan  III,  233,  (1769). 

4)  Suphan  IX,  499,  (1776). 

5)  Suphan  III,  233,  (1769). 
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poet.       The  great  wealth  of  words,  of  beautiful  lan^im^,G ,  of  de- 
scripLion,  of  figures  of  rspeech,  carries  hlni  away,  so  that  he  finds 
no  temptation  to  seek  tlie  ancienl  singer  in  him,   -   'Homer,  who  was 
poor  in  words  and  rich  in  action;  who  did  not  describe  his  ideas, 
but  clothed  them  about  with  live  bodies  which  beam  forth  with  the 
light  of  dawn.      Homer  was  objective;  Hlopstock  is  subjective.  But 
perhaps  it  is  the  highest  honor  for  the  German  poet  not  to  have  ;;.ade 
use  of  a  single  Homeric  picture;  perhaps  it  is  more  conformable  to 
his  time,   that  he  paints  his  pictures  so  that  they  enter  into  one's 
soul,   just  as  the  sentient  Greelis  enjoyed  their  sentient  Homer; 
perhaps  the  moral  element  in  Klopstock  is  greater  than  all  the  beau- 
tiful sentience  in  Homer;  perhaps  his  great  talent  in  depicting  the 
hujnan  soul  is  worth  more  than   everything  contained  in  the  Greek  sin- 
ger. '       Herder  is  hereupon  moved  to  quote  from  the  "Litteratur 
Brief e" :   "Homer  was  understood  just  as  little  by  all  the  Greeks  as 
Klopstock  by  all  the  Germans.       The  genuine  critics  of  poetry  are 
at  all  times  and  in  all  lands  as  rare  as  the  poets  themselves  have 
been  I  "1 

In  1769  Herder  compares  i.:ilton  and  Klopstock  with  the  an- 
cients.    'In  wisdom,  might,  majesty,  in  everything  great  and  at  the 
same  tim.e .  incomprehensible  in  the  divinity,   the  poets  of  the  Orient 
are  a  rich,  inexhaustible  source.       In  such  pictures  a  Silius  Itali- 
cus ,  Ovid,  Virgil  and  Glaudian  compared  v.ith  a  Job,  Looses,  Jesaias 
and  David  are  like  a  drop  of  water  compared  v.-ith  the  ocean;  and  it 
is  a  pity  to  lick  a  drop  when  a  chasm  of  greatness,  sublimity  and 
majesty  is  before  us.       Only  a  critical  soul,  devoid  of  emotion, 
would  place  •  ilton  and  Klopstock  behind  a  Gilius  Italicus  and 
1)  Suphan  I,  296,  (1767). 
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Claudlanj  would  hold  up  the  purple  patches  of  an  Ovid  and  Silius 
as  rarities,  as  precious  models  before  the  spiritual  poets  of  the 
Cliristian  religion;  and  would  not  see  the  sunny  sea  of  majesty,  the 
rain-bow  of  splendid  colors,  in  which  the  sacred  books  and  their 
great  imitators  had  painted  the  omnipotence  and  pov/er  of  God. 
Klopstock  has  surpassed  Silius  Italicus  in  liis  reflection  of  Orien- 
tal majesty.'"^      Many  years  later,  in  1796,  Herder  again  compares 
Milton  and  Klopstock.       He  says,  one  is  accustomed  to  call  Klopstock 
the  German  l.'.ilton,  but  he  wishes  that  they  v;ere  never  mentioned  to- 
gether, and  even  that  the  German  poet  had  never  known  the  English 
bard.     'Both  poets  v^rote     sacred  poems,  but  their  muses  are  differ- 
ent.      They  are  like  Looses  and  Christ;  like  the  Old  and  the  Hev/  Tes- 
tament.     L'.ilton's  poem  is  a  reflective  structure  resting  on  old 
pillars;  Klopstock 's  poem  is  a  magic  picture  which  has  its  begin- 
ning in  Gethserians,  and  in  the  most  delicate  human  emotions  and 
scenes  hovers  out  over  earth  and  heaven.     I.illton's  muse  is  as  mas- 
culine as  his  iambic  verse;  Klopstock's  miuse  is  a  more  delicate  one, 
whose  elegies  and  h^^mns  streamx  through  our  whole  soul,   its  single 
objective.'  iiilton's  poem  Is  probably  a  truer  epic,  if  one 

takes'  the  Greek  epic  as  a  model,  but  this  is  only  a  question  of 
form.     Considering  what  true  poetry  is  and  v-/hat  its  effect  on  the 
human  soul  should  be.  Herder  places  the  German  poem  eibove  Iiilton's 
"Paradise  Lost" . 

Herder  does  not  agree  with  Klotz  that  the  unholy  should 
not  be  blended  with  the  holy;  for  in  that  case  the  heathen  charac- 
ters in  the  "Llessiah"  would  have  to  be  eliminated.       The  scenes  of 

1)  Suphan  III,  248,  (1769). 

2)  Suphan  XVIII,  118,  (1796). 
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the  prayer  of  the  heathen  woman,  Portia,   ( "kes  jiah" ,  l;oc;k  Lii:;)  ,  und 
the  account  of  licr  dream  of  Socrates  move  Herder  very  much;  he 
cov.nts  them  among  the  most  precious  in  the  noem.        I!e  is  convlncod 
that  the  hearts  of  his  Christian  readers  v/ili  rarely  have  reached 
so  high  a  step  in  their  adoration  of  Jesus  as  with  tliis  heathen 
prayer.       Herder  knows  that  Portia's  dream  "pours  itself"  into  the 
reader's  heart  more  than  many  another  episode  of  the  "l.'essiah"'': 
Here,  as  alv/ays.  Herder  seeks  and  has  found  the  human  touch;  this 
is  more  to  him  than  orthodoxy  or  dogmatic  religion. 

In  1773  the  last  five  ;.;ongs  of  the  "lAessiah"  appeared, 
and  the  same  year  Herder  published  a  criticism  of  the  whole  poem. 
'It  is  a  "monument  of  German  poetry  and  language",  full  of  the  pur- 
est emotions  and  an  imagination  which  often  approaches  inspiration. 
Klopstock  describes  the  most  hidden  complex  feelings  of  the  human 
soul,  and  pours  them  out  into  words.       Hot  the  least  of  the  merits 

of  the  poem  is  that  it  is  full  of  religion  and  song;  song  like  the 

a 

echo  of  departed  spirits  out  of^valley  of  innocence  and  love.  The 

language  alinost  ceases  to  be  language  and  becomes  music  (Ton).'  a 

p 

resounding  of  golden  strings,  which  sounds  forth  religion.'  It 
is  the  subjective,   the  personal,   the  lyrical  quality  of  the  poem 
v/hich  Herder  praises;   tiie  exx^resslon  of  the  poet's  soul,  -  and  con- 
sequently the  "ijessiah"  is  not  a  national  epic  like  Homer  and  Ossian 
Klopstock  does  not  stand  aside,  leave  out  his  personal  feelir-gs  and 
give  an  objective,  plastic,  picture  of  national  life  and  spirit. 
'Klopstock 's  soul  soared  too  high  above  the  earth  into  realms  beyond 
human  ken;  his  hero  is  not  national  like     Homer's  Achilles  and 

1)  Suphan  III,  244,  (1769). 

2)  Compare  Suphan  X,  229,  (1780-85). 
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Ossian's  Fincal.       The  German  nation  has  not  yet  reached  that  point 

in  its  developMeni  in  religion  and  general  liuman  sympathies  to  em- 
brace  such  a  work,  great  for  all  ti;ne  and  place,  and  to  look  upon 
it  as  its  most  precious  possession.       In  its  plan  the  poem  is  more 
a  work  of  youth  than  of  manhood;  according  to  its  first  outline  more 
an  emulation  of  L-:ilLon  than  an  iiiimediate  revelation.       Christ,  es.- 
pecially  regarding  his  non-epic  character,  is  more  a  Glirist  of  the 
Halle  school  than  the  great  Christ  of  religion.       The  last  portion 
of  the  poem  does  not  compare  favorably  v;ith  the  fii^st;   the  poet  has 
grov/n  older  and  despite  his  endeavor  to  remain  true  to  hiz  early 
simplicity  his  vvork  has  become  a  more  conscious  product.       Time  has 
overtaken  the  poet;   the  German  character  and  ideas  have  changed  in 
the  twenty-five  years  which  passed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the 
"Kessiah" .       The  views  of  religion  have  changed;  and  neither  the 
m-ost  orthodox  nor  the  most  pious  reader  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
poem.       The  times  demand  "a  muse  of  more  masculine,  or  firmer  and 
more  philosophical  form-"'^        '"The  worthiest  poem  of  Germany"  is 
not  a  national  poem,  a  "Volksgedi cht" ,  like  Homer  and  Ariosto.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  marionette  of  the  world,  of  which  whatever  re- 
gards Biblical  history  and  true  folk  lore  ( Volksglaube )   Is  but  the 
wooden  stick  v;hich  the  poet  could  not  conceal  carefully  enough,  as 
if  he  were  ashamed  of  it.       The  diction  and  meter  are  entirely 
Klopstock's  own;   that  is,  poetic,  bold,  delicate,  learned  and  clas- 
sic; never,  however,  or  only  rarely,  language  and  song  for  the 
people,  no  matter  how  high  the  people  might  climb  in  culture.' 

1)  Suphan  V,  258ff,   (1773).     In  "Theologische  Briefe",  XI7 ,  Herder 
condemns  the  use  of  Biblical  history  for  epic  treatment.  (1780-85). 

2)  Suphan  VIII,  430,  (1788). 
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In  his  criticism  of  the  "Ivlessiah"  and  the  epic  as  a  piece 

of  li terature,  Herder  succeeds  in  showing  the  absurdity  of  an  atteuipt 

by  anyone,  at  tliis   Lime  and  a^e ,   Lo  write  a  genuine  epic  poem.  From 

1771  on  Herder  believes  firmly  in  the  ballad  origin  of  the  Ilom'.ric 

epics, a  conception  which  had  occupied  his  attention  before.  The 

epic  must  spring  spontaneously  out  of  the  heart  of  the  nation;  it 

must  be  a  natural  expression  of  national  life  and  spirit;  must  be 

of  popular  origin,   "volks tiimlich"  .       The  truth  of  Herder's  idea  was 

proved  by  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  at  writing  epics  after  the 

2 

appearance  of  the  "iviesGiah".        Even  Schiller  attempted  to  write  an 
epic  in  hiis  youth;  in  "7/ilhelm  Tell"  he  had  a  most  fitting  subject 
for  epic  treatment,  but  he  made  a  drama  of  it.      Goethe,     the  born 
epic  poet,  attempted  an  epic  but  gave  it  up;  his  successful  epic, 
"Hermann  und  Dorothea",  is  not  a  national  poem  but  a  village  idyll. 
Herder  struck  a  deathblow  to  the  old  idea  that  an  epic,  a  national 
poem  could  be  produced  by  the  conscious  effort  of  an  individual. 
Klopstock  had  aivAed  too  high*,  he  had  left  the  earth  and  gone  above 
the  clouds  into  unknown  realms,  whither  few  of  his  conteiuooraries 
could  follow.      .-.t  the  same  tii„e  it  ^ust  be  recognized  that  by 
choosing  the  most  exalted  subject,  he  had  lioped  to  reacli  tlie  highest 
goal. 

One  of  Klopstock's  greatest  admirers  and  interpreters, 
the  poet  Schubart,  said  of  him:  "Illopstock  is  a  great  man,  and  in 
order  thoroughly  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  him  one  must 

1)  Kaym  II,  601. 

2)  Epics  were  written  by  Eodii.er ,  ScliBnaich,  V.'ieland,  J.  E.  Sci-legel, 
Kleist,  Oest,  Naumann,  Gessner,  Zach>-.rid,  Uz,  Loser,  Hess,  Lenz , 

Lavater,  J.E.,  von  Meyer  (1800),  Ronnenberg  (1806-07),  Pyrker  (as 
late  as  the  second  and  t;  ird  decades  of  tl^e  19th  century.) 


oneGelf  possess   ul.e  dispoai  ui on  .Lo  greatness."      'Ve  may  say  that  no 
other  critic  of  the  "hessiah"  possessed  this  appreciation  of  [^reaL- 
ness  as  did  herder,     'while  Le^.'.5ini_;  criticized  the       es.siah"  chiefly 
from  the  point  of  vie;,  of  loriaal  aesthetics,  herder,  in  addition  to 
this,  divined  the  spirit  of  Klopstock's  poetry  in  the  creation  of  a 
r*ev(  ideal  of  man,  based  upon  the  belief  in  the  innate  greatness  of 
ohe  human  soul.       It  is  not  diflicult  to  ti^ace  the  influence  of  this 
ideal  in  the  subsequent  development  of  Gernian  literature,  for  all  of 
its  great  leaders,  herder  as  v.  ell  as  'aoethe  and  ociiiller ,  f  el  t  the 
spell  of  the  inspiring  power  of  Klopstock's  v.-orld  of  ideas  in  their 
youth.       And  it  is  because  herder  recognized  ti^e  full  significance 
of  tlie  "l.iessiah"  for  tiie  develop:.:ent  of  German  culture  that,  shortly 
before  i^is  death,  h.e  summed  up  his  final  opinion  of  U.is  v/ork  in  the 
words:   "Klopstock  v;ro  Le  the  first  classical  book  of  the  German  lan- 
guage since  Luther's  translation  of  tlie  Dible.""^ 
1)  Adrastea  (1803) . 


Pi^KT  I 
Chapter  3 
Herder  and  P^lops  tock  '  s  Lyriccil  Poetry 

Poetry  always  reiriaiued  one  of  Herder 'g  chief  in'.r.rcsts  in 
life  J  liis  love  for  it  liad  been  av/akened,  i^s  v/e  know,  in  hi  a  early 
youth,  wlien  under  his  father's  instruction  he  learned  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  the  hyrnnal .     V/henever  Herder's  own  ;varn  lyrical 
nature  was  deeply  moved,  even  fro.:,  the  very  first  years  spent  in 
L.ohrungeri,  it  '^ave  utterance  to  its  feelings  in  poetry.      "Je  can 
iraagine  vrith  what  avidity,  endowed  as  he  v/as  v.'ith  so  poetic  a  nature 
young  Herder  first  read  Uie  vforks     of  prominent  German  poets  -  upitz 
Haller,  Hagedorn,  Gcllert,  Uz,  Lessing,  Creuz,  Elelst,  Siiiion  Dach  - 
which  he  found  in  Trescho's  library.       It  is  possible  that  he  also 
became  acquainted  v.itli  some  of  hlopstock's  lyrical  poems,  as  v;ell 
as  v;ith  the  "Llessiah",  at  this  time  (1760-62).       Be  that  as  it  nay, 
without  doubt  he  learned  to  appreciate  fully  the  genuine  lyrical 
qualities  of  Klopstock's  poetry  in  Koenigsberg,  v/here  he  received 
invaluable  Instruction  and  inspiration  from  Haiuann .  IIlopstocK's 
odes,  as  is  vrell  known,  had  appeared  periodically  from  1740  on  in 
various  pamiDhlets,  and  were  circula.ted  largely  in  manuscript  among 
the  poet's  friends  and  adm.irers.       Some  of  these  poems  must  have 
found  theii''  way  to  Hamann,  for  we  will  remember   that  a.s  early  as 
1759  he  had  recOi;^nized  Klopstock's  lyrical  genius,  and,  in  the  very 
year  lierder  came  to'  Koenigsherg,   termed  the  poet  "a  great  singer  of 
Germany"  and  ''the  great  restorer  of  the  lyric". 

herder's  Interest  in  poetry  while  a  pupil  of  Ha..iann  be- 
comes evident  in  the  essay  on  the  ode,  and  in  his  "Versuch  einer 
Geschichte  der  Dicht^unst",  written  before  his  departure  for  Riga. 


Diu^dach  af  1  ii'DiS   that  the  v/ouri£j  ci*i  Lie  made  use  of  Blackwell '  c  "liomer  ' 
(published  iii  1755)  in  v.ri  ;.,lng  these  two  works      but  even  .lj.  _.-.'.x.- 
v/ell  lielped  hi.ii  lo  formulate  his  ideas  coricerriing  the  ode,  his  movi..^ 
iiiipulse  had  undoubtedly  come  I'rom  Ilaniann,  and  the  realization  of  truo 
Ivrical  poetr;^'  in  IQopstock.     herder's  o;.n  intense  musical  nature, 
too,  contributed  in  no  small  de£;ree  tov/ard  determining  his  conceijtion 

o 

01  poeLry. 

In  his  essay  on  the  ode  herder  defines  this  form,  of  verse 

as  "the  first-born  ciiild  of  the  emotions,   the  ori£;;in  of  poetry,  and 

the  very  f^erm  of  its  life".       The  first  ode  vras  a  child  of  nature 

and  bore  the  most  intimate  relation  to  man's  emotions;  it  was  a  'bong 

of  the  feelings".      i^s  such  it  combined,  herder  believes,  epic, 

dramatic  and  lyrical  qualities,  and  hence  became  the  life  and  source 

of  all  other  forms  of  verse.       The  mo ther- tongue  of  the  human  race 

v/as  poetry,  and  the  mo  ther  -  tongue  of  the  poet  is  song;  hence  poetry 

and  music  were  originally  one,  and  .  remained  so  until  art  sex^arated 

them.       In  the  most  genuine  poetry,  herder  therefore  affirms,  music 

again  assumes  its  original  importance,  and  the  true  genius  can  in 

his  artistic  creation  once  more  unite  poetry  and  music This  is 

herder's  idea  of  geiLUine  lyrical  verse,  -  an  expression  of  the  poet's 

4 

own  emxO Lions  expressed  in  rhythmiic,  melodious  language. 

Klopstock,  as  Schiller  also  recognized,  v/as  truly  a  music- 

5 

al  poet,  and  the  creator  of  a  nev/  poetic  language.  herder  himiself, 
in  1768,  says  tliat  like  Hagedorn,  Gerstenberg  and  Ramler  (the  Is.st- 

1)  Deutsche  Rundschau,  vol.   142,  p.  242. 

2)  Erinnerungen  III,  20  7. 
o)  Lebensbild  I,  5,  a,  pp.  61-95. 

4)  Erinnerungen  III,  207. 

5)  Deutsche  Rundschau,  vol.  142,  pp.  259f. 
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named  in  his  cantatas),  Klops  Lock  did  not  i:iy  poetry  but  sung 

it."^      In  Klops tock  Herder  1  ound  a  poet  vviio  combined  luusic  and  lan- 
f^juage ,  and  whose  work  consequently  approached  the  merits  oi  original 
poetry.       Thus  v.g  can  under stai.d  v/iiy  he  later,  in  Riga,  Cibose 
Elopstock  s  free  meter  in  his  translation  of  some  parts  of  i-snian. 
r.Tiile  herder  V;'as  in  Lhe  Baltic  city  he  and  iiamann  kept  tneii-  ...u  uuai 
interest  in  Klops tock  alive  through  correspondence,  and  notified  eaoL 
otlier  of  the  discovery  of  new  odes.*^ 

Herder's  first  estimate  of  Klops tock 's  lyrical  powers 
appeared, in  scattered  remarks,  in  tlie  ''Fragnente "  of  1767  and  1768. 
In  this  criticism  he  keeps  constantly  before  u.s  his  conception  of 
lyrical  poetry,   -  tlie  simple,  natural  expression  of  the  liuma.n  emo- 
tions, unhampered  by  classical  rule  and  convention,  in  which  v;ords , 
tliought  and  feeling  become  a  perfect  unit  in  harir;onious  rhythm.  he 
says  that  before  Klops.tock  and  Ramler  appeared  the  best  writer  of 
odes  in  Germany  was  Cramer;  but  that  his  poetry  w'as  often  nothing  but 
tinkling  rhymie  (Ge.ilinael  von  heimien)  .         Lost  of  Klops  tock 's  odes, 
on  the  ot'lier  hand, seem  to  him  to  approach  the  hyirm.     'They  are  soli- 
loquies of  tl.e  human  heart.     ■  rlis  "psalm"  gives  the-  emooions,  in 
their  rapid  succession,  an^  unchecked  passage;  we  hear  one  w-ave  beat- 
ing upon  the  next;  a  final  surge  goes  higher  than  all  its  pred'ecess- 
ors,  o.nd  silence  ensues;  v/e  are  lost  in  meditation,   till  suddenly 

1)  Suphan  II,  39.  Compare  KKIII,  569,  (1802);  KVI ,  251,  (I7i^5);  V, 
253,  (1773);  V,  310,  (1771);  KJI,  327,  {17c^Q)  .  Brw .  mit  Kicolai , 
78  -  July  2,  1772. 

2)  Suphan  IV,  494  (note) .     These  translations  preserved  in  Volks- 
lieder  II,  2,  14,  15,  16. 

5)  Leberxsbild  I,  2,  p,  5  -  herder  to  Hamann,  Jan.  1765;  p.  116  - 
Iiamann  to  Herder,  Feb.  20,  1766.     Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  102  - 
herder  to  Caroline,  Sept.  12,  1770  -  Herder  speaks  of  an  ode  of 
Klopstock  which  is  still  among  his  '.oaDers  in  Liefland. 

4)  Suphan  I,  169,  (1767). 
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a  new  succesjion  of  ideas  intoxicaLes        v.'lUi  a  ploar;,ui;t  conf i-.i-.lon  ol' 

thoughts."^      Kiops  Lock  knows  how  to  penetraLe  tu   iiiu  t  i'e- 

cesses  of  tlie  heart;  and  many  a  song  is  a  model  in  the  e::pre3sion  of 

a  calm,  devcut  ei;iotion,  especially  of  the  gentler  emotions.'  llo- 

v.liere  is  the  poet  more  felicitous,  herder  believes,  than  in  iiis  re- 

flections  upon  death. 

The  critic  feels  the  indi  idual  quality  of  genius  which 

I'lopstoch  iias  breathed  inlo  his  poems,  and  \.hich  makes  them  at  once 

distinctly  modern  and  yet  genuinely  poetical.       It  matters  little  to 

him  v/hether  or  not  they  adhere  to  the  classical  model  of  the  ode. 

If  the  reader  is  not  v;illing  that  they  should  be  called  odes.  Herder 

says,  let  them  remain  v.liat  they  are  -  lyrical  pictures,  images  of  the 

poet's  fancy  v/iiich  find  expression  in  inueical  language."^  Klopstock 

does  not  permit  his  im-agination  to  lose  itself  in  the  "labyrinth  of 

mythology"  in  those  poems  which  sing  his  emotions  and  arouse  tlie 

4 

feelings  of  the  reader.        So,  too,  herder  finds  very  little  v,hich 
v.ould  recall  the  classical  poet,  Horace.       The  ode  dedicated  lo 
Frederick  of  Denmark  and  placed  as  a  prefzice  to  the  "I.lessiah"  may 
seem  at  the  beginning  to  be  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  Latin  odes,  - 
however,  in  his  portrayal  of  a  Christian  soul  the  German  poet  soon 
enters  a  world  of  thoughts  and  emotions  peculiar  to  Klopi^tock  him.- 
sslf,  and  trods  a  path  utterly  unknowri  to  Horace.       In  some  other 
poems,  as  in  the     "Ziirchersee " ,  herder  adiiiits  tiiere  are  to  be  found 
excellent  horatian  qualities,  but  the  final  impression  and  the 

1)  Suphan  I,  467,  (1767). 

2)  Suphan  I,  269,  (1767). 

3)  Suphan  I,  209,  (1767). 

4)  Suphan  I,  436,  (1767). 
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fundamental  tone  lie  maintLi.ins   to  be  entirely  the  contribution  of 
Klopstock's  talent."^      The  psalm  to  the  king  of  Denmark  Herder  con- 
siders a  .uodel  In  Llie  iuilation  of  tlie  unuer iodic  iv.elody  of  the 
Hebrew  poets;  he  finds   the  Hebrew  discerptation  (Zers tilcklung)  ol 
language  and  at  the  same   tirae  the  synthesis  of  images  peculiar  to 
the  Greek  poets;  here  and  thoi'e  appear  little  v/a  ter-f  alls ,  yet  the 
'.vhole  remains  a  gentle  stream  rolling  along  over  smooth  stones. 
This,  Herder  believes,  is  probably  Klopstock's  most  precious  lyrical 
poem,*^      Of  the  ode,   "B'rilihlingsfeier"  ,he  says  that,  inspired  by 
nature  as  it  is,  it  \7ill  alv/ciis  make  a  most  touching  appeal  to  a 
sensitive  heart,  v.hlch  can  respond  to  the  delicate  feelings  tlie  poem 
expresses,  and  vrhich  seeks  something  beside  mere  word-pictures  in  a 
poem,  or  "non  sens"  of  spiritual  emotion."^ 

■Te  shall  find  opportunity  later  to  discuss  more  definitel 
the  nature  of  herder's  intei'-ests  and  v/ork  immediately  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Germany,  after  an  absence  of  six  years.     It  v/ill  suffice  to 
say  here  that  many  of  his  efforts  ir.  Gtrassburg  and  Blickeburg  '.vere 
being  directed  toward  arousing  his  countrymen  to  a  recognition  of 
their  own  talents  and  a  realization  of  the  value  of  tiieir  own  cul- 
ture b^(■  awakening  a  live  interest  in  the  past  achievements  of  their 
race.      "i^very  subject  that  could  lend  him.  or  his  people  supj.;0:'t  in 
this  woxCderful  patriotic  movement,  Herder  studied  zealously.  he 
buried  himiself  in  the  literature  of  tlie  Orient;  and  he  contributed 
his  share  as  well  toward  the  rediscovery  of  tiie  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Korth  and  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  linguistic 

1)  Suphan  I,  467,  (l767). 

2)  Suphan  I,  271,  (1767). 

3)  Suphan  I,  485,   (l767)  . 
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and  liiGtorical  rei>earch  . "'"      But  wliat  is  uiout  sisjii^'icant ,  F.erdor'r: 
intcruGL  in  Klopstock,  and  parLicularly  in  Klopctock'a  odo^,  ojooi^ulj 
more  vital  Ihan  ever  before.      V.e  will  recall  how  he  liad  longed  for 
Klopstock's  "Llessiah",   "Lieder",  and  "I.erraannsschlacht "  on  board 
ship  upon  leaving  Riga;  liov/  he  had  craved  these  same  works  in  Mantes 
to  fill  the  void  in  liis  heart  caused  by  his  personal  contact  and 
acquaintance  with  the  French  people,  their  literature  and  culture. 
I-ow  in  Gtrassburg  v;e  find  him  most  diligently  collecting  the  odes; 
he  v/rites  from  Hamburg  to  Ztirich,  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the 
other  for  them."^      He  reads  the  odes  in  connection  v/i  th  the  poems 

r-7 

of  thie  old  German  ^-minnesingers ;       in  both  he  feels  tiie  breath  of 
that  viril  Germanic  spirit  v/hich  he  hopes  to  reawaken  in  th^e  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  spirit  is  still  alive j 
needing  only  to  be  awakened  from  its  dormEincy. 

But  besides  this  larger  critical  interest,  Herder  also 
finds  a  personal  satisfaction  in  reading  Klopstock's  odes.  In 
Caroline  Flachsland  he  had  found  his  own  "Cidli",  and  consequently 
the  feelings  of  love  and  friendship  which  Klopstock  had  expressed 
so  passionately  in  his  poetry  appeal  to  herder  as  a  reecho  of  his 
own  emotions.       he  writes  to  his  sv/eetheart ,  August  30,  1770:  "Since 
nothing  interests  me  now  "..liich  appeals  alone  to  reason,  you  can 
judge  hov;  glad  I  was  when  I  found  some  odes  of  Klopstock  v.hich  are 
new  to  me  and  express  the  fullest  emotions."'^'    V.'e  can  see  how 
sympathetic  Herder's  own  nature  was  v.-ith  that  of  Klopstock  in  anothei 
letter  v/ritten  to  Caroline,  in  v.hich  he  tells  us  that  while  reading 
one  of  the  odes   (".-Is  ich  unter  den  henschen  noch.  war")  a  feeling  of 

1)  Lebeiisbild  III,  1,  p. 236  -  herder  to  Caroline,  Oct. 23,   lY'VO;  p. 
263  -  to  Hartknoch,  hov.  21,  1770. 

2)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  o.  157.     To  Car oline ,3ep tember .  1770. 

3)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  89.     To  Caroline,  Sept.  9,  1770. 

4)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  78.     Compare  p.  94  -  Sept.  9,  1770.  
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re.iiiniscence  (uine  Anerinneruni_,)  came  over  hiia  -  like  certain  (;  >- 
Lions  v/lTich  ^urq  like  llchttin^  Lhrouch  the  soul  -        if  ho  himself 
years  before,  had  expressed  those  very  feelin^js  in  that  very  poei., 
for  no  one  buL  Garolirio  . The  lovers  address  each  other,   too,  a:; 
"Fetrarca"  and  "Laura",   the  poeoic  names  used  by  Klopstock. 

Herder  reco^iiizes  also   Ihe  ethical  and  iiioral  value  of  the 
odes,  for  he  v/rites  to  Caroline:   "However  much  I  detest  an  erudite 
woman,  it  seems  beautiful  to  a.e  that  a  tender  soul  like  yours  should 
be  able  to  realize  such  ennobling  emotions."      Lost  of  the  letters 
Herder  wrote  to  Caroline  from  Strassburg  arr;  full  of  references  to 
the  odes."      He  sends  lier  all  the  new  poems  lie  can  find,  and  when  he 
expresses  the  intention  of  making  a  collection  of  some  few  Gerii;an 
poems  which  seem  to  Him  to  be  ."t.iie  true  expression  of  emxOtion  and 
the  outpouring  of  a  soul",  proposes  to  include  in  it  some  of  G-ersten- 
berg's  "T^ndeleien" ,  but  especially  Klopstock's  lyrical  poems. ^ 
7/ith  this  in  view  he  bids  Oaroline  copy  some  of  the  latter  out  of  the 
collection  of  "Bremier  Beitr£lge"  which  is  available  to  her;  he  intends 
to  put  them  into  a  song-book  (Gesangbuch) ,   "and  how  glad  I  should  be 
to  secure  som.e  which  I  have  not  let  seen".'"'       Caroline  replies  to 
Herder's  request,     but  it  seems   this  collection  never  came  to  pass. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  1752  Elopstock  Yi-as  collecting 
his  odes  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  an  edition  of  them.     Ht  any 
rate,  he  writes  to  Gleim,  February  19th,  1759:    "I  beg  you  to  send  me 

1)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  39.  To  Caroline,  Sept.  9,  1770. 

2)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  127.  To  Caroline,  Sept.  9,  1770. 

3)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.   102.     To  Caroline,  Sept.   12,  1770. 

4)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  pp.   59,  101,   127,  138,   167,   169,   170,   191,  204, 

241,  276. 

5)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  78.     To  Caroline,  /.ug.  30,  1770. 

6)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  94.     To  Car oline  ,SBp t .  9,  1770. 

7)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  151.     To  Car oline, Sept .  22,  1770. 

8)  Haym  I,  420. 
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the  ode  "An  die  Freunde"  r'V;ln£olf " )  .     I  am  engaged  in  looking  over 

my  odes  and  bringing  them  into  shape   .        Again  in  17G7,  he  v.-rites 

to  this  sajiie  friend  tliat  he  ruay  expect  the  odes  soon  "eiLiior  in 

print  or  in  manuscript".''      Still,  we  know  tiiat  the  xjoet  always 

considered  his  odes  of  ii.inor  ii^portance  coapared  with  the  .essiah" 

i.nd  his  hope  of  seeing  them  published  coilec  Lively  evidently  never 

reachied  a  high  pitcli  of  concern.     The  poems  (forty-seven  in  number), 

gleaned  from  all  sources,  finally  made  their  first  appearance  in 

I  4 

book-form,  v/i  thout  Klopstock  s  l:i:o;;ledge ,     among  that  cultured  circle 

of  tlie  poet's  admirers  in  Darmstadt  whom  Goethe  often  called  "the 

5 

Darmstadt  co:.jnunion  of  saints".        The  members  of  this  circle  (Caro- 
line Flachsland  w^ls  among  them)  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
human  kindness  and  love  which  glowed  in  Klopstock 's  poetry,  and 
remind  one  of   that  other  group  of  admirers  in  Ztirich  who,  feeling  the 
ir.ifluence  of  Klopstock's  wonderful  personality,  all  but  worshipped 
him  during  his  visit  there  in  1750.       In  Darmstadt  the  nobility  it- 
self recognized  the  priceless  value  of  IIlops  Lock's  poetry,  for  the 
first  printed  editior.  wo.s  made  by  command  of  Countess  Karoline  of 
Hessen-Darms tadt .     It  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1771  with  the  title: 
"Elopstocks  Oden  und  Elegien.     Vier  und  dreyssigmal  gedrukt.  Ftir 
Ihro  Tlochfiirs tliche  Durchlaucht  die  Frau  Lo-ndgr^fin  von  Darmstadt. 
Vigiietoe.     Darmstadt,  1771."'^      Herder  was  one  of  the  thirty-four 

1)  Archiv  fi^ir  Litt.  Gesch.     Vol.  r.II,  251. 

2)  Klopstock  Z,  431.     Klopstock  to  Gleim,  Dec.  19,  1767. 

3)  'Teimar.  Jaiirbuch  IV,  124.  Klopstock  to  Gleim,  Sept.  27,  1748. 

4)  x^rchiv  fiir  Litt,.  Gesch.     Vol.   Ill,  396. 

5)  Lyon,  21. 

6)  Ciuellen  und  Forschiungen ,  Vol.  IZZ'.IY.,  S2ff. 

Two  other  editions  appeared  latc.r  in  1771:   "F  .G  .Klops  tocks  kleine 
poetische  und  prosaische  V.erke.  Ghr.Fr.  D.  Schubart.  Frankfurt 
und  Leipzig.     1771";  and  another  by  Bode  in  Kamburg  which  Klop- 
stock himself  directed. 
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who  \\iice  to  receive  copies, arc!  upon  readii-.^  l^-^^  coLiecLivJii  ue  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  in  the  follovvini:,  poem: 

Zu  einor  Saniralung  Klops  tock '  scher  Oden  und  Elegien 

1771 

Ja,  sa;;i;iilet  Sie,  die  Eld.tteri  die  zerissnen, 

zerstreuten  Waisen  Deu tschlands  !  Stlsse  Eliltlie 
soli  sie  denn  ^c*r  der  Llord  verwelji': 

Versammlet  sie.'  Den  Bard'  ara  tiefen  Sunde 

soli  hier  auf  Ka ttenhtihn, auf  Traiibenbergen 
sein  I'ranz  der  V.'onnelieder  bliUhn.' 

Denn  seine  Y/onnelieder  3ind  siel  Blurnen 

der  ersten  FrUlilingsscele !  sind  die  Br^u.  te 
der  ;,.orgenr5  thef  antasie  . 

von  Klopstocks  LebenI  I. oh,  der  Bardej tingling 

schuf  dai:.als  noch  sein  ScMfer-Eden]  schuf  es 
V.'eltiiber .'  denn  auf  dieser  '.7elt, 

wo  ists:     Rief  Fanny,  die  er  nocii  nicnt  kannte, 
und  Fanny,  die  er  nie,  nie  kennen  so lite, 
sang  seine  I. eta  I     l  eta  selbst 

ward  ilim  ja  Jugendtraum  nur .'     Und  in  Anbruch 
do 3  Traums,  in  Ahndungs-,  in  Pr ophe tenfarben 
da  wars!  da  taucht'   er  seinen  Kiel, 

und  schuf  sich  Rosenhimniel  '  Spricht  :.:it  Engeln 
als  BriUdern!     L.it  dem  Gott,  der  Engel  Vater 
als  Liebezartes  jtingstes  Kind, 

das  ihm  im  Schoose  lacht.     Lachit  Hirmnel  um  sich, 
und  wo  der  himiuel  Lacht  wird,  o  da  dcli.:n:ern 
HjIll  Thirilnen  i.eues  Iliuoelreich . 

Auf  kl^ren  sie  die  Blick'   ih:ii,  dass  er  Zeiten 

v/eissagt,  die  komi-^en  -  v/eil  sie  korriLien  solleni 
und  laben  ihn  iiiit  Ahndungs traum, 

mit  riedersehn,  mit  Auf erstehungsfreuden, 
nit  Dor tumarmen ,  mit  der  Krone  D^mmrung , 
die  1-ier  ihm  achi  eln  Dornkranz  ward  I 

Eilt  denn  in  Freirde-Ohor  hin,  diclitet  Freunde 

sich  hin  ins  Leben;  sollsn's  jetzt  ihm  werden, 
mid  haucht  sie  jnit  Begeisterung 

der  T^uschungs  tund '  an.     Ach.'  der  Eardei tingling 
•  sah  Llenschen  noch  als  Eilder!     holde  Schatten 
des  Teppichs  .'     Liebe trunkner  Blick, 


30  Viilndeflach    ^elundenl   -  Ivlensclienschtine 
1st  AiiSsenwerk,  iot  Hiille  nur , 

let  schtirie  Farb  '  una  Gliederv. ohllaut .  Innen 
in  Eln(5ev/eiden  dec  Katur,  in  Kd.dern 
des  Ilreiselauls ,  \:o  ist  sie  da 

die  stlsse  TcluscliuncV      V/o  die  i.'.orgenrosen 
der  VJangen  und  der  schttne  Puis  des  Cusens 
ur.d  aller  Reize  Zaubernacht?  - 

Doch  v.ti^,  ^er{^liedrers  taiii  ]     der  j.xnschhei trittrder  , 
der  L'ittrder  aller  Heiz'  und  Lebensf reuden , 
weg  in  des  kalten  Todes  Hand! 

I^iicht  in  die  Hand  des  Jtinglings.     Geht,  ihr  Freuhde 
der  Unschuldslieb '  und  V/onn'  und  ilirer  Iiuse 
und  ilires  Tln^clnenlus  t^esangs  ,. 

Geht,  Freunde  Klopstocks !    und  der  schSnste  Segen 
der  liens chlieit  segn'  euch,iiseid,  o  silissgetd-uscliet 
von  Lied'  und  Wonn'  und  LebenszeitI" 

Ilir  soilt  i^it  Klopstock  v/eineni       Sure  Thrd.ne 

aus  schttiiem  Herzen,  soil  ilji  schtiner  scliinlicken 
als  harter  lieeresper len  Kranz ! 

liir  sollt  Liit  I'lopstock  vreinenj     und  in  Biumen 
des  nahen  Frilihlings  liinzerf  lies  send,  ftililen 
ilin  filihlen,  Lebens  ganzen  V.'erthI 

Ein  Freud''-,  ein  Freundschaf tsbeben !  zv/ischen  Bergen 
der  alten  guten  Katten,  an  uen  Gr^nzen 
des   trugverarmten  Galliens! 

sollt  eucli  da  stilles  Eden  schafienl  Eeben 

des  siissen  V/ahnes  trunkner  Stirn'  umschlingen 
und  Allvergessen,  was  die  ".'elt, 

(Die  gross e  Sklaven-  trug-  und  Karren-Erde I ) 

vergessen,  v/as  sie  v/iirklich  isti     und  schaffen 
in  Eucii  und  uni  Euch  Eure  V.'elt 

Und  denn  init  Klopstock  jciuchzeni     Eure  Ftirstin, 
von  Ktin'gen  elnst  und  Kttniginnen  Lutterl  ^ 
keil  Euch,  dass  sie  mit  Klopstock  ftihlt! 


1)  Suphan  r:ax,  347ff . 
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We  renernber  liovr  many  years  before  Herder  had  first  boer. 
moved  by  Illopstock '  r.  odes;  with  v/hat  eagcrnesn  and  zeal  he  conntantly 
collected  tliem;  and  how  jjucIl   Lhey  i.oant  to  hi...,  uL'-pecially  in  ..i-. 
burg;  but  here  for  the  first  time  he  is  able  to  read  a  whole  collec- 
tion of  them  (almost  a  iialf  hundred  in  one  volume),  and  tlie  strength, 
beauty  and  truthi  of  tlieir  sentiment,   thus  composed  into  ondl^v/onderful 
message,  is  so  moving  that  h^e  is  forced  to  find  relief  for  his  feel- 
ings in  poetry.      All  the  feelings  of  happiness,  cor,fort  and  eleva- 
tion experienced  at  odd  moments  for  many  years  by  the  reauing  of  in- 
dividual odes  are  here  gathered  together  in  one  overwhelming  emotion 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

The  significance  of  this  collection  seems  to  be  to  him. 
that  these  "tattered  and  scattered  orphans  of  Germany"  have  been 
brought  together  in  safe  keeping,   -  orphans  because  they  belong  to 
all  of  Germany;   the^'  are  the  offspring  of  the  heart  of  the  German 
nation  as  it  beats  in  the  genius  of  Klopstock.       These  sweet  blossoms 
he  predicts,  shall  thrive  s.nd  flourish  in  their  new  hom.e  and  do 
honor  to  their  creator  who  tarries  in  the  Korth.     They  are  songs  of 
th.e  spring-time  of  the  poet's  life,  colored  by  the  wonderful  dawn  of 
his  youthful  phantasy.       Herder  reco^.nizes  fully  the  marvellous 
genius  of  the  young  bard  in  creating  an  ideal  world  of  love  and 
beauty  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  his  overflowing  heart;  his  genius 
even  soars  up  into  the  very  heavens  themselves,  in  its  efforts  to 
realize  the  exalted  dream  of  the  poet.       The  young  -.vriter's  unself- 
ish humanity  makes  him.  long  for  coi.jiunion  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
his  fancy  again  aims  to  satisfy  his  cravings  by  conjuring  up  an 
ideal  world  of  friendship  filled  v/ith  companions  who  completely  ful- 
fill the  demands  of  his  ideal  visions.       Here  Herder's  critical  mind 
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(jCts  ths  bet-Lcr  of  lils  heart,  and  would  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
the  usefulner.G  of  this  poetic  ..orlu  of  Lhe  ijiiaclnation ;  but  he 
shakes  off  the  tciiipuation  to  use  this  "dissec ting-knife ,  -  this 
murderer  of  humanity,  and  of  all  life's  charm  and  joy,"       There  coraef 
back  to  hin  in  all  its  sliari^ness  the  feelin-;;  of  loneliness  \/hich  ].e 
had  experienced  in  France,  and  the  bai'ren  imxjression  v.'liich  French 
culture  and  art,  dominated  by  reason  and  ar tif iciali ty,  had  made  upon 
him;  and  the  violent  contrast  to  all  this  found  in  Klopstock's  noetr^ 
full  of  love  and  happiness,  ai;jain  makes  him  realize  fully  v/liat  an 
important  role  this  poetry  should  play  among  his  country-men,  helpin 
to  recreate  a  nev;  life  in  some  measure  comparable  to  the  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  Klopstock's  verse.     On  the  border-land  of  Gaul  C'des  Trug- 
verarmten  Galliens";  and  in  an  earlier  rendering,   "des  armen  Blende- 
galliens"),  he  asserts,  v/hich  has  lost  all  power  of  imagination  and 
all  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  creative  phantasy  for  real 
life,  Klopstock's  eidmirers  shall,  by  assimilating  the  spirit  of  this 
poet's  v/ork,  learn  to  appreciate  the  full  vrorth  of  life.       Tliis  idea 
v:orld  created  by  thie  poet's  fancy  will  stir  them  to  nobler  efforts  to 
make  their  world  of  actuality  better  auid  happier.-^ 

The  same  year  (1771)  herder  v/rote  a  second  poeiri,  on 


1)  Suphan  'CdX,  347ff .     Concerning  tl^is  poem  Herder  v/rites  to  Merk, 
in  April,  1771:   "I  have  poured  forth  m.y  feelings  upon  the  first 
perusals  of  these  favorite  odes  of  Klop:.;  tock '  s  youth  (but  in 
accordance  with  my  present  misanthropic  views)  into  a  poem,  '.-hich 
i  have  sent  to  your  neighbor  as  a  v/ord  of  gratitude  for  tie  iionor 
of  being  one  of  your  chosen  thirty-four"  -  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p. 
366.       To  Caroline  he  writes:    "I  am  very  sorry  I  enclosed  the 
"v/einerliche"  poem  on  Klopstock's  odes;  it  vras  the  first  'Auf- 
v/allung'"    ...  Lebensbild  III,  1,  355.     Herder  recognizes  the 
literary  deficiencies  of  the  poem,  and  his  critical  mind  resents 
somev/hat  the  exuberance  of  the  feelings  expressed  in  it. 

2)  Suphan  :::ri^',  350.     See  Kachlass  III,  141.       To  Caroline,  October- 
liovember,  1771. 


illopGtock'c  1^  i.'xt;...i  j^ioetry."^       In  it  i.i.  ^.i-aises  riar  ticulu.'i^    .....  l.- 
sical  quality  of  the  verse,  ;.hich  varies  vd  th  the  cipirit  of  the  in- 
tlividual  odes;   thus  the  reli^_;ious  poems  and  those  inspired  by  nature 
eacJi  possess      ...slody  peculiar  to  thoiaselvec  .       Ve  considers  most 
beautiful  the  love  poeias;   they  are  like  a  harp  of  morning  sun-bear.:s 
bodyin£;;  forth  the  heavens  in  iiiusic.       He  notes  how  the  poet,  upon 
the  deatii  of  his  beloved  Cidli,  found  comfort  for  ]\is  sorrow  in 
siiij^ing  th.e  praises  of  his  fath.rland  -  a  fatherland,  however,  :r.ade 
more  perfect  than  Lhe  real  Gerinany  by   the  idealizing  power  of  iniag- 
ination  v/hicii  coi-jures  up  Keruann '  s  bards.     Nevertheless,  he  trusts 
that  Klopstock  will  long  continue  to.Ldng  of  this  visionary  country, 
for  he  realizes  the  power  of  the  ideal  to  rr.ake  the  real  more  -perfect 
Just  as  in  the  other  poem  he  hopes  the  circle  of  friends  in  Darm- 
stadt ■..'ill  create  a  better  and  happier  vrorld  for  themselves  by  be- 
coming imbued    v/ith  the  spirit  of  Klopstock's  poems  on  friendship 
a.\d  love,  so  here,  he  believes,  the  patriotic  odes  v. ill  help,  the 
whole  nation  attain  a  more  ideal  state. 

In  his  letters  to  Caroline  during  1771  (the  year  in  which 
tlie  three  different  editions  appeared)  c.nd  1772,  Herder  refers  again 
and  again  to  tlie  odes,  evidently  rereading  them  frequently.  ''An 
die  Freunde"  would  seem  to  be  liis  favorite;  he  considers  it  more 
Pindaric  than  any  ode  since  Findar  himself,"^  -  the  outr:>ouring  of  the 
fullest  heart  and  U.e  most  beautiful  soul."    Upon  receiving  an  edi- 
tion of  the  poems  (most  probably  one  of  the  two  different  volumes 

1)  Suphan  !T-I7.,  350.     See  h'achlass  III,  141.     To  Caroline,  October- 
November,  1771. 

2)  For  references  to  the  odes  see  letters  to  Go.roline  (1771):   -  Le- 
bensbild  III,  1,  pp  .308,338,350  ;r.achlass  1 1 1  ,pp  .  53 , 81 , 93 ,  ^  11 .125 ; 
(1772)  rachlass  I I I ,344 ;( 1773 )  I.achlass  111,416,458.  To  Merk(l77l) 
Lebensbild  111,1, p. 325.   -^^o  I.icolai   ( 1772) -Brw.mi t  hicolai,  78. 

3)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p. 366.     To  Kerk,  April,  1771. 

4)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p. 355.     To  Caroline,  1771. 


nubllslied  i):  the  I'all  of  1771)  lie  v/rites  to  Caroline,  Oc tober-r:ove..i- 
ber,  1771:   "I  have  received  a  copy  of  Klopstock's  odes,  and  kept  It 
for  myself  only  tliree  days  so   that  you  miclit  enjoy  it  the  sooner. 
It  is  heavenly,  and  I  an  completely  cari^icd  away  by  it....     It  has 
no  equal.    ...       Klox)stock  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  i.ie .    .  .  ."^ 
This  shov.'s  v;hat_  an  important  place   Lhe  odes  had  coLie  to  occuxjy  in 
Herder's  mental  world  and  whiat  great  satisfaction  his  fetjlings  found 
in  th.eir  sentiments.'^  *1l  But  for  all  his  v/arm  praise,  Herder  v/as  not 
unmindful  of  I'vlops  took '  s  fatal  tendency  to  give  his  v/onderful  imag- 
ination suchi  free  play  that  it  tended  to  lose  itself  in  abstraction, 
and  thus  fall  short  of  the  real  purpose  of  poetry,  -  to  stir  the 
reader's  emotions  by  permitting  him  to  follov;  in  the  poet's  trail, 
he  considers  himself  higlily  honored  because  Lerk  had  compared  the 
duskiness  (D^rmiierung)  of  his  poetry  with  the  same  quality  in  Elop- 
stock;  yet  he  considers  his  o;.'n  poetry  a  combination  of  tliought  and 
feeling,   "a  r.ixture  of  philosophy  and  emotion".       In  the  outpouring 
of  pure  emotion  herder  believes  Klopstock  far  superior  to  himself; 
still,  he  says,  Klopr.tock's  odes  leave  but  a  dusky  chord  ( D&.uuerungs - 
ton)   of  vague,  confused  (dunkele)   sentiments  in  the  reader's  soul] 
"The  faint  ech.o  of  a  bell"   (hacriliall  der  Giocke)  !     he  believes  his 
own  poems  leave  bch-ind  a  clearer  thought  a.nd  image  (was  KlSlreres, 
Funke ,  Sentenz,  D-ild,  l,:axime)  .'^ 

In  17G7  herder  had  expressed  his  feeling  of  the  deficien-  ! 
cies  of  the  "i.LesDiah"  in  its  v.ant  of  the  epic  spirit;  of  action,  and 

1)  hachlass  III,  141.     To  Caroline,  Cc t . -Nov ., 1771 . 

2)  References  to  the  odes  in  Caroline's  letters  to  Kerder-Dec . 1771 , 
hachlass  "^:i,141;  hachlass  111,144  (hov. 1771)  ;p  .195(har  .9,1772)  ; 
p. 290  (June  1772) . 

3)  Lebensbild  111,1, p. 333.     ^o  .erk,i771.    .Compare  I'firte,  401  - 
Sulzer  to  Bodmer,  Dec. 20, 1771.     Klopstock's  odes  are  here  con- 
sidered too  "sera-ohiech"  . 


of  any  real]y  human  element.     Ij>  17G9  and  1770  he  reiterate;?  thin 
even  more  forcefully,"^  exprescin^^  a  ciiailar  idea  ii.  i^.^^i  ^   ..o  ^^ju.^^ 
of  Klo^jstock's  love  poetry  and  that  of  his  imitators.       These  poeias, 
he  says.,  have  soared  to   the  vei'y  cates  of  the  Oriental  heavens;  to 
the  altars  of  the  protecting  spirits,  and  almost  to  the  tliTone  of 
lighxt  in  the  chorus  of  heavenly  joys,     he  sounds  a  note  of  warning;  tc 
the  Klopstock  scliool  of  poets  by  reminding  them  that  if  they  would 
follow   the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  Scotch  love-songs,  they 
must  put  less  play-work  (Spielwerk)   into  their  love  elegies.^  Her- 
der realizes  that  the  love  found  in  Klopstocl:'s  and  C-essner's  poetry 
is  characteristic  of  that  eigl:teenth  century  period  when  the  xDendu- 
lum  had  swung  its  farthest  from  intellec tualism  to  emotionalism.  Ke 
feels  the  sharp  contrast  between  this  love,  and  that  described  in  the 
old  Scotch  songs,  full  as  the  latter  are  of  a  tenderness  and  nobility 
\.iiiGh,  in  taking  complete  hold  of  us,  yet  makes  us  nothing  less  than 
hmnan.     He  v;ould  have  his  Eden  rather  an  old  Celtic  hut  on  a  rugged 
mountain  am-ong  frost  and  storm  and  fog  than  the  sweetest  Eden  vrhich 
Klopstock  and  Gessner  could  paint  in  the  Orient,'^ 

Herder  published  a  Ci'iticism  of  Klops  Lock's  odes  in  1771. 
Ke  emphasizes  above  all  else  their  marvelous  lyrical  quality,  espe- 
cially in  those  youtiiful  poems  in  which  Klopstock  pours  fortli  his 
whole  heart  and  scul.       This  universal  human  spirit  he  finds  breathed 
through  all  the  poems,  but  v/ith  a  different  expression  in  each.  Hot 
only  do  the  spirit  and  sentiment  differ,  but  tkie  individuality  of 
each  is  emphasized  by  a  difference  in  meter  and  rhythm;  even  in  eacli 

1)  Lebensbild     111,1, p. lo8.  Herder  to  Caroline,  Sept. 20,  1770. 

2)  Suphan  III,  35,  (1769). 

o)  Lebensbild  III,l,"o.237.     To  Caroline,  '^ct.   28,  1770. 


u.iu  u.icl!  C  !  hi       I'ere  human  nature  reveal i;  ,  i 

of  its  vJ.i'ioiu5  hiooda  .       The  ode,  "Ziirchersee"  ,  presents  u  ruruii' 
beautiful  description  of  the  pov/er  of  nature  and  sprin^^- tiiae  to 

ci'.c^le  joy  and  hapj.)ines3  Iji   li-:   human  heart.     "An  Glsehe"  r,rof,-:ori t:-, 
a  most  faithful  i'icture  of   ihii  .;artin£,  of  friends.  Viuveriii^  oi' 

the  emotions  between  the  deep  grief  at  the  thought  of  separation  and 
the  bright  hope  of  a  future  meeting  v/hich  the  huii.an  heart  experien- 
ces at  bidding  farewell  to  a  loved  one,  is  ^ost  trutlifully  described 
in  the  ode,   "An  Fanny".     In  some  of  the  poems  addressed  to  God  Her- 
der misses  the  genuinely  lyrical  qualities  common  to   the  other  poems, 
he  considers  these  "mere  tirades  of  phantasy".       Others  herder  con- 
siders very  artistic   treatments  of  themes  not  suitable  for  lyrical 
treatment,  and  hence  ir.pOGGible  of  consldei'ation  as  pure  lyrics. 
In  all,  h.owever,  the  critic  forbears  setting  a  boundary  for  ohe 
poet's  fancy;   the  reader  must  follov.'  the  poet  in  his  flights  of 
imagination,  and  see  things  as  he  saw  them. 

Klopstock's  v)oetry,  affirms  herder,  lias  also  a  more 
serious  side.     Into  the  "torrent  of  emotion",  into  the  vvonderful 
visions  created  by  his  fancy,   the  poet  v/eaves  great  philosophical 
thought.       In  "Gesang  an  den  Ktinig",   "Zfircixersee"  and  "Rheimvein" 
\Ye  have  a  deep  inner  philosophy  of  life;  in  the  odes  to  Gidli  vre 
have  a  metapiiysics  of  love.     In  th.e  last  book  appear  a  hujndred  excel- 
lent thoughts  concerning  languu.ge,  poetry,  verse,  horthern  mythiology, 
the  fatherland,  and  many  more  subjects.     But  he  who  seeks  only 
"pense'es",  herder  says,  neglects  the  better  part  of  tlie  poet's  great 
soul.       The  critic  cannot  apply  his  usual  rule  to  see  if  each  poem 
ansv/ers  the  requirements  of  the  cla:^sical  ode;   the  poet  has  trs.velled 
a  nev;  path,  surveyed  by  himself  alone.     hence  Herder  believes  that 
from  Klopstock's  best  poems  the  most  perfect  rules  of  poetic  effect, 


and  even  a  ncv/  Lhcory  of  the  ode,  could  be  deduced;  f 
contains  the  formulation  of  may  nev;  laws.       'To  be  3urc,  Klopctock 
has  boen  very  successful  in  those  poems  in  v/hlch  he  made  use  of 
classical  i.ieter;  but  he  has  discovered  a  nev/  meter,  v/hich  has  en- 
riched prosody.       In   this  sinr;le  colioction  of  odes,  herder  says, 
the  German  language  ajid  German  poetry,  yea,  tlie  v.'hole  German  race, 
have  received  a  most  precious  ^ift'. 

In  1733,  in  "Vom  Geist  der  Ebraischen  Foesie",  Herder 
considers  Klopstock  the  first  poet  who,    has  brought  the  Germans  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  poetic  merits  of  the  hebrev.  psalm;   the  simplest 
of  his  own  odes  are  notes  from  David's  harp.       In  thxeir  simplicity 
and  real  lyrical  quality  Herder  believes  many  of  the  hymns  and  songs 
in  the  "Lessiah"  far  outsh.ine  similar  productions  of  the  poets  of 
neighboring  countries.       he  calls  lilopstock  the  Assaph  of  the  German 

people,  and  hopes  the  poet's  Ivrical  genius  v;ill  live  after  him  and 

2 

produce  in  his  ovai  country  a  second  David. 

herder's  final  criticism  of  Klopstock's  lyrical  poetry  was 
written  upon  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  odes  in  1798. 
Tills  edition  had  undergone  many  changes;  the  poems  were  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  and  many  appeared  in  f)rint  for  the  first  time. 
In  some  of  the  odes  an  older  rendering  had  been  restored,  because  "it 
was  the  first  and  best  expression  of  the  author's  emotions".  This 
collection  of  odos ,  Herder  believes,  presents  the  history  of  the 
emotional  experiences  of  a  poet's  life-time;   they  give  us  "a  picture 
of  the  i:'-ner  life  of  a  great  soul  from  the  times  of  youth  to  the 
memories  of  a  happy  old  age".       The  poetry  itself  is  a  treasure  of 

1)  Suphan  V,  350,  (1771). 

2)  Suphan  XII,  227,  (1783) 


language  and  expression;  of  i.ieter  and  rhytlnn,  and  lyrical  -iGGcrip tior. 
Thou£;ht  auu  ^..lOlion  hcoOi.iO  u  iiux  u  in   u..^.  cadence  ol    ..ui-^j  olody; 
tl-AiG  eacl;  poem  becoincc  a  pure  lyric,  -  a  son^,.     Klopj  lock's  muse, 
either  as  liarpist  and  singer  ("Siona"),  or  as  prophetess  ("Teutone"), 
appeals   Lo   the  liu.:ian  lieart  tlirou^^h  the  ear;  now  in  soft  :,Lisic,  and 
now  in  louder  tones.     In  the  early  poems  slie  utters  the  language  of 
truth  and  feeling  as  a  child  speaks  it. 

'The  sentiuent  expressed  in  every  -ork  of  art',  pursues 
herder,    'determines  whether  it  is  divine  or  conui.onplace ;  and  Klopstocl 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  sentiment  embodied  in  anyone  of  his  pro- 
ductions.      His  earliest  songs  breathe  an  ideal  youthful  love  of 
paradise;  in  his  riper  years  he  sings  of  deeper  things;  of  friend- 
shiiD,  of  religion  and  of  \;isdom.      But  even  ir.  the  later  poems  lie  does 
not  blot  out  entirely  the  liveliness  of  his  youthful  fancv  ,i'or  the 
sweet  must  of  Uie  early  poems  has  but  taken  on  a  ripened  flavor  as  of 
old  v^ine,  in  the  later  odes.     In  the  latest  poems  one  can  detect  that 
the  poet  is  gro^.'in^,  old;  but  they  still  paint  the  evening-glow  of  the 
poet's  soul  just  as  beautifully  as  the  early  poems  reflect  the  more 
vivid  morning-d£t.v;n .  '       Thie  reason  for  tliis  difference  Herder  seeks  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  later  poem-S,  so  varied  that  the  poet  could 
Qot  always  strike  the  saiiie  lyrical  chord,  rather  than  in  any  decline 
Df  the  poet's  powers.     Abstract  or  moral  truths,  much  less  poem^s  deal- 
ing with  artistic  subjects,   could  not  be  sung  as  psalms  and  dithyrambs. 

In  the  ode,   "hein  Vaterland",  Herder  finds  the  best  pre- 
sentation of  Hlops lock's  attitude  toward  his  native  land.     'In  the 
Later  poems  this  ruling  senlimicnt  of  patriotism,  speaks  m.ore  loudly 
l^ecaur-e  the  limes  demand  it.     The  poet  lia.s  not  ciianged  in  his  leeliiig 
iLoward  princes,  warriors,  and  concpaerors ,  and  the  patronage  and  praise 


of  nobility.     Ills  love  for  his  ovm  people,  however,  could  not  sliut 

out  from  Ills  heart  :m  Interest  in  ovopt^  -./hlcl:  v.oro  1 '.■j-ppcnin;-,   Ln  c 
nei£;h.bor  in^  country.       ..is  feeling,,  i  or  xiUniani  Ly  o-xoocloci  iiis  ieoiiiir 
for  nationality  .      I'Vll  of  hope  for  the  deliverence  of  a  whole  peo- 
pie,  lie  wrote  the  "Etats  Generaux"  in  17 j8,   -  and  liov;  many  v/ise  and 
wortiiy  ;.:en  in  Europe  did  no  o  jhare   Lhis  hope  v.i       i:im.'       Eut  '.vhen 
Lhin^s  took  a  different  course,  '..hen  rnadness  and  horror  caused  all 
humanity  to  shudder  .with  .contei.ipt  and  disgust;  './hen  the  spirit  of 
conquest  brohe  forth,  and  the  heavens  grew  black  on  all  sides,  then 
Klopstock  pronounced  liis  judgment  against  it  all.' 

'The  poet's  phxilosophi cal  poems,  his  v/ords  of  v/isdoia,  are 
like  flowers  in  a  valley  aiaong  cedars,  cypresses,  weeping-wi  Hows , 
and  oaks.     The  poem,   "Der  Gemligsane",  proves  that  the  poet's  wisdom 
is  not  the  new  philosophy;  it  is  not  abstract  reasoning,  but  real 
life.     The  poet  must  alv;ays  erect  his  ov.n  LiOnument  in  liis  v. ork; 
Klopstock  has  erected  his  in  the  ode,   "An  Freund  und  Feind."' 

'I'lops  tock '  ,  concludes  Herder,    'brought  the  ancients  near- 
er tlian  ever  before  to  the  Germans,  a.nd  cultivated  in  his  countryi..en 
a  better  understanding  and  a  deeper  appreciation  for  the  lyrical  art 
of  the  Greeks.       He  recreated  the  German  language  of  poetry  and  freec 
it  from  the  fetters  of  rh^Lie,  so  that  it  became  v;orLhy  to  express  thi€ 
genuinely  lyrical  nature  of   the  German  people;  not  in  unprosoaic, 
declamatory  style,  but  in  the  meter  of  the  ancients.     But  Klopstock 
went  further;  he  created  a  modern  meter,  which,  together  v, ith  tlie 
new  poetic  language,  has  caused  the  German  lyrical  poem  to  become  a 

genuine  product  of  the  German  nature,  worthy  to  be  coinpared  with  the 

o 

classical  ode  of  the  Greeks.''"      Thus  herder  in  his  criticism,  and 

1)  3uphan  327,  (1797). 

2)  3uphan  :""VII,  172,(1795).     Compare  Sup han  ZVI II ,  118,  (l796)-Com- 
parison  of  Klopotock  and  hilton;  }i:':iV,  202,   ( 1305 ) -Jomnar ison  of 
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in terpre ta lion  of  Klopr, tock's  poetry  helped  to  awaken  ^'-l.-oi.^  . 

Clerr.ian 

countrymen  an  under s Landing  of  the  uos t  truly^form  of  verse,  the 
lyric,  so  soon  to  find  its  ^reaLest  iuastor  in  Goethe. 
Klopstock  and  Rainier. 


<J'  J 

P/diT  II 
Chapter  1 

The  Conception  of  the  Poet 

Klopstock  v/ac  the  first  man  \/ho  succeeded  in  giving  to 
poetry,  after  centr.ries  of  [general  decline,  a.  high  and  noble  place 
in  the  life  of  the  Ger.nan  nation,       liis  sur^erior  genius  enabled  him 
to  establish  his  own  brilliant  position  in  the  literary  firmament,"^ 
and  this  fact,   together  with  his  firm  belief  in  originality  as  the 
basis  of  all  genuine  art,  cv;ept  av/ay  all  false  conceptions  of  artis- 
tic production  and  laid  the  necessary  solid  foundation  for  that  great 
national  literature  v.'lilch  was  to  ci'lminate  in  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
I.lore  than  a  hundred  years  before,   to  be  sure,  Opitz,  who,  like  Klop- 
stock, was  the  "father  of  a  better  (literary)   taste  in  Germany",^  had 
emphasized  the  divine  origin  of  poetry;  but  his  attempts  were  largely 
limited  to  an  examination  of  the  propei'  vehicle  in  language  for  verse, 
and  an  attempt  to  establish  metrical  reforms;  and  he  nimself  was  una- 
ble to  prove  Uie  vitality  of  his  belief  in  iiis  own  work,  or  to  effect 
among  his  contemporaries  a  realization  of  its  truth.     Indeed,  the 
idea  of  the  Olympic  and  inspired  nature  of  poetry  is  £is  old  as  the 
form  itself;  it  was  accepted  as  an  axiom  from  the  time  of  the  ancients. 
Its  real  meaning,  hiowever ,  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  for  it  had 
existed  for  years  as  a  mere  useless  phrase.     The  Swiss  critics,  Bod- 
mer  and  Ereitinrer,  were  the  first  to  apply  it  again  in  the  em^phasis 
they  placed  upon  the  creative  fancy;  but  this  was  only  theory.  It 
required  a  genius  like  Elopstock  to  prove  by  a  conclusive  application 
to  practice  the  verity  of  the  sponts.neous  creation  of  genuine  poetry. 

1)  G-iinther  had  f-..iled  utterly  in  his  attempt  to  establish  himself  as 
a  professional  jpoet. 

2)  Suphan  ZVIII,  117. 


f  '  1 


Let  us  conylder  Klopytock's  conception  of  genius  in  the 

years  prior  to  1762,  when  Herder  went  to  Koeri  Lgsljorg .       From  the  vor;, 

beginning  of  his  career  Klopstock  has  believed  in  a  especial  gift 

v,'i  th  which  the  poet  is  favored  above  ordinary  r^en  and  v/hich  is  of 

divine  source;'^  he  terms  it  genius,*^  nature,*^  and  spirit."^  Iiis 

imagination  pictures  the  genius  as  liaving  come  from  another  world 

5 

to  consecrate  the  future  poot  at  birth;     as  a  guardian  spirit  v/hich 

G 

accompanies  man  tliroughout  life;     or  as  the  soul  of  a  departed 

7 

mortal  v/hich  watches  over  a  friend  left  behind  in  this  world. 
Subjectively,  he  conceives  of  genius  as  a  mysterious  inner  con- 

g 

sciousness  which  r.ianifests  itself  in  free  creative  activity;     in  a 

mystical  sense  he  calls  it  a  voice  fro;j  nature  to  which  the  poet 
9 

responds.        Thus  establishing  a  direct  communication  with  nature, 
independent  of  all  conventionality,  and  thereupon  embodying  his 
experiences  in  a  work  of  art,   the  poet  beco;ues  the  creator  of  an 
original  master-piece  in  the  foot-steps  of  the  grsat  creator  of  the 
universe  .  "^"^      As  early  as  1745,  in  his  Latin  farev/ell -address  , 
delivered  at  Schulpforta,  the  young  poet  concedes  that  poetry  is  an 
imitator  of  nature;  but,  in  striving  for  beau.ty  and  perfection,  it 


1)  "L.essiah",   I,  line  11;         line  7.     The  ode,   "An  Gott"  ,  1743. 

2)  "TVingolf",  song  V,  1747.     "Fragen" ,  1752. 

3)  "'"ingolf",  song  VIII,  1747.  In  "Fragen",  lines  1  to  2,  an  older 
version  reads:  "Veracht'  ihn.  Lever,  der  der  Ilatur  Ceschenk  In  sich 
verkennt  -  " 

4)  "Fragen",  1752. 

5)  "Lehrling  der  Griechen",  1747. 

6)  "Llessiah",  III,  lines  93,  202.  IV,  line  120.  "V/ingolf",  11,1747. 
"Salem",  1748.     "Die  beiden  Liusen,"  1752. 

7)  "i.n  Bodmer",  1750.     "An  Young",  1752.   "Die  Kftni^in  Luise",  1752. 

8)  "An  Gott",  1748.     In  an  older  version,   "Wingolf^,   I,  stanza  2, 
reads:   "VJillst  Du  zu  Strophen  werden,  o  Lied,  Oder 

Ununterwiirf ig,  Pindars  Ges^ngen  gleich, 
Gleich  Zeus  erhabnem,  trunknem  Sohne 

Frei  aus  der  schaffenden  Seele  taumeln?"-  Quoted  by  Otto  Lyon, 51. 

9)  "ringolf",  VIII,  1747. 

10)  ""Aessiah",   I,  line  10.     "Friedrich  der  Filinfte",  1750. 
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pressntD  naUiral  things  in  a  uew  order,  and  thus  it  becoiiies  the 

creator  of  ;t  ve.v  vorld.''' 

Ti.c  essential  clement  of  all  poetry,  Liop-jtocL  b-.iiov..j, 
is  the  power  to  appeal  to  tlie  emotions  of  the  reader  rather  than  to 
his  reason.       To  do   this  most  successfully  it  i.iust  be  a  full  expres- 
sion of  personality;  of  the  poet's  own  individual  experiences,  as 
well  as  a  product  of  divine  genius.       The  greatest  poetry,  then, 
coinbines  ■  wi  th  this  mysterious  element  the  humar  feelingr.  of  the  poet; 
it  becomes  a  vit-1  expression  of  action,  IiuLianity  and  life.  The 
imagination  must  therefore  not  lose  Itself  in  abstractions  which 
pass  beyond  •■hum.an  experience;  and  if  it  does  dominate  any  particular 
passage  there  m.ust  be  evident  a  certjiin  "fire"  which  can  still  s  Lir 
the  reader's  feelings.       The  sublime  arouses  man's  whole  inner  na- 
ture, and  tliat  divinely  attuned  soul,  v/liich  itself  is  a  partaker  of 
the  divine,  is  most  affected  and  is  able  to  transmit  its  ardor  to 
others.      All  of  our  souls  are  united  in  a  bond  of  harmony,  and 
when  one  of  •  them  is  aroused  the  others  respond;   the  heart  flames  up; 
the  v;hole  consciousness  expands;  the  imagination  is  quickened; 
thoughts  and  feelings  grow  larger  and  rise  to  a  higher  plane, 
new  harm.ojiy    of  souls  is  born  which  raises  mankind  above  the  baser 
things  of  this  world  and  brings  it  into  closer  relation  to  truth. ^ 
Such  is  the  effect  of  genuine  poetry,  according  to  Klopstock's  be- 
lief as  expressed  in  his  works  before  1762. 

Y/e  will  recall  that  it  was  probably  during  the  two  years 
he  spent  in  Pvoenigsberg  that  herder,   through  Ramann,  learned  first 
to  appreciate  Klopstock's  significance  for  German  literatuj?e.  In 

1)  D.  F.  Strauss,  X,  31. 

2)  "Von  der  heiligen  Poesie",  Klopstock  X, 225,231,237 : (1755  and  1760'. 
"Von  der  Sprache  der  Poesie" ,X, 208 ;( 1759-60 ) .   "Gedanken  tiber  die 
hatur  der  Foesie" ,  X,  215;  (1759-60). 
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liim  he  foui:d  not  ucrel:,'  a  great  ^eidus ,  but  a  true  representu  ti 
of  his  owr.  country  (as  oppOLjed  to  the  great  genius  of  another  coun- 
try whose  acquaintance  he  also  made  at  this   tii.ie),   the  native  flavor 
in  wliose  vvork  had  succeeded  in  proving  that  tiie  Ger:jian  race  possess- 
ed that  spirit  which  could  give  expression  to  original  and  genuine 
poetry.       In  Klopstock's  works  ti..e  young  critic  was  able  to  find 
expressed  the  ^.oet's  ideas  concerning  genius,   the  source  and  purx)0se 
of  the  truly  beautiful,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  originali- 
ty in  the  production  of  the  aesthetic. 

In  one  of  Herder's  earliest  critical  works,  in  the  essay 
on  the  ode,  written  in  Koenigsberg,  he  presents  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  true  artist,   -  an  interpretation  which  shows  a  marked 
similarity  to  that  of  Klopstock.       He,    too,  considers  genius  a  vital 

inner  impulse     (V/uth)  ,  w"hich  expresses  itself  in  free  creative  ac- 

1  "  .i2 

tivity.        This     fire  of  the  lord      becomes  the  source  of  all  forms 

3 

of  poetry, -the  ode,  the  drama  and  the  epic.  The  greatest  poet 

Herder  terms  a  "creator",  because  he  creates  his  work  out  of  his  own 

heart, ^  independent  of  coiventionali ty .       He  recognizes  that  if  his 

arrows  are  to  carry  home  to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  the  poet  must 

combine  with  his  soaring  genius  the  human  element,  his  own  indivi- 

5 

dual  experiences.        For  Herder,  as  for  Hlopstock,  the  essential 
element  of  geniune  poetry  is  the  power   to  appeal  to  the  emotions; 
to  stir  man's  .whole  inner  nature. ° 

1)  Lebensbild,   I,  3,  a,  pp. 80, 84. 

2)  Lebensbild,  I,  3,  a,  p .87-"Cdenf euer" ;  p .64-"Enthusiasmus"  and 
"iiohe  Poetische  Theopneus tie" ;  pp .88,89-"Dieses  freche  Feuer  des 
FarenUiyrsus  ist  das  schtipf erische  Genie",  p .83-"3ch6pf ersgeis t" . 

3)  Lebensbild,   I ,  5 ,  a,  pp .63 ,83 . 

4)  Lebensbild,  I,  3,  a,  p. 83.  Suphan  Xr.IX,  234,(1764);  r::i7,8,  (1764) 
230,235,258.  Herder,  like  i^lopstock,  believes  in  a  personal  genius- 
X7IX,  10,   232,  247,   249,  251. 

5)  Lebensbild,   I,  3,  a,  p.  82,  84.     Gomoare  pp.  62,  63. 
5)  Lebensbild,   I,  3,  a,  p.  63!. 


62 

Tims  far  Herder's  id(;as  GOlnoL(3e  wiL/,   o  o;^':;  ..l  ioi.  ]lio_^;- 
-?tock  had  expressed  before  him,  but  his  criLical  mind  causes  him  to 
emphasize  more  than  does  the  ooet  their  practical  application, 
he  realizes  that  the  beautiful  is  closely  related  to  the  human  ejec- 
tions;"^     and  the  i.iore  nearly  tliese  approach  a  unit  in  the  artist's 

nature,   Lhe  less  easily  can  a  critic  reduce  the  aesthetic  ciualities- 

2 

of  such  a  creation  to  principles  of  artistic  ;)roducLion.         If  Oue 
tries  to  analize  a  true  ;vork  of  art  too  closely,  all  "fire  and 
spirit"  vanish  and  only  "v.-ater  and  dust"  re:;iain.        Thus  Plerder  re- 
cognizes that  rules  deduced  frora  classical  models  laclc  entirely  that 
very  element  v.hich  makes  the  poet's  creation  a  true  work  of  senius , 
and  thus  can  never  ^ive  rise  to  genuine  art.       If  the  reader  per- 
ceives that  a  poem  is  built  about  Vae  frame-v/ork  of  a  classical 
model,  he  will  feel  that  tliere  is  lacking,  in  spite  of  all  possible 
perfection  of  form,   that  indefinable  spirit  v,hich  permeates  an  orig- 
inal creation,  and  v/ill  find  notliing  of  aesthetic  value  but  a  few 
fine  thoughts.'^      Thus  early,  even  before  leaving  Koenigsberg,  and 
just  at  the  time  when  he  first  realized  in  Klopstock  the  qualities 
of  a  true  genius,   the  young  critic     emphasizes  the  fundamental  ideas 
regarding  originality  in  art. 

In  his.  later  work,  r.erdei"  continues  to  interpret  genius 
as  the  necessary  element  in  the  xJ^oduction  cf    original  miaster -pieces 
now  using  luystical  language  to  describe  it  and  emphasizing  its 

1)  Lebensbild  I,  o  ,  a  ,  p  .  61 

2)  Lebensbild  1,  3,  a,  p.  66. 

3)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  p.  96. 

4)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  p.  67. 
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divine  quality,     and  now  speaking  of  it,  in  terms  of  natural  phenor.ie- 
na  and  dwell lr:£:  on  the  human  elsj.ient.'^      He  is  fond,   too,  of  refer- 
ence to  a  personal  reniur. ;  of  a  guardian  spirit  vvhioli  watclios  over 
man.        T'le  cril.lc  considers  £;enius  an  inborn  heavenly  ^Ift,  vvhicli 
needs,  however,  to  be  aroused  and  disciplined  before  it  can  reach 
perfection.         In  other  terns,  he  considers  it  a  natural  ability 

r. 

uo  "feel"   the  beautiful,  which  in  the  genius  becomes  second  nature. 
T.\e  vforli  of   the  genius  is  therefore  not  a  product  of  reflection  and 
of  study;  but  instead,  it  is  th.e  spontaneous  structure  built  by  his 
imagination,  but  ke|)t  within  bounds  by  observation  of  nature  and  re- 
strained emotion.       Kerder  realizes  the  besetting  danger  that  un- 
fettered fancy  and  passion  would  lose  themselves  in  abstractions, 
and  hence  failing  to  stir  the  reader's  emotions,  leave  his  soul  cold 
(leer).*^      He  demands  that  poetry  that  would  appeal  fully  to  nan's 

inner  nature;   that  ".;ould  possess  o.ction  and  passion;  and  this  he 

7 

feels  can  never  be  the  result  of  conscious  studied  labor.  The 

p 

;_.urely  reflectiAz-e  poet  he  considers  no  poet  at  all/''      The  ode,  from 


1)  Suphan  TVI II ,  133  ,( 1796 )  ;VIII , 334  ,( 1778), -Poetry  is  the  daughter  of 
heaven";V, 218,  ( 1773) -Shakespeare  is  possessed  with  "Gtttterkraf  t"  and 
is  a  fortunate  "Gttttersohn"  endowed  with  "Schttpfungsgeist" ' ;  riZ'IX, 
104 ,( 1737) -To  build  an  immortal  master-piece  in  the  footsteos  of  the 
creator;  :TIX, 51 , ( 1774) -Poe try  is  a  harp  of  the  gods  4  :C'IX ,325 ,( 1769 ' 
-"Triebe  der  Gottheit",   "Geist  der  Gchttofung" ;  TJ'IX,  641,(1780-1300)- 
"Schiipfer  Geist".  Lebensbild  1 ,276 ,  ( 1765) -"Sch5pfungsgeis  t .  -'VIII, 

73,  (1796) -Raphael,  a  heavenly  genius'! 

2)  V, 183  ,( 1773 ) --Poo  try  is  the  "s  tormies  t,  _^most  secure  daughter  of 
the  human  soul"  Erw.mit  seiner  Gattin,279-Paetry  is  a  mirror  of  the 
heart".  Sunhan  V,  I60,   ( 1769) -Poetry  is  the  music  of  the  soul.  XVIII, 

74 ,  ( 1796) -Poetry  is  the  pure  language  of  the  heart  and  mind." 

3)  Lebensbild  I,  2, pp .128,136,142,177,55 .  Lebensbild  III,l,pp .104, 
114,117,59,180.  Kachlass  III, p. 71.  Brw .  mit  seiner  Gattin,332.  Su- 
phan 111,31;   IV, 463-.  V,135.  '^XIX,  119  , 138 , 207 , 208  , 212  , 220  , 254  ,  509  ,  561  , 

4)  Suphan  XVIII  81, ( 1795) . 

5)  Suphan  IV, 23(1759) . 

6)  Suphan  11,151,152,153,(1768);  XXIX , 151 , ( 1768) ;XVII I ,20 , ( 1796 ) . 

7)  Suphan  111,157,94(1769)  ;XVI  II ,  140  ,  ( 1796 )  ;  1 1 1 , 15.. ,  ( 1769 )  . 

8)  XVIII, 139, (1796)  . 


which  sprang  all  poetry,  v/as  originally  a  siraple  expresoion  of  iaan':.- 

emotional  experiences;  it  waG  tlie  comiimnlon  of  the  human  heart  v/lth 

God,  Itself, aid  nature.^      This  is  what  all  genuine  poetry  should 

be.       Our  souls  can  be  united  in  a  common  bond  of  harmony  by  the 

av/akening  of  fundamental  emotions,  wliich,  causing  "sparks   to  chafse 

through  the  h.eart  and  soul",  give  rise  Lo  happiness  and  to  productiv^ 

activity.       This  is  inspircition,   -  an  enlivening  of  the  soul  v/hich 

2 

becomes  a  creative  power  and  the  source  of  all  genuine  poetry. 

Tliis  sirit  can  be  transmitted  fron;  one  soul  to  another,  especially 

3 

if  both  be  endowed  with  genius,  and  give  rise  to  true  art. 

Herder  concedes  that  art  can  make  everything  except 

4 

nature;     all  natural  phenomena  were  made  in  "Gottesv.urf "  and  were 


5 

not  the  result  of  "sweat  and  labor".  Tlius  the  poet,   in  order  to 

produce  the  natural  and  the  genuinely  aesthetic,  must  draw  forth 

his  work  from  the  depths  of  his  soul;     he  must  ]et  it  grow  natur- 

7 

ally  and  without  restraint  by  conventional  rule.        The  true  poet, 

and  indeed  every  "fiery"  genius,  Is  unconscious  of  adherence  to 

rules,  or  even  of  a  formal  conception  of  what  constitutes  beauty, 

when  he  creates  his  work;  his  imagination;  his  "fiery  glance", 

which  encompasses  the  v,}jole  situation;   the  thousand  powers  which 

arise  in  him;  all  this  works  together,  and  a  i..as ter-piece  is  the 

result.      ■  The  world  of  the  emotions  is  a  realm  of  spirits,  of  atoms 

9 

and  only  a  creative  talent  can  made  forms  out  of  it.         In  doing 


1)  Suphan  IV,  206,   (1773);  I,  270,  (l767). 

2)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  116.     To  luerk,  Seot.  1770.  Suphan  1,472,(176 

3)  Suphan  1 ,   5,   (1764)  . 

4)  3u^-.han  IX,  315,  352. 

5 )  Suphan       I': ,  3 30 ,   ( ]. 7 73 )  . 

6)  Suphan  II,  179,  (l768) . 

7)  Suphan  IX,  329;  :CX^II ,   234;   III,  438,  (1759). 

8)  '^^-^:■n  IX,  23,   (1769)  . 

9)  Suphan  "VIII,  133,  (1796). 


t.hlr.   the  genius  will  never  viola tu  the  basic  principles  of  art,  evf^r 

though  he  should  disre£;ard  the  Lirtiflciul  formulae  deduced  from 

t'iodels."^      7' 11,;  Sophocles  v.'as  unconscious  of  /  r  Is  to  telian  doctrines 

when  he  produced  his  £,reat  work;  and  yet  his  <_;enius  v/as  far  greater 

than  that  of  ,\ristotle.       Class.ic  rules  are  of  no  assistance,  but 

ore  rather  a  hindrance  to  t:te  genius  w-l  o  "loVies  his  own  pa-th;  the 

greatest  genius  absolutely  ignores  all  coi-vention.*^      "[^ven  the  or- 

4 

dinary  canons  of  grainriiar  need  not  be  regarded  by  him,     for  he  v/ho 
is  a  self-thinker  v/ill  also  be  individual  in  his  means  of  expression 
A  genius  seeks  and  creates  new  words;  he  digs  into  the  bov/els  of 
the  language,  as  into  a  mine,   to  find  sold,     and  is  able  to  evolve 
from  the  crudest  dialect  a  tongue  capable  of  conveying  the  most  ar- 
tistic poetry  7 

Rerder  condemns  all  the  v/ould-be  critics  and  dogmatists, 
wlose  appearance  has  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  all  creative 
fervor.'^      The  purpose  of  criticism,  he  believes,  is  to  develop 
poetry  as  an  art,     and  to  this  end  it  must  embody  a  recognition  that 
form  is  an  essential  element  in  poetry;  but  this  form  is  only  the 
body  which-  gives  eiipression  to  a  spirit,   to  a  "great  thought",  - 

the  real  life,  the  soul,  which  even  determines  the  outer  form.  If 

10 

thiis  soul     is  destroyed,   tlie  form  becomes  a  mere  lifeless  mask. 
Thus  the  most  important  element  of  poetry  is  its  spirit;"^"^  and  a 
literature  must  be  careful  not  to  imrjose  upon  itself  a  form  foreign 


1)  Suphan  III,  48,  (17G9). 

2)  Suphan  IV,   19,  (1769). 

3)  Suphan  II,  230,  (1768). 

4)  Suphan  I,  207,   (1767) . 

5)  Suphan  II,  20,  (17G8). 

6)  Suphan  II,  50,  (1768). 

7)  T.ebensbild  I,  2,  p. 160.   (1766). S.I,  171,  (1767). 

8)  Suphan  X" IX,  388,   (1773);  V,  218,  (1773). 

9)  Suphan  XVIII,   121.  (1796). 

10)  ,  Suphan  XVIII,    121,  (1796j. 

-11  )  Suphan  XVI II '   122/   Cl796)  .  
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to  its  own  Liplri  t .        A  poetry  built  upon  borrov/erl  rules  of  aersth';- 

2 

tics  or  r.orality  is  decadent.         It  is  a  natural    la,,    ILul  Li.  .v'je  Li-y 

3 

and  art  only  the  true  and  the  good  are  lasting;     and  when  poetry 

possesses  these  qualities  -  "living  nature;   true  morality"  -  it  \.ill 

be  most  genuine  in  its  aestlictic  value  <^-iiC.  be  of  the  greatest  in- 
4 

fluence.        Poetry  must  contain  a  spirit  of  genius,  -  a  certain 

"fire"  which  couies  from  one  heart  and  enters  into  another,  if  it 

Y:ould  be  true  art.        Geiiuirie  taste  and  genuine  poetry  are  offspring 

of  a  true  philosophy  of  nature,  of  history  and  of  life;  they  make 

up  this  philosophy.        Thus  if  the  v;hole  subjective  world  of  the 

soul  could  be  laade  objective  in  verse,  Herder  believes,  ^e  v;ould 

7 

have  the  highest  and  most  genuine  poetry. 

Unlike  Lessing,  whose  creative  work  is  largely  a  result 
of  his  critical  theories,  Klopstock  first  exercised  his  powers  as 
a  genius  and  then  became  a  critical  interpreter  of  his  own  original 
productions.      V/e  have  already  noted  Elopstock's  conception  of  gen- 
ius and  of  genuine  poetry  before  1762;  throughout  his  career  he 
continues  to  express  the  same  ideas.     Kis  great  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  criticism  Wc.s  tlie  "Gelehr tenrepublik" ,  published  in 

1774.       In  all  of  his  v.'ork,  both  prose  and  poetry,  Elopstock  speaks 

8  9  IC 

of  genius,     nature,     spirit,        bu.t  in  h.is  later  years  he  also 

1 )  Suphan  XVI II,  124,  (1796). 

2)  Suphan  II,  152,  (1768). 

3 )  3u;j hai i  ::V Til,   58,  (1796).^ 

4)  Suphan  VIII,  435,  338,  339. 

5)  Suphan  I,   256,(1767);  VIII,  334,   (1778);   IV,  368,  (l7S9). 

6)  Suohan  rVIII,   515;   II,  156,  (l76S). 

7)  Ouphan  I,  4  74,   (1767) . 

8)  "Unsere  Ftlrs  ten"  ,1781 .  "Uink"  ,1778  .  "Der  jetzige  Er  leg",  1781.  Epi- 
grams 70,73.   "Y/ir  und  Sle  "  ,  1766  .  "An  l^reund  und  Feind"  ,1781 .  "36100"*^^; . 

9)  "Aes the tiker", 1732. 

10)  ■  "bnsere  Sprache"  ,1767  .  "GelelirtenreDublik"  ,159  .  "Die  Verkennung"  , 
1779.   "Der  Frohsinn','  1784.  "Die  Ra  tgeberin"  ,  1795  . 
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makes  use  of  Lhe  Frencli  term,  g'-^^'^i®-        This  inborn,  divine  povier , 
v;liirl    "wakens  the  poet  at  nud-night  and  impels  him  to  vp'li.e, 
Klopstock  helieves ,  Mus  t ,  however,  be  formally  trained  b'j  urt  before 
it  Can  become  perfect  in  Its  production."^    But  above  all  artistic 

perfection,  he  maintains, a  poem  must  be  full  of  action  and  passion, 

4 

v;ithout  v/hich  it  would  be  a  mere  l)0dy  without  a  soul.  For 

Klopstock,  as  for  Herder,   the  spirit  of  a  poem  is  more  important 

5 

than  its  form;  it  must  present  nature,  as  did  the  Greeks.  This 
spirit  is  not  supplied  by  discipline  in  the  art  of  writing  poetry, 

but  by  the  poet's  genius  and  Ids  own  personality,   together  with  his 

(3 

observation  of  nature. 

Klopstock  bids  the  young  poet  follow  the  "spirit"  which 

7 

is  in  him  and  to  disregard  all  books  of  rules.         The  true  poet 

Q 

bears  in  his  heart  his  own  laws,  which  are  the  basis  of  his  poetry. 

Thus  in  twenty  verses  of  hor.ier,  Vv'ho  w"rote  independent  of  dogma,  ther;; 

are  found  more  basic  laws  of  poetry  than  in  one  thousand  paragraphs 

9 

of  books  of  instruction.        Klopstock  is,  therefore,  utterly  opposed 
to  S.11  initaticn  because  it  produces  according  to  artificial  rules 
deduced  from  classical  models,  which  fail  to  grasp  that  indefinable 
spirit  ".vhich  characterizes  the  highest  poetry j'''^  it  does  not  come 


1)  "Unsere  Sprache"  ,1767  . 'Beruhigung",  1778  .  "Die  Denkzeiten"  ,1793  . 
"An  meinen  Bruder,  Viktor  Ludev;ig"  ,  1797 .  Epigram  17. 

2)  Eoigram  70 . "Gelehr tenrepublik" ,49 ,31 5 . -  Studien  des  Genies". 

3)  "Beide",  1782  .  "Gelelir  tenrepublik"  ,  155  . 

4)  "GelehrtenreTDUblik"  ,320. 

5)  "Kachahm.er  und  Erf  inder"  ,1790  .   "Der  Unterschied"  ,  1771 . 

6)  "Gelehr tenrepublik" ,159 . 

7)  "Gelehr tenrepublik ",159. 

8 )  "  G  e  1  ehr  t  e  nr  epub  1 1  k  "  ,  1 5  9  , 1 6  G  ;  ";.  e  s  the  tiker",1782. 

9)  "Gelehrtenrepublik" ,207. 

LO)  Epigram  70 . "Gelehrtenrepublik" , 55 ,155 , 127 , 206 ; "Verschiedene 
Zweciie" , (1778) ; "Delphi"  (l782);"Der  Nachahmer    und  der  Erfinder", 

(1796) 


fi'ora  the  licMpt  of  the  poet."^       In  contrast  to  the  geniuses,  whom  he 

calls   "Gtttteri.ieusclien"  j''^  "creators",     Klopntock  terms  i:':itatorr. 

"Unv/lssende "  ,     and  "Uugev/eihte"  .  ixe  i.j  even  Liore  hitler  in  iiis 

condemnation  of  false  genius,  which  in  its  delusion  tlirows  asid'.. 

all  rule  and  forsakes  all  fundanisntal  laws  of  art,  and  produces 

monstrosities.^ 

In  r.lopstock's  estimate,  expressed  as  early  as  1755,  the 

true  poet  has  a  hi^h  and  noble  duty  to  perform;  he  m.ust  lift  man 

above  the  commonplace  and  enrich  Yds  world  of  thought;  he  must 

remind  him  of  his  immortality  and  reveal  to  him  the  possibility  of 

7 

£,reater  happiness  on  this  earth.  Such  a  poet  Klopstock  himself 

v/as,  and  this  Herder  recognized.  Ke  ^vrites  to  Lavater,  referi^ing 

to  the  poet,   "V/ho  possesses  more  feeling  of  yonder  world  .  .  .  than 

8 

this  heavenly  genius  in  a  human  f  ormi? "        When  in  his  critical  works 
Herder  presents  h.ls  interpretation  of  the  poet's  gift  to  humanity, 
it  is  of  the  message  he  found  expressed  in  Klopstock 's  work  that  he 
speaks. 

Herder  believes  that  God  selects  certain  ruortals  to  act 

9 

as  his  regent^on  earth;     among  these  chosen  few  he  places  the  post, 
who  becomes  a  god  among  men.'^'^      The  divine  spirit  reveals  itself 
to  humanity  through  the  poet's  work,  which  thus  becomes  an  inter- 
preter of  nature  and  of  God;"''"^  it  is  a  noble,   joy-giving  balsam 

1)  "Gelehi^nrepublik"  ,159,166  :"Aes the tiker"  ,  (1782)  . 

2)  "Der  jetzige  Kr ieg" , ( 1781 ) . 

3)  "hessiah"  1,11;   "Der  Unterschied" ,( 1771 ) . 

4)  "Wingolf "  VI, (1747) . 

5)  "Kaiser  Keinrich",  (1764). 

6)  Eoigram  108;   "Llassbes timmung"  ,  ( 1781 )  ;   "Beide"   ( 1782)  ;  "DieRat- 
geberin",   (1795);   "her che  und  Nachtlgall " ,  (1796). 

7)  "Von  der  heiligen  Foesie",  X , 227 , (1755)  . 

8)  Hachlass  II,  14.  Oct.,  1772. 

9)  Suphan  ::ill,  351,  (1785). 

10)  Suphan  VIII,  434,  (1778;. 

11)  Suphan  VIII,  362. 
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composed  of  the  most  secret  powers  of  God's  creation.         if  the  poet 
has  this  hirlier  purpose  and  ii:  really  a  messeri^^cr  of  the  i,owi. ;   l  i 
feels  the  impulse  of  this  ^reat  power  and  responds  to  it;  his  words 
will  "fly  like  arrows  out  of  his  golden  quiver  into  the  heart  of 

o 

hiuraanity  .         he  will  bruathe  v/itl:  a  noble  fire,  with  sone thing 

transcending  the  earthly,  and  will  create  a  v/hole  world  of  happiness 

knowledge,  language  and  religion  for  liis  people.       Such  a  poet  has 

the  hearts  of  his  people  at  his  cor.ii^iQnd  and  can  lead  then  whither 

he  v/ill,  to  ends  lofty  or  ignoble.       He,  however,  who  recognizes 

the  true  dignity  and  nobility  of  his  genius;  who  loves  his  people 

and  his  f ellovz-xen ;  who  flees  all  mean,  v.orldly   Lemptation  and  fixes 

his  aim  upon  the  position  of  Orpheus,  Komer,  loses,  or  one  of  God's 

prophets;  who  considers  nothing  nore  sacred  than  the  voice  of  nature 

and  of  truth,  and  possesses  that  spark  of  creative  power  and  love 

v;hich  flows  into  his  soul  from  heaven  and  dwells  in  every  true  poet- 
rder 

He  ^declares  thcit  when  such  a  chosen  one  appears  and  permits  his 
soul  to  express  what  it,  above  all  other  men.  Las  experienced,  he 
'Will  work  miracles.       He  will  give  utterance  to  something  more  than 
the  feelings  of  his  own  human  heart.      As  the  niagnet  attracts  iron, 
so  he  will  attract  his  fellow-beings;  as  tlie  cleclrical  spark  pene- 
trates all  things,  so  his  "lighting"  will  strike  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  men;  as  the  gentle,  radiant  3un-beam,   flooding  everything, 
becomes  here  light,  there  warmth;  everywhere,  however,  beauty, 
splendor,  colors,  spring- tii:;ie ,  life,  -  so  will  genuine  poetry  work 
its  wonders  on  individuals  and  whole  peoples.        He  in  whose  soul 
great  and  original  thoughts  are  born  into  expression;  he  who  sees 

1)  Suphan  VIII,  34-3. 

2)  Suphan  VIII,  369. 

3)  Suplian  VIII,  433,  434,  (1778). 
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not  with  the  eye  alone,  but  v;ith  the  spirit  as  well,  and  does  not 
speak  oul^  \. ith  his  tongue  but  v. ith  his  soul;  he  who  iz  able  to 
watch  nature  create;  can  spy  out  nev/  evidences  of  her  workings  and 
convert  them  by  artistic  raeans  to  human  purposes;   in  hiim  are  com- 
bined all  huruan  faculties  ::i03t  harmoniously;  he  is  the  "eigentliclie 
Mensch"  ,  and  since  he  appears  but  rarely,  is  a  god  among  rnen."^ 

Shortly  before  Ids  death  herder  said  to  Kurftirst  Frie- 
drich  August  of  Saxony  that  he  considered  poetry  an  almost  indis- 
pensible  means  for  the  uplifting  and  ennobling  of  m.an's  whole  nature 
and  character.        Some  years  before  he  :iad  written  that  all  culture 

begins  with  s tory- telling ."^      The  Greeks  drew  from  homer  wisdom, 

4 

art,  and  morality.        The  miore  closely  the  heroic  spirit  and  natural 
(ungezierte)  humanity  are  related,   the  more  nobis  will  the  human 
soul  be,   even  w^ithout  moral  compulsion  or  rule.       The  more  the  feel- 
ing for  beauty  is  a  ruling  taste  in  a  nation,  and  a  feeling  of 
humanity  the  guiding  principle  of  the  state,   the  riore  effective 
will  poetry  be  in  the  life  of  that  nation;   the.  more  generally  pleas- 
ing and  useful  it  will  be;  and  the  poet,  as  a  poet,  \'.'ill  be  recog- 

5 

nized  a  noble  citizen  of  that  country. 

herder  believes  that  the  poet  is  firr. t  of  all  a  man;  an 

honest  friend  of  humanity;  a  promoter  of  health,  happiness  and 

G 

truth.         The  whole  purpose  of  poetry  is  to  strike  the  heart  of 

humanity;     it  is  divii.e  in  its  effect."^      Just  as  the  members  of  a 

1)  Suphan  rill,  369,  (1785). 

2}  Erinnerungcn  III,  228. 

3)  Suphan  XVII T,  32,  (1796). 

4)  Suphan  VIII,  371. 

5)  Suphan  II,  1C4,  (1768). 

6)  Suphan  VI.' I,  ^'34,  (1778) 

7)  Suphan  VIII,  407. 
3)  Suphan  VIII,  344. 


nl'.oriTS  lecooe  one  r.oiil  and  one  heart  in  their  sonf;,'^  so  poetry  and 
soii^  Gcii:  iiiti  te  the  hearts  of  a  whole  people.*"      Germany  ov/cl;  to  iior 
heroes  and  her  bards  the  fact  that  Rome  did  not  conquer  her;  as 
long  as  her  poets  lived  her  national  spirit  was  unconquerable;  her 
peculiar  traits,  customs  and  manners  v;ere  rr.aintained ,  a^a  iioi-  ^ji..\:,'jr\ 
ality  could  rot  be  destroyed .      A^iiong  barbarous  follis  songs  are 
knowledge,  history,  law,  manners,   joy,  charm,  comfort,   "hours  of 
heaven  on  earth";  and  these  peoples  are  often  of  purer  ;;;orals  than 
are  the  civilized  races. Similarly,  in  modern  times  the  most  in- 
dividual poets  are  the  most  national,  and  are  the  most  precious 

4 

possession  of  their  country.        Tneir  poetry  is  a  mirror  of  the 

thoughts  of  their  land,  of  her  faults  and  virtues;  an  expression  of 

5  6 
her  highest  ideals;     a  revelation  of  her  whole  soul.        The  poet 

reflects  the  charextcr  of  his  time;  he  stands  rooted  in  his  century 

7 

like  a  tree  in  the  ground.        But  his  poetry  also  goes  far  beyond 

its  time,  and  becomes  the  sure  prophetess  of  a  nation's  future.  So 

Herder  sees  the  prophetic  vision  of  somie  of  Stolberg's  "lamben"  and 

of  mxany  of  Klopstock's  odes,  both  of  his  youth  and  of  his  later 
8 

years  . 

Thus  we  see  that  El op stock,  the  first  great  German  poet, 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  exalted  and  substantial  position  in 
the  affairs  of  life  for  the  great  lineage  which  he  represented,  in 
proving  that  German  genius  could  produce  original  and  genuine  poetry 
He  created  a  new  world  of  thought  and  emiotion  and  happiness;  became 


Guphan  VIII,  405. 
SuDhan  VIII,  4-C4. 
Suphan  VIII ,  389 . 
Suphan  II,  44,  160,  Cl758). 
Suphan  XVIII,  136,  (1796). 
Suphan  XVIII,  58.  (l796). 
Suphan  II,  265,   (1758) . 
Suchan  XVIII.  67.  (1795). 
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a  teacher  of  truth  cind  beauty;  a  jud£;e  and  prophet  of  humanity  in  a 
much  deeper  sense  than  the  mere  scliolar  could  ever  hope  to  become. 
Herder  did  not  possess  that  spark  of  1,.  l  hif^hest  talent  v/hicli  gives 
expression  to  ori^vinal  poetry,  yet  in  the  fieAd  of  criticism  his 
faculty  v;as  creative  and  eminently  productive.     Tere  he  acted  0,3  . 
an  interpreter  of  the  more  elevated  ^enii"^;  individualiz^J 
rilopstock,  and  conti'ibuted  in  an  irupressive  degree  toward  creatine 
a  taste  for  true  art  and  nature  in  Germany,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  principles  of  original  production  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture.      During  liis  stay  in  Strassbu^g  Herder  introduced  Goethe  to 
Klopstock's  new  poetic  world,  and  inspired  his  genius;  he  filled  th.e 
soul  of  the  man  who  Wo.s  to  become  the  greatest  poet  of  Germany  with 
a  keen  realization  of  the  poet's  true  position  in  life  and  of  the 
mission  of  poetry  for  humanity."^ 

1)  See  Ctto  Lyon,  pp .84,86,102,  for  Herder's  influence  on  Goethe  in 
introducing  him  to  Klopstock.     See  Herder's  Kachlass  for  Goethe's 
letters  to  Herder  airing  the  years  1771  and  1772. 
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P/xRT  II 
Cliapter  2 
Religious  Views 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  present  -  not  Her- 
der's and  Elopstock's  theology  or  phi]  oso.;l)lcal  system  -  but  tlieir 
rel.iijious  thought  as  a  part  of  th^e  new  German  culture. 

Whenever  the  church  in  its  cerei.ionies  so  emphasized  form 
and  dogma  at  tlie  expense  of  feeliiig,   that  man's  religious  needs  v<ere 
no  longer  satisfied  by  its  teachings,   the  spirit  of  protest  was 
aroused  in  certain  gifted  individuals,  v/ho  then  either  attempted  to 
reform  the  ch-urch  and  its  doctrines,  as  in  the  great  Reformation  and 
in  the  later  Pietistic  movement,  or  olse  sought  satisfaction  and 
gave  expression  to  their  religious  impulses  outside  the  organized 
church,  as  did  the  mystics  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centur- 
ies.     A  similar  spirit  of  protest  we  notice  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, -  a  period  in  which  clU  sorts  of  religious  sects  originated 
and  flourished.     This  was  a  religious  age;  faitii  in  the  Bible  and  in 
a  God,   who  v/as  conceived  as  father,  protector  and  comforter,  was  the 
basis  of  its  belief.       But  the  following  century  forsook  the  paths 
of  pure  religion  and  sought  to  find  a  solution  for  the  problem  of 
the  universe  in  speculative  philosophy;  which,  breaking  away  from 
all  formal  tradition  and  superstition,  separated  theology  from  reli- 
gion.      This  philosophy  of  so-called  enlightenment,   then,   took  the 
place  of  the  older  religion. 

In  France,  with  Voltaire,  Helve ti\is  and  Rousseau  as  in- 
tellectual leaders,  the  new  movement  was  religiously  destructive; 
it  was  directed  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  church 
itself;  against  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  in  the 
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Immortality  of  man.       Out  of  tills   tlie  French  character  developed  an 
exngceratcd  ir.elf -consciousness  and  egoism  which  r.or.sldered  sensual 
enjoyment  the  hl£;hest  and  only  blessing,  and  completely  maimed  the 
better  instincts  of  the  huinan  heart.       For  the  Frencliman  of  greater 
spirit\.ial  elevation  nothing  but  a  doctrine  of  na  tnre- worship ,  v/liich 
regarded  only  the  visible  manifestation  of  nerture,  remained  to  satis ■ 

fy  his  religious  cravings."''      On  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception 

2 

of  Frederick  the  Great,   the  German  philosophers     and  poets  were  not 
inclined  to   take  up  this  sceptical  and  materialistic  view  of  reli- 
gion.      They  did  not  oppose  formal  religion,  or  the  church  as  a  re- 
presentative of  formality;  but  tbe  old  spirit  of  Protestantism  ani- 
mated them,  and  they  resented  the  intolerant  and  na.rrow  views  of  the 
clergy  and  of  school  orth.odoxy,  which  emphasized  the  nothingness  of 
this  world  and  the  te!:"ribleness  of  eternal  damnation.       They  felt 
keenly  the  force  of  the  great  message  which  pure  Christianity  had  to 
deliver,  and  believed  it  their  duty  to  uphold  this  great  religion 
against  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  their  French  contemporaries. 
They  aspired  to  find  a  new  inner  relation  of  man  to  God  by  becoming 

the  prophets  of  a  new  life  with  freedom,  humanity,  and  love  as  its 

sources  of  nature;  tried  to  find  God  in  his  o;7n 
watchwords.       They  sought  tlie  invisible^  creations ;  to  awaken  the 

divine  in  man  and  to  help  it  to  express  itself  in  vital,  noble  ac- 
tivity.     Religion  was  therefore  not  considered  and  glorified  as 
dogma,  alone,  but  also  as  poetry;  indeed,  religion  and  poetry  became 
one . 

The  ¥/hole  renaissance  of  German  culture  and  literature 

3 

in  the  eighteenth  century  had  its  root  in  this  religious  enthusiasm. 

1)  Gelzer  I,  173ff. 

2)  ].;er;  like  Wolff,  Justus  I'.tiser,  Baumgarten,  l.;ichaelis  and  Ernesti. 

3)  Burdach  -  "Schillers  Ghordrama  und  die  Geburt  des  tragischen  3til; 
aus  der  L.usik"  -Deutsche  Rundschau ,  Vol .  142  ,p  .237  ,  .Jan .  to  "...ar  .  ,  1910  . 


Tlie  poetr,  of  this  are  broke  awav  I'rom  U\g  authority  of  church  tradi- 
tion and  do^ma  arid  sou{;:ht  God  in  nature,  and  reli£;ion  in  the  human 
heart.       They  voiced  a  reaction  against  th.e  dangers  of  purel-y  specu- 
lative philosophy,  and  of  that  mockery  of  religion  vvhicli  had  arisen 
in  court  circles."^      They  aroused  feeling  and  imagination,   the  fun- 
damental elements  of  all  true  poetry,  and  permitted  them  to  play  a 
part  in  man's  religious  experiences.      Brookes,  Drollinger,  Haller, 
Gellert,  Uz,  Liscow,  Rabener,  and  K^stner/"  each  in  his  ov/n  way,  at- 
temi^ited  to  find  God  in  the  active  experience  of  life;   to  give  reli- 
gion a  live  role  in  the  world  of  actuality  and  humanity,  by  combin- 
ing it  with  poetry.       They  aimed  to  bring  about  a  harmony  between 
the  finite  and  the  infiiiite;  between  God  and  man  in  the  beautiful. 

This  nev/  spirit,  v;hich  animated  the  poets  of  Germany,  re- 
ceived its  most  perfect  expression  in  Klopstock's  "Llessiah".  Klop- 
stock  himself  was  the  greatest  prophet  of  the  new  gospel  of  humanity'' 

In  Zt\rich  he  was  considered  a  prophet  come  from  heaven,  and  "was 

-  II  4 

worshipped  as  much  as  v;as  :.-oh.amed  In  Ledina  .        Ee  was  the  poet  of 
the 

human  heart  in  its  strivings  after  a  noble     ideal;  and  his  creative 
v/ork  was  to  bring  about  the  rejuvenation  of  humanity. 

Y/hen  only  twenty-one  years  of  ago,  in  his  f arewell-addr e :> 
upon  leaving  Schulpforta,  Klopstock  presents  the  fundamental  thoughts; 
of  his  religious  experiences,  v,hich  find  a  more  beautiful  expression 
in  his  poetic  works.       He  attempts  to  express  his  feelings  of  grati- 
tude to  God  ("ewige  Gottheit").       'But  at  the  contemplation  of  his 
majesty,  he  becomes  dismayed;  a  "holy  shudder"  passes  through  him 

1)  Er innerungen  II,  231, 

2)  See  Gelzer  I. 

3)  "Der  Abschled"   (l748}-"Ich  sang  den  L!enschen  m.enschlich  den  Sv/i- 
gen. 

4)  Gelzer  I,  177.     Letter  from  Sclimidt  to  Gleim. 
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at'd  leaves  him  speechlesG .     He  feels  the  insi2;r)if icanr.e  of  orr^  1  ".iri 
soul  GOnparcd  with  th^e  divine  spii'iL.       Tears  and  Ids  i ,.1 
voice  (coining  from  his  soul  transported  in  rapture)  are  proof  of  his 
desire  to  express  liis  love  and  gratitude;  but  he  cannot  come  to 
words.    ...  i'lan  cannot  rtitiv.ce  God's  foots  teus  perfectly;  he  can.:ol, 
comprehend  absolute  truth.     The  liighest  wisdom  of  humanity  is  to  ac- 
quire but  a  trifle  of  truth,  and  to  worship  the  most  holy  of  beings. 
...  The  hunan  soul  cornes  from  God;  it  is  part  of  the  divine  spirit 
and  is  iiriiiior tal .      ^Then  it  realizes  its  dignity  and  dv^ells  in  a 
healthy  body,  it  can  create  happiness  for  itself  at  the  contemple- 
tion  of  the  glorious  world  of  nature.    ...  Fiety  and  virtue  are 
divine  qualities.    ...  The  highest  merit  Txan  can  attain  is   to  educate 
and  uplift  h.is  fellowmen  by  his  ov/n  virtuous  example.'"  This 
Klopstock  himself  attempted  to  do  in  his  own  life  and  in  his  crea- 
tive v.or 

Elopstocl:  considered  religion  an  essential  element  of  the 
highest  poetry.       In  "Von  der  heiligen  Poesle"  he  says:   "To  move  the 
whole  heart,  is  above  all,  in  every  kind  of  eloquence,   the  highest 
aim  the  artist  can  set,  and  which  the    hearer  may  demand  of  him.. 
To  do  this  by  m.eans  of  religion  is  a  new  height,  v.'hich.  for  us,  with- 
out revelation,  is  covered  with  clouds.      Here  the  poet  and  the 
reader  may  discover  with  certainty  whether  or  not  they  are  Oliristlan;  . 
'Both  he  v.hiO  thus  moves  our  whole  heart,  and  he  who  responds  to  this 
emotion,  m.ust  have  some  inkling  of  divine  truth,     "''hat  poet,  possess- 
ed though  he  may  be  of  the  happiest  genius,  can  touch  our  hearts  to 
m.usic  if  he  lacks  a  real  feeling  for  religious  beauty  and  m.oral 
1)    "i'^1  ops  took  als  I'.ensch  und  als  Dichter",  pp.  74  to  34 . 
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iiurity?''^        It  1g  thus  evident  that  Klopstock  considered  the  reli- 
gious quality  of  the  "I.'essiah"  of  the  greatest  importance.     He  write 
to  Bodnier  in        teiiib  or ,  17'^;3;    "now  happy  I  shall  be  if,   viiun  Iho 
''.lessiah'   is  completed,       I  shall  have  contributed  something  toward 
t,he  glorification  of  our  divino  rnligionl       These  thoughts  make  me 
so  hai:.py  .'       Tliat  is  Liy  -jrcL^l.  r'o\.ard  -  lop,.;  tool: ' s  c  on  tomporar- 

ies,  too,  folt  tlie  pov/er  of  the  religion  taught  by  the  great  poem. 
Funlce  writes  to  tlie  poet  from  Copenhagen,  December  18,  1758:  "Since 
I  consider  your   'Lesoiah'  less  as  a  ..las  ter-picce  of  human  genius, 
tlan  as  a  v;orl:  for  the  glory  of  religion  and  the  propagation  of 
piety  and  virtue  in  more  than  one  age,  and  more  than  one  nation; 
since  I  am  convinced  how  gretit  a  deed  he  does  v;ho  animates  the  hunan 
soul  with  one  pious  idea  -  " 

In  the  odes  "Friihlingsf eier "   (1759),  "Dem  Allgegenw^rti- 
gen"  (1758),  and  "^-orgengesang  am  SchSpfungs tag"     (17S2),  Klopstock 
makes  use  of  ideas  which  he  had  already  expressed  in  the  Schulpforta 
address  in  1745,  and  conducts  his  reader  outside  the  walls  of  the 
church  into  the  open,  where  he  can  "feel"  God  in  the  wonderfu.l  phe- 
nomena, of  nature  and  receive  new  life.       He  emphasizes  again  8.nd 
again  that  infinity  in  God  which  rem.oves  him.  far  aloof  from  the  con- 
ception of  hiii-i'; ,  and  renders  even  the  trees,  streams,  stars,  planets, 

worlds,  h-ov/ever  they  nay  rustle  and  roar,  and  produce  harmonious 

4 

music,  powerless  to  express  all  that  he  embraces.         Thus  wnile 
the  poet  attempts  to  shov;  hov;  vast  is  the  divine  spirit,  he  makes 
the  old  God  of  the  catechism^  a  personal  deity,  and  replaces  a  vague 

1)  Klopstock  X,  £37,   (17G0);  compare  p.  236. 

2)  Yfeimar.  Jahrbuch  IV,  126. 
S)  Elizabeth  Smith  II,  196. 

4)   "An  Gott"   (1748);   "Dem  Erlttser"   (1751);   "Der  Erbarmer"  (1759); 
"Dem  Unendlichen"   (1764);   "Das  grosse  hallelujah"  (1766). 
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abLi  trac  tion  by  a  God  of  nal.nre  and  of  life.       Te  presents  not  the 
Li'aJl  Lioiial  iiiiai_,e  of  an  cLcrnal  avenger,  but  a  fa'^bor  of  love."^ 
lie  denies  eternal  damnation,  and  rescues  even  the  devil,  Abbadona, 
in  the  "I'esr.iah"  from  hell.       In  "Von  der  besten  Art  ifber  Gott  zn 
denken"  he  states  his  belief  that  God  can  be:jt  be  couprehended 
through  the  emotions,  and  can  never  he  reached  throurh  reason  and 
speculation  alone. 

Thic  v/onderfnl  effect  of  the  "Iv:essiah"  upon  the  people  of 
his  day  proved  that  Klopstock's  religious  poem  satisfied  the  needs 
of  the  time;  his  poetry  became  religion  itself.       One  example  v/ill 
suffice  to  show  tl^is.       Gciiubart  v/ritos  to  Klopstock  from  Ulm  in 
1775  or  1776:   "I  recited  the  "Messiah"  in  public  in  the  concert-hall 
at  Augsburg.       i  began  with  a  few  chosen  listeners  who  were  pleased 
".vith  it.       The  comipany  soon  became  much  too  large  for  miy  little 
room;  then  the  magistrate  fitted  up  a  public  hall  for  me,  and  the 
size  of  ray  audience  soon  rose  to  several  hundred.      All  volum.es  of 
the   'Messiah',  both  original  priiits  and  copies,  available  in  the 
tovm  v.-ere  soon  bought  up   ...  high  and  low,  clergy  and  laity.  Catho- 
lics and  Luth.erans  came  to  the  lecture  with  copies  of  the  "Messiah" 
under  their  arms. 

"Oh,  that  was  a  festive  spectacle  to  see  all  sitting 
there  in  solemn  stillness;  to  see  how  their  emotions  were  stirred; 
and  hov/  they  broke  f or  Ui  into  expressions  of  admiration  and  into 
tears.       'Klopstockl     hlopstockl'     resounded  from^  all  lips  when  each 
lecture  was  finished.    ...   In  Ludv/igsburg  there  dwell  soi:ie  tradesv.ien 
( Handv.'erksleu te )  v;ho  read  the   'hessiah'  as  a  devotional  manual,  and 
v.'ho  rightfully  consider  it  the  most  divine  book  after  the  Bible. 
1)   "Der  -^rbarmer"  (1759). 
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How  often  I  iiade  those  people  happy,  and  how  hj-jipy  I  myself  beoa 

v.itli  them;  end  hov:   !hey  rev.'a -•rl'^f"'  rae.  ..  .  Yon  how  yiT":'"'  T     ■     '  - 

deb  Led  to  you,  iuou  t  excellent  ol  j.ict..'       In  retuxMi  I  jnall  alv. 

love  you  and  treasure  yoiij  and  when  T  die;   I  v/ant  a  copy  of  the 

'Messiah'   laid  on  'iiv  ho::, i  -xv.d  buried  vrith  r  o  . 

"Experionct,  lias  taught  me  that  the  more  pious,  the  more 

chaste,   the  more  naive  the  heart  of  i.iun  is,  the  greater  the  effect 

of  my  declc'.r.:n.t ■  on  of  the   ' "e<:^ 1  "■.h '  ,       I  hove  read  yoi;r  '''essirih'^ 

v.'liolly  or  in  oart,  to  princes,  men  of  state,  inilita^'y  oificers,  court 

ladies,  priests,  lavvyers ,  physicians,  virtuosos,   tradesmen,  peasants 

v70-';:en  and  rirls  at  the  spinning-v.'heel  and  seviin^  table,  and  I  have 

always  found  that  he  V/liO  v/as  most  impressed  by  my  reading  ^vas  of  the 

best  heart.      And  that  vv'ill  always  be  true  even  if  the  tongues  and 

hands  of  all  critics  of  this  and  later  ti'.ies  should  become  useless 

forever.   -  Just  as  long  a-s  your   'I'essiah'   increases  in  fairor  among 

us,   just  so  long,  I  be^lieve,  our  nation  v/ill  progress  -  and  it  is 

"  1 

progressing  nov;. 

Elopstock's  poetry  airis  to  make  humanity  better  spirit- 
ually and  morally;   to  elevate  man  to  a  higher  plane  of  life  by  mak- 
ing him  realize  his  full  humanity. 

"Reines  Ilerzens,  das  sein,  es  ist  die  letzte 
Steilste  Iltthe  von  .  den,  was  '.'/eis'  ersannen 
Weisre  thaten".   -  "F(ir  den  Kttnig",  1753. 

Be  therefore  dwells  upon  a  nobility  of  character  -hich  expresses 

itself  in  deeds,   in  contradistinction  to  mere  goodness  of  soul, 

which  is  passive     and  negative  and  may  be  accompanied    by  mediocre 

ability.       He  tilonc  is  noble,  l:e  alone  possesses  true  sublimity, 

who    combines  high  spiritual  no-.vers  'with  innate  virtue."^  Klopstock 

1)  Lappenberg,  268. 

2)  Schulpforta  i.ddress   (1745)   -  "Hlopstock  als  -ensch  und  als 


concidex's  it  Uie  real  task  of  '].'•  poet  to  i^iva  express  i.'  i:    ^'i  riuch  a 

iil£;li  nobility  of  soul  in  his  v<ork,  and  thus  to  conduct  others  alonfj 

1  2 
a  similar  path.        The  hi£;liest  £;;oal  of  poetry  -"moral  beauty"  -  is 

to  pour  5reat  thour;;htG  into  tlie  human  heart  and  to  elevate  the  soul'.'' 

The  true  poet  must  raise  us  above  our  narrow  v/ay  of  thinking  and 

.  4. 
rescue  us  from  the  stream  (of  the  common-place )  which  bears  us  alone,. 

In  "Von  dem  Ranre  der  schtinen  Kiliriste  und  dor  sohttnen  V,'ls- 
senschaf ten" ,  Klopotoci:  defines  the  duty  of  religion  in  the  service 
of  the  nation:   "A  nation,  which,   through  agriculture,  comrr.erce,  good 
laws,  and  that  philosophy  (Y/issenschaf t)  ,  wlilch  one  has  grown  acc\is- 
tomed  to  call  the  higher  philosophy   (it  ought  to  be  called  theology 
alone),  has  become  great  Is  fortunate  (glttckllch) I      But  is  it  a 
blessed  (gllicl:sellge)  nation?'     Hot  until  it  is  also  virtuous  ( tu- 
gendhaft)  .      And  by  what  means  can  it  become  so?      By  religion  ar.d 
tliose  moral  truths  which  religion  has  left  to  be  solved  by  human 
understanding'.' 

An  early  contemporary  characterization  (1747-48)  of 

Klopstock  reveals  the  fact  tliat  people  recognized  in  Ills  own  person 

tliose  noble     qualities  which  he  hoped  to  awaken  in  others  by  his 

e  s 

poetry,   -  "He  possess  such  an  honest  and  noble  heart,   tliat  he  can 

be  aroused  even  by  the  mere  semblance  of  a  base  and  ignoble  action. 

A  deed  whiich  betrays  an  evil  heart  has  such  a  power  over  him  that 

Dlchter",  32;   "Der  Messlas",   I,  20,  652;   III,  214,  262;  IV,  798, 
1250;  VI,  351;  X,  384;  XI ,  1043;  ZYll ,  529;  XVIII,  804.  "Salem", 
(1748);   "Frledensburg",   (1750);   "An  Gleim"  (l752)  ;   "Flir  den  K5nlg" 
1753);   "Friedrlch  der  Fiinfte"  (l750);   "Die  beiden  Uusen"  (1752); 
"Der  Htigel  und  der  Bain"  (l767);   "?:ink"   (1778);   "Freude  und  Leid" 
(1798)  . 

1)  "Der  Biigel  und  der  Kain"  (1767). 

2)  "Von  der  helligen  Poesie",  Blcpstock  X,  227,  (1760). 

3)  "Der  T;essias",   IV,  504. 

4)  "Von  der  helligen  Foesle",  X,  345,  (1760). 
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M 'M.r.f.i.in  1  f  inrlG  expression  in  liu;  countf;nancR .       He  no  hates  raean 
and  I'oolish  piiOple   Uiut  he  avoids   Iheiu  vdici'evor  he  can."         T.uoh  v/C", 
the  poet's  character  in  ji'outh.       Dr.  I.lumssen  v«rites  to  Elizabeth 
S::ii!h  fi'oiii  Altor.a,  July  2,  1805,   and  ^ives  a  picture  of  in.opr.  took 
duriii^j  his  last  3"oars;   -   "I  v.ho  saw  hiiu  every  day  ^vliei!  in  HaiaLurrj 
found  him  always  in  pursuit  of  whatever  is  noble,  sublirae  and  beau- 
tiful.      He  was  a  r.iost  agreeable  companion.       YJe  used  to  call  hin 
'Den  ewigen  Jtinf^lin^',   the  youth  forever.'       lie  has  lived  free  all 
his  life  time,  and  has  reooimiended  liberty  on  all  occasions.'  ... 
lie  kept  up  Ills  gentle  spirit,  his  rslli^ious  principles,  and  his 
serenity  of  mind,   till  the  end  of  his  life. 

Elizabeth  Smith  quotes  from  Horn's  Critical  History  of 
German  Poetry  a.nd  Eloquence  (printed  at  Berlin  in  1805)  :   "'^e  may 
observe  in  Klopstock  three  eqi^ally  excellent  traits  of  character 
v/hich  are  displayed  in  his  poems  -  patriotism,  warmth  of  friendship, 
and  pure  rell£,ion:    ...  Hlopstock's  piety,  in  its  full  extent,  as  it 
influenced  both  his  heart  and  his  understanding,  m-ay  clearly  be  dis- 
covered in  his  odes,   'The  Omnipotent',    'Contemplation  of  God',  and 
in  the  plan  of  the   'hessiah'  .       •■Then  we  contemplate  this  last  in  all 
its  dignity  and  grandeur,  and  at  tlie  same  time  consider  the  courage 
whicli  v/as  requisite  in  order  to  adopt  it  as  tlie  subject  of  a.n  epic 
poem,  we  shall  even  on  this  account  alone,  bestow  on  Klopstock  the 
title  of  a  great  poet.       The  reception  the   'Llessiah'  found  in  Ger- 
many was  adequate  to  its  merits;  v;e  congratulated  ourselves  on  a 
v.'ork  which  the  most  sacred  spirit  had  inspired,  and  the  admdration 
which  was  excited  by  this  extraordinary  poet  restrained  tlie  frivolou 

1)  Cuellen  und  Forschungen,  Vol.  39,  p.  70. 

2)  Elizabeth  Smith  II,  47. 


criticlsTiis  v-ith  which  the  Gtittingon  school  had  presumed  to  attack 
liis  v/ork.""'" 

.if.  late  as  10^34,  in  an  address  deliv^x'ua     L  ..-c^.ui|,x\ji;^ ta 
upon  the  centenary  celebration  of  Klopstock's  birth,  Karl  Chr .  Gott- 
lieb ochLildt  emphasizes  tlie  r.oral  effect  of  the  "Fessiah".     He  con- 
siders riopstock  th6  i.iOs  L  subliiiie  of  Cerraan  poets,   "v;]ior;e  sonij  hud 
a  powerful  and  blessed  influence  on  the  hearts  of  humanity  and  v/ill 
continue  to  have  such  an  effect  as  long  as  the  German  language  is 
alive.       Kis  song  has  uplifted  many  hGa.rts  above  the  earthly  arid 
sensual  to  God;  has  bettered  them;  strengthened  and  comforted,  and 
fired  them  to  noble  deeds;   filled  them  with  a  love  for  the  father- 
land; has  inspired  many  a  youth,  so  that  he  fought  against  his 
enemy  and  himself  with  greater  ho.ppiness  and  strength,  and  conquered 
at  last.""   ...  re  sought  to  arouse  and  nourish  the  noblest  feelings."' 

Just  as  in  IIlops  Loci: ' s ,  so  in  Herder's  life     feeling  dom- 

4  5 
inated  over  reason,     and  his  love  for  nature  Was  as  strong  as  his 

p. 

love  for  boohs.       lie  himself  tells  us  in  the  "Reise j ournal" (1769): 
"A  feeling  for  the  sublime  is  the  nature  (^endung)   of  my  soul:  my 
love,  my  hate,  my  admiration,  my  dreams  of  happiness  and  misfortune, 
my  purpose  to  live  in  the  v/orld,  my  expression,  m.y  style,  my  de.'.-ean- 
or ,  my  countenance,  my  conversation,  my  occupation,  -  everything  is 
determined  by  it.       lly  love  I  how  closely  it  borders  on  th-e  sublime 
...  how  a  misfortune,   tlxe  tear  of  a  friend,  can  move  me  I    ...  This 
accounts  for  my  predilection  for  speculation  and  for  the  "sombre" 

1)  Elizabeth  Smith  II,  30  -  (Cuotation  in  English). 

2)  "Klopstock  als  I.Iensch  und  als  Dichter",  p.  15. 

3)  "Klopstock  als  Iviensch  und  als  Dichter",  p.  16. 

4)  Suphan  r^I'^,  695.  Herder  to  Countess  Christine  Er-f5hl  (1784): 
"That  is   the  life-history  of  mankind,  -  not  idea,   it  is  feeling." 

5)  Erinnsrungen  I,  211,  222. 

6)  Suphan  IV,  438. 


in  philosophy,  in  poetry^  In  prose  (lilrzilhluu^en)  ,  ..nJ  iu  Lhou£;,ht.' 
This  accounts  for  my  fondrxess  for  tlie  shades  of  antiquity  and  for 
the  re/note  oast  I     For  rrrj  love  for  the  Hebrev/G  as  a  peo-^lo;   f-ir  tic 
Greeks,  ^£;vpticins,  Celts,  Scots,  c- oc .       This  explaino  j..^-  lii'^t  oocu- 
patlons;    the  drea.as  of  a  v,t.  ter-v.  or  Id  of  my  youth;   the  love  of  vvj 
garden;  r:iy  solitary  v;alks;  rr:y  shudoerinr:  (Soh.auder)  at  psychological 
discoveries,  and  at  new  tliOu^:hts  which  arose  out  of  mi'  soul;  ray  half 
intellli;^ible ,  half  obscure  style;    ...   everything!       hy  life  is  a 
passage  through  Gothic  vaults,  or  at  least  tl:rough  an  allee  of  green 
s]iades:   thic  vievv  is  always  venerable  and  sublime;   the  entrance  was 
dark  and  forbidding  (eine  Art  Schauder)  ;  hov.'ev  r,   I  shall  feel  ano- 
ther sort  of  distraction  ( Verwirrung) ,  when  suddenly  the  allee  opens 
and  I  find  r.iyself  in  the  open.      I'ow  it  is  i.iy  duty  to  Liake  use  of 
these  impressions  to  the  best  of  my  ability;   to  cultivate  atill  my 
v/ealth  of  reflection,  but  also  to  notice  the     sun    w'lich  breaks 
through  the  leaves,  and  paints  more  beeiutiful  shadows;   to  give  heed 
to  the  song-filled  meadows  (mit  ihrem  Ge ttlmir^el )  ;  always  however  to 
remain  in  the  onward  passage.       The  last  simile  wo.s  impressed  upon 
me  especially  in  the  woods  at  Kantes .    ...   I  felt  myself  so  filled 
v/ith  great  thoughts,   that  I  could  imagine  the  experiences  of  the 
Savior  in  his  greatest  triumphs;   then  I  glanced  up  and  saw  the  allee 
like  a  green  temple  of  the  iVlmighty  before  me,  and  there  arose  with- 
in me  echoes  from  Eleist's  hymn  ...  and  then  I  read  again,  and  saw 
the  sun  through  the  leaves,  heard  the  distant  turmoil  of  the  city 
and  thoiight  of  tho:  e  who  were  in  possession  of  vrrj  heart,  and  wepti 
Thither  chall  my  spirit  journey  back  when  I  read  L'armontel's  first 
chapters,  and  Thomas  Daouesceau,  and  when  I  am  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  I.lessiah  and  delineate  a  life  of  Jesus." 


This  £;real  sympatliy  with  nature  and  love  for  the  nob!': 
and  iDeaiitiful  found  birth  in  Herder's  early  yuuUi  in  his  father' 
£;;arden  where  he  received  his  first  deep  impressions  of  nature  and 
religion,  and  of  th.e  greatness  of  the  human  soul.'''      lie  was  a  quiet, 
iMa^inative  youth  v/i t]i  a  most  delicate  sense  for  the  sublime.  All 
Uiese  traits  were  nourished  by  the  healthy  mysticism  which  cliarac- 
terized  the  religion  of  the  Herder  family.      Young  Gottfried's 
first  volu.Ties  of  instruction  were  the  Bible  and  the  hymnal.  Be- 
sides satisfying  his  religious  needs,  these  two  boo]cs  aroused  his 
love  and  understanding  for  the  Orient,  as  the  pri^iitive  spot  of 
man's  dwelling,  and  for  poetry;   they  gave  his  historical,  poetic 
sense  its  first  impulse.        Thus  we  may  say  that  in  Herder  s  early 
vears  the  foundation  was  laid  for  his  later  great  work  as  critic 
and  evangelist  of  humanity. 

In  Koenigsberg  Herder  came  under  the  influence  of  dels  tic 

philosophy,  and  received  instruction  in  the  Y/olf f-Leibniz  school 

4 

from  his  professors,  Lilientha,l  and  Kant.        But  Herder  was  not  a 

5 

nationalist  by  nature,     and  these  theories  did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  found  a  more  helpful  teacher  in  Ham.ann,  who,  although  a  disciple 
of  enlightenment,  believed  that  through  his  emotional  nature  man 
can  most  perfectly  cor..prehend  Cod;  his  was  a  philonophj*  of  intro- 
spection o.nd  feeling,  and  this  beca.me  the  basis  of  Herder's  religion 
of  real  experience  and  inner  freedom.      At  the  sam.e  tir-e ,  we  will 
recall,   the  3-oung  critic  learned  from  his  great  teacher  to  recog- 
nize the  divine  qualities  of  the  human  soul,  as  exemplified  in  the 

1)  Erinnerungen  I,  22,  16,  13,  20,  21. 

2)  Erinnerungen  1,  34,  38,  42,  45. 

3)  Erinnerungen  I ,  70 . 

4)  Erinnerungen  I,  56. 

5)  Erinnerungen  I,  101. 


creative  genius,  and  saw  the  marvelous  effect  of  such  power  In  the 

works  of  tlie  Eri[;,llsh  dramatist,  Shaliespeare ,  and  of  tlie  German  poet 

riopstock.       I'ere  in  Koeni^sber^; ,  even  thrs  early  in  his  career, 

Herder  practised  his  reli£,ion  and  diffused  everywhere  the  influence 

of  his  personality;  his  friends  recognized  that  "the  spirit  of  rell-' 

gion  and  humanity  suri^ounded  him  at  all  times.  ""^ 

In  Ri^a,  as  the  years  brourrht  added  experience.  Herder 

recogi^ized  more  and  more  how  unsympathetic  speculative  philosophy 

is  v;ith  practical  life  and  how  little  it  appeals  to  the  heart;  he 

sought  a  philosophy  of  experience,  v/hich  would  combine  feeling  and 

reason.     He  sa^-s  in  a  sermon:   "The  Creator  lias  given  us  enough 

reasoning  power  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  evil  from  good,  and  to 

become  happy;  but  not  enough  to  enable  us  to  philosophize  away 

(hinweggrtibeln)  all   t]"ie  brigh.t  illusions  of  existence  and  make  us 

unhappy.      V/e  may  thank  the  Creator  that  v/e  have  enough  light  to 

continue  on  the  v/ay  of  life,  but  also  that  he  has  kept  from  us  a 

light  v/hlch  v;ould  blind  us  and  make  us  u.nsteady.       Let  reason  be  ou 

guiding  star:  but,  Oh  God,  teach  me  ever  to  be  human  also;  then  I 

2 

shall  be  happy."        In  17G7  he  writes  to  Eant  that  "human  philoso- 

phy"  is  his  dearest  occupation;   "der  l.iensch"  (humanity) 

is  his  goal  in  his  search  for  truth,  and  his  philosophy  is  based 
4 

upon  life. 

In  his  conception  of  religion  Herder  very  early  inclined 
toward  enlightenm.ent  rather  than  toward  the  older  Christianity;  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  a  Icnowledge  of  history  in  the  study  of 
religion.     He  was  as  opposed  to   the  traditional  God  of  the  catechislji 


1)  Erinnerungen  I,  63.  Herr  Hurella  to  Pastor  Puttlich , ( Apr . 2 , 1805) 

2)  Suphan  }r^XII,  471. 

3)  Erinnerungen  III,  150. 

4)  ?rinnerungen  I.  88.  97.  
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as  to  the  metaphysical  God.  of  philosophy.     He  turned  to  books  which 

breathe  the  spirit  of  nature,  and  read  them  in  the  open  to  dispel 

1 

the  false  deity  v.orsldpped  by  reason;     to  the  study  of  history  to 

2 

drive  ovit  the  phantoms  of  churchly  form,        lie  would  treat  the 

3 

Bible  as   the  "hermencutics  of  Christianity",     and  believes  that  to 

understand  it  fully,  one  xiust  treat  it  as  blstorlcally  as  any  other 

book.     One  must  attempt,  lie  says,   to  £;rasp  the  spirit  of  its  author:; 

of  the  public  which  read  it;  of  the  nation  which  it  represents;  one 

must  try  to  interpret  its  own  spirit.      He  considers  it  an  "ancient, 

oriental,  poetical,  national  and 'popular  piece",  v.hich  ought  to  be 

considered  a  vital  example  of  traditional  composition,  and  not  a 

judicial  ( ^er ichtliches )   testament.         'The  story  of  the  creation 

of  the  v.'orld  is  the  iaost  sa.crGd  poem  of  antiquity,  -  the  oldest 

4 

production  springing  from  the  dav;n  of  tim^e ;     like  all  mythological 
national  songs,  it  was  colored  by  the  religion  of  the  land  which 
gave  it  birth;  by  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  of  that  land,  and 
its  national  ideas.'        Such  v/as  Herder's  conception  of  the  Eible 
v/hile  still  in  Riga.     He  never,  however,  depreciated  its  value  as 
a  most  vital  force  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  human 
race.     In  1775  he  defines  it  as  the  history  of  God  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  v;orld;    'we  do  not  comprehend  all  of  it  any 
more  than  we  do  nature,  but  v.'e  can  understand  enough  of  it  to  make 
us  believe  and  hope,  and  to  move  us  to  noble  activity.      As  time 
goes  on,   the  history  of  man's  labors  on  earth  becomes  longer  and  thsj 

1)  Erinnerungen  I,  69.  In  1769  Herder  termiS  Elopstock  the  most 
sacred  of  poets  and  liis  "Li.es.-,iah"  the  most  sacred  of  poems. 
Suphan  III,  244. 

2)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  486. 

3)  Lebensbild  t,  3,  a,  462. 

4)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  516. 

5)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  390,  459,   555,  464. 
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more  eaailv  v;i]l  he  interpret  the  Bible. In  1802  Herder  callr, 
the  Scriptures  a  collection  of  the  books  of  an  ancLonL  poojjle;  he 
still  emphasizes  the  importance  of  its  study,  and  says  the  inore 
i  -.portr^nt  i  tr,  contents,   the  more  it  deserves  critical,  historical 
inves  tir;Lition 

In  his  early  relir^ious  writings,  between  1766  and  17G9, 
flerder  presents  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  religion,   just  as 
Klop-vLock  had  done  as  a  youth  in  his  address  at  Scliulpf or ta .  Her- 
der considers  nan  a  "divine,  ennobled  creature  (Thier).'  an  image 

of  '^lohiral  an  earthly,  visible  God  of  creatures!^        He  rules  in 

4  5 
his  hiiigdom    in  the  i".Vcage  of  the  eternal.        His  noble  spirit, 

which  loves  the  sublime  and  great  and  despises  the  dust  of  eartli, 

6 

causes  him  to  reach  heavenward.  In  his  activities,  in  science, 

art  and  invention,  nian  becomes  an  imitator  of  the  Deity,  and  a 

7. 

second  creator.        Herder  considers  the  humian  soul  a  divinity  in 

o 

us.;   the  God  in  us  and  the  God  over  us  create  the  same  v.-orld."^  Thus 

great  discoverers  .-aid  great  philosophers,  lihe  I.ewton  and  Leibniz, 

are  messengers  of  the  Eternal  to  the  human  race,  because  they  dis- 

9 

close  the  truth.        God  gave  man  this  divine  pov/er  to  penetrate 
10 

nauure;     but  man  can  never  hope  to  fa  thorn  the  Uaiiverse  to  its  dei)th;;  ; 
the  very  mom-en t  he  should  succeed  in  doing  so,  his  human  soul  would 
becomie  one  with  the  soul  of  the  Inf  Ini  te .  '        Herder  believes  that 
the  difference  betweei.  God  and  the  human  soul  is  only  a  dj.  fference 

1)  Erinnerungen  III,  161. 

2)  Suphan  rXIV,  98,  180. 

3)  Lebensbild  I ,3 ,a ,449 .La ter ,1787 , (XIV,210 ) : "God  made  man  a  God 

4)  Lebensbild  I, 3, a, 452.  (on  earth." 

5)  Lebensbild  I ,3 ,a,493 , 508 . 

6)  Lebensbild  1, 3, a, 493. 

7)  Lebensbild  I, 3, a, 453. 

8)  Compare  Suphan  aXIX, 566,  (1788)  :i:achlas£  II,264-To  Jacobi,  Decem- 

9)  Lebensbild  t, 3, a, 541.                                                             (her,  1784. 
10)  Lebensbild  1 .5  .a  .450  .540  .    H)  Lebensbild  1, 5, a, 559.  J 


of  cleiji'cjo.  c,[l 

ill  bhc  essay ,   "Der  Rediior  Got  teG",  of  17GG,  ncruoi'  ^I'o- 
sents  his  picUire  of  the  really  great  preacher  of  religion.  'He 
jaust  be  a  son  of  wisclon,  educated  in  a  knowledge  of  life,  who  teaches 
virtue,  morality  and  religion;  he  does  not  roake  use  of  Biblical  lan- 
guage in  his  sermons,  but  leads  his  congregation  into   Lhe  true  con- 
tents of  the  Bible  as  into  a  holy  of  holies,  and  brings  them  into  di- 
rect relation  v/i  Lh  that  spirit  vrhich  animated  all  great  religious 
souls. '"^      P'oiir  years  later  lie  announces  that  he  is  determined  to 

make  his  sermons,  addresses,  and  essays  "human",  because  the  human 

2 

heart  opens  alone   to  him  who  can  move  it.        Ke  would  give  the  cate- 
chism an  appeal  to  his  o\/n  time,  so  its  Interpreter  need  not  preach 
like  the  prophets,  psalmists  and  apostles. Herder  believed  the 
Heidelberg  catechism  of  little  use  for  his  day.       The  older  genera- 
tions distilled  from  the  Bible  a  catechism  adapted  in  language  and 
thought  to  their  own  age;  and  he  believed  tliat  with  just  as  much  righ . 
could  the  younger  generation  make  a  catechism,  suited  to  its  ovm  needs. 
The  present  was  Just  as  sacred  to  him  as  the  past  -  and  even  more  so, 
because  man  lives  in  the  present,  and  for  the  future.  In  Riga  as 

in  Koenigsberg,  young  Herder  so  practised  his  religion  that  the 

5 

youths  who  came  into  contact  with  him  looked  upon  him  as  their  Christ. 

herder  always  considered  harmful  all  forr;al  methodism  in 
the  sacred  relation  of  the  human  heart  to  the  Highest  Being,   if  it 
prescribed  the  same  road  for  all  and  disregarded  all  other  ways.° 
In  Riga  he  once  said:   "Instead  of  making  my  religion  and  the 

1)  Lebensbild  I,  2,  p.  83. 

2)  Suohan  IV,  368,  (1769). 

3)  Suphan  IV,  442,  (1769). 

4)  Freuss.     JahrbVicher,  Vol.  rj^IH,  159.     Caroline  to  G.  Htiller. 

5)  Erinnerungen  I,  109. 

6)  Erinnerungen  IIJ,  211. 


raytholocy  of  hl^^hly  organized  nations   the- main  end,   I  shall  always 
find  more  of  value  (Kahrung)   in  the  sirax)lest  religion  of  savages, 
v;l-;0,       close  to  nature,    show   T::-.  :  of  the  poet  but  mono  of  liunan 
kind.       The  simplost,  oldest  rulii_,ions  lay  bare  the  boc.om  of  liuiaan- 
ity."''      He  recognized  tliat  a  reli£;lon  of  the  heart  is  fundamentally 
the  same  all  over  the  earth  and  is  free  from  external  form  and  dog- 
ma.      'Llan  Is  really  man  when  he  acts  according  to  instinct  and  not 
to  enforced  rule;   the  sai.ie  is  true  of  genuine  poetry.'  'Poetry 
lives  in  the  heart  of  the  human  race,  whose  basic  human  qualities 
are  always  the  sar/.e .       The  greatest  poetry  is  an  "opening  of  the 
human  soul";  an  unfolding  of  man's  inner  nature,  -  subtle  thoughts, 
fiery  images,  and  visions  of  the  future.'        Herder  therefore  be- 
lieves that  religion,  a  irxitter  of  the  heart,  has  the  greatest  right 

to  draw  upon  the  beauty  and  charm  of  poetry  and  music,  as  did  the 

4 

mythological  tales  of  the  Greejis  and  Romans  .  He  points  out  the 

human  touch  which  the  poet  of  the  first  book  of  LCoses  brought  out 
in  describing  the  joy  of  the  Creator  at  having  made  light  out  of 
darkness,   -  light  being  sym.bolical  of  the  good,   the  beautiful  and 
the  joyous,  in  its  opposition  to  the  horror  of  eternal  night.  To 
make  clear  how  fearful  night  was  to  the  people  for  whom  the  Bibli- 
Cal  poet  v/rote  and  why  he  used  it  as  a  symbol  of  evil,  I'erder  re- 
calls the  effect  upon  the  reader  of  the  inlium^.n  and  awful  deed 
which  is  performed  at  mid-night  in  Shakespeare's  "lacbeth".  He 
places  a  poet  of  antiquity,  inspired  by  religion,   together  with  a 
m.odern  genius,  inspired  by  the  poetic  muse. 

1)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  331. 

2)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  392f. 

3)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  472. 

4)  Suphan  II ,   59 . 

5)  Lebensbild  I,  5,  a,  424. 
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JuGt  as  El  ops  took  hnd  done  in  hie  poetry.  Herder  v/ould 

conduct  mar  into  the  £;i''eaL  tt-i    J     oi'  im  lure  v/hose  vsiul ij  heaven 

and  whose  •  trumpeters  are  the  stars  and  planets."^      He  believes  that 

2 

i'eli£;ion  becomes  i;;;lorifled  in  nature  as  well  as  nature  in  religion, 
he,   too,  i'*eco£;nizes  the  necessity  that  ir.ari  feels  for  expressing  his 
nobility  in  deeds.     His  divine  nature  is  not  revealed  in  mere  dreaniii 
of  the  future  and  in  idle  speculations,  but  in  some  noble  activity, 
which  constitutes  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission.*^      Fierder  also 

realized  very  early  (1768)   the  importance  of  religion  to  the  state 

.  a  4. 

in  strengthening  the  bond  which  unitss^kmg   Lo  his  subjects.  • 

In  his  farewell  sermon  in  Riga  (1769)  Herder  expresses  hi;; 

gospel  of  humanity:   "On  God  depends  our  whole  existence,  here  on 

earth  and  in  eternity.      7'e  came  from  Film,  live  under  His  care,  and 

shall  sometim.e,  sooner  or  later  return  to  Him.       He  gave  us  our 

being,  and  with  it  all  our  capacity  for  happiness  and  usefulness 

in  the  world.       He  gave  us  duties  to  perform:  duties  which  are 

bound  so  closely  with  our  nature,  that  without  them  our  happiness 

cannot  exist.       He  gave  us  our-  knov/ledge  and  taught  man  "what  he 

knows*;  he  permitted  us,  when  our  nature  had  degenerated,   to  return 

to  happiness  and  to  His  mercy,   through  the  redemption  of  Jesus;  he 

lent  us  a  high, divine  assistance  in  order  that  we  might  again  reach 

the  original  dignity  of  our  ne^ture  and  happiness.  "Everything 

v/hlch  can  malie  human  souls  happy  depencfe  upon  God  ...   (our  strivings) 

to  be  perfect  as  He   ...  our  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  us  by  God 

and  are  a  means  of  making  us  happy  ...  my  words  were  not  humstn,  but 

1)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  570. 

2)  Lebensbild  I,  565.     Lebensbild  III ,1 ,p .111 .( 1770) .  Suphanyill, 
15.   (1784).  Compare  la ter :Nachlass  11,279  ( 1785) ; 264 ( 1784 ); 255 

3)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  509.  (1784), 

4)  Suphan  r^X-I,  43,  (1768). 
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divine  words,   to  ]..;ad  human  souls  to  happinecs  .  "  .  .  . 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  Herder's  reli^^ious  experiences 

through  the  tiine  of  his  residence  in  Riga.      '"o  well  recall  it  wac 

here,   too,  that  he  read  to  hiis  friends  and  probably  to  his  con^^re- 

gation,  those  unpublished  parts  of  the  "Llessiah"  v/hicli  he  was  able 

to  secure, ji'r.t  as  he  read  parts  of  it  later  to  his  circle  of 

friends  in  Darmstadt.^      Elizabeth  Smith  probably  had  Herder  in 

mind  v;hen  she  v.-rites  concerning  the  "liessiah."  ;   "Young  preachers 

quoted  it  from  the  pulpit;  and  Christian  readers  loved  it,  as  a 

book  that  afforded  them,  amidst  the  rage  of  controversy  some  scoj^e 

4 

for  devout  feeling."        Herder  undoubtedly  received  from  Klopstockb 
poetry,  in  addition  to  mere  aesthetic  enjoyment,  a  great  deal  of 
inspiration  in  the  furtherance  of  his  gospel  of  humanity.       In  re- 
ferring, in  an  outline  made  in  1768     for  the  study  of  the  first 
eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,   to  Genesis  I,  1  to  3,  he  makes  use  of 
the  note,   "So  gross  und  v.'eit  als     eine  Klops  took '  sche  Aussicht"'^ 
(As  broad  and  vast  a  view  as  the  eye  of  hlopstock  can  see).  I-ere 
again  he  compares  the  old  Biblical  poet  with  a  modern  genius;  but 
this  time  with  a  poet  of  his  own  people  wlioE-e  iispiration  was  reli- 
gion also  and  v/hose  imagination  succeeded  in  creating  visions  equal 

6 

ly  great  and  exalted. 

After  the  year  1769  Ilerder's  religion  leans  more  toward 
mysticism;  not,  however,  toward  that  melancholy,  pietistic  form  of 
it  which  he  saw,  vrhile  still  a  boy,  in  Trescho,  who  probably 

1)  Lebensbild  I,  2,  p.  71,  (1769). 

2)  Sr  Imierungen- 1 ,  114. 

3)  Hr innerungen  I,  154. 

4)  Elizabeth  Smith  II,  19,   (1810).  (163. 

5)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  p  .394  -    found  quoted  again  in  Suphan  :ao:iI, 
G)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  394. 
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aroused  in  lilm  an  antagonism  for*  this  inner  relii^ion  of  tlie  heart."^ 
''a;  will  recall  how  closely  Yiiii  soul  felt  Itself  a  part  of  nature 
in  the  woods  at  Ilantes,  aiid  tliiii  identification  with  Lhe  ^reat 
world  about  him  has  deepened  his  inn<;r  life  and  reawakened  that 
healthy  rays ticisni  which  characterized  the  religion  of  his  child- 
hood.      He  writes  to  Caroline,  September  20,  1770:   "Tut  what  is 
richer  and  more  inexhaustible  and  raore  manifold  than  the  world  of 
a  human  jieartl  -  ;.nd  what  is  more  infinite  than  the  ever-changing; 
diversity  of  nature  I"  Herder  believes  in  a  ijysterious  prophe- 

tic power  v/hich  passes  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  human 
soul.  He  thir.hs  every  person  possesses  a  genius,  that  is,  a 

certain  divine  gift  in  tlie  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul,  which 
guides  him,.  -  a  light,  which,  if  one  would  follow  it  and  not  allov/ 
one's  reasoning  powers  to  put  it  out,  v;ould  be  the  greatest  power 
for  good. 

When  Herder  first  came  to    ^tlckeburg  on  May  28,  1771,  he 

5 

was  considered  by  some  a  most  enlightened  thinker,     and  by  others 
a  raysticist.      /.  certain  sect,  called  B6limists,  even  believed  him 
one  of  their  number  and  asked  him  to  attend  several  of  their  meet- 
ings.      But  Herder  was  unfriendly  tov;ard  all  sects,  and  could  not 
become  reconciled  to  any  binding  religious  views.      .-i-fter  instilling 

a  greater  freedom  of  belief  into  their  souls  than  they  had  ever  be- 

6 

fore  known,  he  withdrew  from  their  circles.  This  liberal 

spirit  v/hich  he  Ccirried  with  him  soon  invaded  all  other  circles. 

1)  Erirnerungen  I,  28.     Lebensbild  I,  1,  p.  25,  148,  151. 

2)  Er innerungen  I,  165.  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p. Ill,  to  Ilerk,  Sept., 
1770,  Herder  considers  "Zeitgeist"  the  greatest  name  for  God. 

3)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  215.  To  Caroline  (1770). 

4)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  218.  io  Caroline, (Sept. ,  22,  1770).  See 

5)  Erinnerungen  II,  24.  (Erinnerungen  I,. 165. 

6)  Aus  dem  Herderschen  Hause,  53.    Nachlass  11,133.  To  Lavater,  l.lay, 
1775.  Herder  says  he  prefers  i^.ysticists  to  "Jolffian  philosophers. 
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A  half  year  afler  his  c  oral  iit^,  the  Countess  Ivlarla  of  Btlckebur^;;,  who 
became  Herder's  ^reat  friend,  writes  to  him  (January  1,  177^): 
"You  have,  I  am  sure,  in  the  short  time  you  have  been  liere,  led 
many  a  heart  to  better  living  and  reflection.""^ 

Through  the  Countess  Herder  became  increasingly  recon- 
ciled with  the  spirit  of  mysticism,  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  religious  enthusiasts,  all  of  which,  not  excluding 
those  of  JalvOb  Btthrie,  he  read;  he  respected  this  form  of  religion 

very  highly,  but  did  not  consider  it  representative  of  the  truth 
2 

he  sought.        Cn  the  other  hand,  the  Countess. was  released  by  his 

agency  from  a  depressingly  narrow  creed;  he  led  her  from  a  mystic- 

pietistic,  ascetic  m.ethodism,  v/ith  which  she  had  been  acquair.ted 

from  youth,   to  freer,  more  comprehensive  views  of  the  ways  and 

2  He  brought  her  happiness  and  peace. 
works  of  God.     ^    Herder  writes  to  her  in  1774:   "The  spirit  of 

Jesus,  unselfishness  and  love  of  God,  is  no  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 

freedom  and  joy."  One  year  later  the  Countess  v/rites  to  her 

friend  and  pastor:   "Of  v/hat  concern  are  Quietism,  Pietism,  Ilohamr.ied 

Jew,  Heathen,  and  all  the  rest  to  m.e?      '.'n.iere  the  spirit  of  God 

dwells,  do  I  care  what  external  garb  it  displays?       I  do  not  desire 

the  garment,  but  the  life  and  substance  of  religion;  I  have  trusted 

Herder  for  a  long  tim.e  to  give  me  nothing  else,  and  to  conduct  me 

to  the  true  light.       I  do  not  even  understand  the  meaning  of  all 

6 

these  terms;  I  hardly  know  the  misused  names." 

1)  Erinnerungen  II,  65. 

2)  Erinnerungen  III,  190,  2ol. 

3)  Erinnerungen  II,  62. 

4-)  Erinnerungen  II,  36.     Preuss  .  Jahrb .  ,"^'17.,  30.  Aus  dem  Herder- 
schen  nause,pp.VI,        TE'II . 

5)  Er ir.nerungen  II,  115. 

6)  Erinnerungen  II,  128. 
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La  a  Gorisequence  of  this  deei>enln£,  of  his  inner  life  the 
question  of  tlie  i:rj.ior tali ty  of  the  soul  occu^.i       Herder's  lidnd  dv.r- 
ing  his  years  in  Biiciceburc  •       He  can  find  no  proof  of  a  future  life 
in  the  Bible;  it  has  revealed  nothing  excepting  what  refers  to  our 
1  .oral  sense,   to  our  humanity.       The  hook  of  Revela Lioni-.  consi- 
ders a  poetic  book  which  he  cannot  understand.       He  findo  no  dogma 
of  eternal  life.       'Fov/  silently  Jesus  taught  eterr:ity!      H.e  had  to 
tell  of  the  resurrection,  because  the  Jews  demanded  th.'"  t  from  him 
as  a  I'.cssiah;  but  he  colors  it  \.'ith  Lioral  value.      Any  teaching  of 
a  future  world  must  refer  to  this  life,  encourage  us,  and  moving 
our  moral  sense,  awake ,  tiie  future  angel  within  us.       Thus  it  will 
unite  every  good  soul  with  eternity."'"        The  spirit  of  God  writes 

ir.oor tali ty  into  our  hearts.       The  human  soul  feels  it  is  immortal; 

2 

it  does  not  need  proof.  Thus,  Loo,  Herder  believes  morality  can- 
not be  forced  upon  us;  it  must  grow  in  us  and  become  part  of  us. 

'Let  each  one  act  alone  out  of  himself,  according  to  his  inner 

,3 

character;  that  is  morality. 

In  Btickeburg,  as  in  Riga,  Herder  attempts  to  make  his 
sermons  human.       He  v/rites  to  Caroline  (l.arch  21,  1772):    "Ivly  sermon 
have  as     little  which  is  purely  spiri tual ' about  them  as  my  person. 
They  are  the  human  feelings  of  a  full  heart."      Host  of  his  sermons 
were  not  written  out;  he  depended  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
iient.       Just  as  his  dress  bore  no  insignia  of  his  pastoral  position 
except  a  white  collar  and  a  black  m.antle,  so  his  sermons  bore  no 
outward  sign  of  their  official  character  be„ ond  the  prayer  which 

1)  Hachlass  II,  15.     Herder  to  Lavater,  Oct.  30,  1772. 

2)  j]rinnerungen  II,  116;  I,  190.     Compare  Hachlass  II,  26.  To 

3)  Erinneru.ngen  I,  234.  (Lavater,  Feb.,  1775. 
<:)  Hachlass  III,  204. 


introduced  them  and  which  closed  them.        In  l.is  farewell  sermon 

"order  tells  hir.  conrregatlon  that  he  had  alv/ay.  Intended  to  nre- 
seaL  to  theLi  the  sensible  and  divine  tiiOi;^ht^   -u.    L  ic  BiLl  .  .u. 
nature  -  "Chese  two  ;_^re;at  books  of  Cod"  -  simply ,  clearly  and  force- 
fully.     He  had  not  intended  in  !;is  sermons   to  hamper  himself  vrith 
consecrated  and  ever-iaiscons trued  words,  which  cause  confusi-ii  i.. 
thought,  but  to  introdvce  then  to  the  true  meaning  and  content  of 
the  Scriptures;  to  their  real  spirit  and  life. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Biickeburg  Her- 
der gave  the  Countess  !  aria  Elopstock's  "l.Iessiah"  and  "Lieder"  to 
read.      ^.7hen  she  returns  the  poen  she  sends  a  note  in  which  she 
says  that  Herder's  sermons-,  referring  to  the  future  life,  contain 
nore  genuine,  lasting  and  impressive  truth,  than  the  narration  of 
those  things  in  the  "riessiah"  which  no  human  eye  has  seen;  she  re- 
fers  especially  to  the  nineteenth  song.        She  feels  that  the  poot 
has  allowed  his  imagination  to  lose  itself  in  abstractions;  that  he 
has  neglected  the  human  element  in  striving  for  the  highest  reli- 
gious beauty.       In  Herder's  sermons  she  finds  that  religious  truth 
which  co:.:es  close  to  the  human  heart.     F.lopstock's  "Lieder"  the 
Countess  considers  "quite  heavenly"   (ganz  hlroralisch)  ."^ 

At  a  time  when  Hlopstock's  "'"essiah"  was  producing  its 
greatest  moral  effect  throughout  Germany,  Herder  wrote  his  essay, 
"t'ber  die  MrL-ung  der  Dichtkunst"   (1773).       In  it  he  recognizes 

tiie  divine  element  in  poetry  and  its  close  relation  to  religion. 

4  5 
He  believes  poetry  of  divine  origin;     a  revelation  of  God  to  man; 

1)  Hachlass  III,  204. 

2)  Erinnerungen  II,  85.     Countess  karie  to  Herder,  (1772). 

3)  Erinnerungen  II,  95.     Countess  karie  to  Herder,   (Dec.  1772). 

4)  Suphan  VIII,  405,  362. 

5)  Suphan  VIII,  358.     Compare  Suphan  kill,   (1784);  351,  (1785). 


'  Q  calls  it  "the  noble,  jov-j;ivinc  balsam  coining  from 

.•;^'"'^t  powers  '"'^  n-od's  c ■ ^ton  .  "~  ■  ol-'''-"!     in^v-^' v^rr: ,  fo"-;'T'- 

lators  of  i'ol.L;_^ious  mysteries  and  divine  ijoi'v.i.co;^ ,  inventors  of  tl:(-; 

noGt  beaiitiful  things  of  life,  and  teachers  of  morality,  were  poets 

If  the  noet  was  a  real  luessenrer  from  the  rodr,  '      ■       -"■.''is  greater-3t 
3 

influence.        Tlie  highest  type  of  poetry  is  divlrie  in  its  effects 

4 

and  brings  new  life;  it  transforms  man's  morals.        Thus  homer  gave 

the  Creeliis  art  and  v:isdom  and  '  n'--).T-i.  ty .        HLit  f;-:  greatest  poetry 

is  so  closely  bound  to  religion  that  a  nation  which  is  v,'ithout  the 

lattfc.r  or  nalies  a  burlesque  of  it  can  have  no  great,  effective 

6 

( vrilirkende )  TDOctry.         In  ther^e  ideas  Herder  expresses  the  same  be- 
lief to  v/hich  Elopstock  had  ^iven  utterance  in  his  essay  "Von  der 
heiligen  Poesie",  first  published  in  1755,  and  the  truth  of  which 
]:e  had  proved  in  liis  creative  v.ork. 

Very  early  in  his  career  Herder  realized  the  shortcomings 
of  the  theology  of  his  youth,  and  mode  attempts  to  bring  it  out  of 
the  schools  and  closer  to  nan;  he  took  a  broad.er  view  than ^  most 

theologians  of  his  tir-e.      he  surveyed  a  new  path,  and  prepared  the 

7 

v;av  for  a  freer  and  more  hum.an  conception  of  theology.        He  heid 
alv.'ays  atLemrjted  to  elevate  the  church  service  froiu  v/ithin  by  re- 
viving in  it  tlie  true  spirit  of  Christianity;  but,  particularly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineties,  religion  and  the  Church  had  become 
such  objects  of  scorn  and  mockery,  especially  through  the  Jena- 
Eantian  philosophy,  that  Herder  adhered  more  closely  to  the  old 

1)  Suphan  VIII,  343. 

2)  Suphan  VIII,  366. 

3)  Suphan  VIII,  369. 

4)  Suphan  VIII,  544,  433. 

5)  Suphan  VIII,  371. 

6)  Suphan  VIII,  410. 

7)  Erinnerungen  I ,  39 . 
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form  of  church  service,  and  sought  to  revive  the  old  subliaie,  reli- 
rious  spirit  in  his  more  nriv;;te  dtitj -^s  of  coiriinnnion,  confession, 
and  bapti<3]a."      He  coiisidered  it  the  ihiij   of  CI  r  is  i.iani  ty  to  teach 
pure  hunar.ity,  witliout  retaining  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Its  founder,  c.nd  of  salvation  "throurh  the  God-inan  as  a  basis  for 
relicloi^s  conviction.       He  reco'j^rti z(ed  that  the  essence  of  Christ- 
ianity lay  in  a  loving,,  active,  unselfish  life;  in  the  development 

2 

of  our  iimer  bein^  accordir'^  to  Ciirist  s  example.         "The  principle 
of  Gh.r is tiani ti' '  ,  he  said,   'is  not  law  but  [^ospel .     It  is  founded 
on  pure  benevolence  and  love,  v/hich  embraces  syni:)athy,  friendship, 
conviviality,  rratitude,  ria^jnaniml ty ,  conciliation,  justne^.s,  consi- 
deration for  the  faults  of  others,  philanthropy,  and  hu^iian  kir.dness , 
It  frees  us  fr'on  our  greatest  eneraies,  anger,  reven£;e,  cruelty, 
envy,  surliness,  ;.ialice;  it  develops  a  moral  sense  in  us  without 
compulsory  rule;  it  brii  i;js  t?s  closer  to  peace  of  soul.       It  is  not 
strict  philosophy,  but  a  {gentler  and  more  effective  training  for 
virtue,  and  it  is  the  best  suited  for  mankind.     It  Is  universal 
human  truth;  its  duty  is  brotherly  o.nd  universal  love.'  'Christ 
wished  to  promote  a  l:irrdom  of  God  on  earth;  he  did  not  -plant  it  in 
h.eaven,  but  founded  it  upon  universal,  genuine  hu.mard  ty .     He  did  ■ 
not  deceive  his  peojjle  by  flattery;  he  appeared  a.s  a  physician  to 
make  them  whole;  as  a  shepherd  to  gather  in  the  strayed  sheep;  as 
a 'brother  and  a  hero  to  free  and  release.     With  this  end  in  view 
he  founded  his  clxurcJi.       He  v/ho  accepts  his  religion  must  accept 
also  the  idea  regarding  the  possibility  of.  the  perfection  of  man- 
kind, and  must  try  to  reach  that  goal  through  humanity.''^ 

1)  Erinnerungen  III,  29. 

2)  Nachlass  II  ,  15. 
o)  Suphan  XVIII,  338. 

^.:)  3uphan  r'VIII,  529,   (1792).  | 


'The  puror  a  religion  is,   the  rr.ore  it  raust  aim  to  promote 

V.irnn-  Ity.         Tlio  rolirion  of  0:iri.r;t,   which  ho  'lims'-^If  -rofo-f-.o'l, 
tauj^jlit,  and  pi'iicLiGed,  was  huiiiani     .       I'.c  lintv,  .no  hi^iier  nuj.iti  tliun 
"son  of  Lun"   ( Mens  Chens  ohn ). Nothing  has  ennobled  man  so  much 
as  rel.l^_,i on . The  more   Uie  spirit  of  hrn.: T~,i '3-  n.v-l-nr.  1",- ■;,    'Ve  hearts 
of  a  people  from  iiuL   lo  tln'-one,   the  more  advanced  is   ilie  state. '"^ 

Jean  Paul  Richter  writes  to  Eerder,  August  17,  1796:  "You 
have  united  theo]  o^iy  v/i  th  :-^hi  lof;onhy  like  a  mediator,   in  makinn;  the 
Savior  a   'pr o tomedicus '   of  our  diseased  souls,  a.nd  his  institution 
a  moral   'clinicurn';  in  making  a  man  of  God  out  of  a  God-man;  a 
higher  and  broader  r>ythagorecin  covenant  out  of  the  apoetolic  mis- 
sion.     You  have  separated  heaven  and  earth,  which  (according  to  th^ 
Egyptians)  v;ere  one  at  the  beginning,  and  have  allov7ed  Jesus  to  be- 
come human  for  the  second  time   .  .  .  and  m.ay  no  one  give  him  again 
the  divine  gloss  (Schiminke)  v/hich  covers  up  all  his  noble  features  7 
In  his  "Vorschule  der  Aesthetik"   (1804)  Richter  says:   "Thus  Herder 
combined  t\\e  boldest  freedom  of  the  conception  of  God  and  nature 
with  the  most  pious  faith,  even  believing  in  premonitions." 

Science  and  religion  were  not  antagonists  in  Herder's 
mimd;  he  w"as  heartily  in  sym.pathy  Y;ith  all  scientific  discovery 
and  progress.     He  often  lamented  the  fact  that  the  German  princes 
did  not  give  more  universal  sup;:ort  to  the  advancem.ent  of  the  ■  knowl- 
edge of  galvanism,  electricity,  vagnetisia,  anatomy,  physiograiphy , 
physics  and  physiology.     He  wished  he  were  just  beginning  life,  so 

1)  Suphan  :'VII,  121,  (1793). 

2)  Suphan              164,  (1784). 

3)  Suphan  y:VII,  121,  (1795). 

4)  Hachlass  I,  277. 

5)  Erinnerungen  III,  249. 
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that  he  .ai^^ht  hope  to  see  a  greater  progress  in  these  i-iiin£:s.  he 
was  absorbed  by  these  ideas,  -   the  discovery,  combination  and  har- 
mony of  the  laws  of  nature  araong  theri^iolves  an(''  ii'i  their  relation 
to  tiie  universe     and  i  san .       I'e  oflen  said  Lhat  the  pro|jress  in 
scientific  discovery  brought  the  brighter  and  the  raore  certain 
lirht;  and  that  o<'  this  path  v,e  must  contime  to  build  and  to  seek 
the  truth  concerninrj  the  great  laws  of  nature.      With  this  new 
knov;led£e  Herder  also  hoped  for  a  new  virtue  and  a  nev/  life.  The 
more  physic  anlightens  man's  knowledge,  he  believes,  th'.e 

more  firm  should  his  spiritual  beliefs  become,  and  the  higher 
should  his  soul  rise  in  its  reverence  and  love  for  the  greatest 
original  creator  of  all."*" 

Both  Klopstock  and  Herder  sought  the  happiness  of  mian- 
kind  in  religion;  not  in  Lhe  dogmx^tic  Cliristiani ty  taught  by  chux-ch 
doctrine,  but  in  that  broader  spirit  which  embraces  the  whole  uni- 
verse o.r.d  creates  a  joyful  feeling  of  harmony  and  peace  in  the 
human  soul.     They  brought  a  gospel  of  optimism;  of  confiding  trust 
in  God  and  nature,  and  dispelled  the  fear  and  morbid  introspection 
which  torm.ented  the  lives  of  ^rockes,  Haller  and  G^iinther .  I.loral- 
ity  was  no  longer  to  be  a  matter  of  rule  and  compulsion,  forced 
upon  the  human  race  by  the  threat  of  eternal  damnation.       The\r  be- 
lieved in  the  developm.ent  of  the  innate  goodness  of  humanity;  a 
certain  inrier  freedom  whic]i  controls  man's  conduct.      Nobility  of 
character,  which  expresses  itself  in  useful,  human  deeds,  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  older  moral  goodness,  v;hich  more  often  was 
mer  e  p a s  s  i  vi  ty  . 

l)  Erinnerungen  III,  194.     lachlass  II , 279 : " ^ntramundane  God".  To 
Jacobi , Sept. 1735.   Compare  Kachlass  11,126,164,255.  Suphan  XIII, 15, 
(1784).   "The  force  v;hich  is  active  in  me,  is,  in  its  nature,  just 
as  eterna.1  a  force  as  that  which  holds  together  suns  and  stars." 


Kloxjstock,  ,as  poet,  occupies  the  jDOsition  of  the  preacher 
and  ~ives   to  poetry  the  hi(jh  place  of  the  older  moral  doctrines. 
He  comhines  tlio  relif^lous  v.l  tli  the  aesthetic,    vrd  thus  creates  a 
nev/  spirit  of  huinanity,  one  v/hich  animates  the  lives  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  ushers  in  a  nev;  era  for  Germany .       He  conducts  man 
outside  the  walls  of  the  church  into  the  broad  world  of   the  beauti- 
ful , of  nature, and  God.     Herder  follows  in  Klopstock's  foot-steps 
and  combines  the  aesthetic  with  the  reli^^ious;  but  he,  as  scholar 
and  critic,  adds  philosophy,  science  and  history  to  his  gospel  of 
humanity.      Relir;;ion  in  Herder's  raind,  was  the  beginning  of  all 
culture;   the  goal  of  all  culture  he  considered  the  highest  human- 
ity."^       Klopctock  practised  his  humanity  in  his  own  life,  and  in 
his  creative  v/orks .       Herder  gave  expression  to  his  belief  in  his 
own  deeds,  in  his  writings  and  in  his  sermons.      Both  great  men 
were  preachers  of  hiu.ianity. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  says  in  his  "D^mrnerungen  fiir  Deutsch- 

land",  referring  to  Herder:   "I  now  turn  ray  attention  to  a  poetic 

spirit  who  allovred  the  pure  ether  of  heaven  to  permeate  all  his 

works,  and  v/ho  shut  out  from  them  all  unholy  sounds  as  from  holy 

temples;  he  who,  like  unto  a  genial  (geistig)   oriental,  always 

dv/elt  under  the  open  heavens  and  'ilumbered  only  on  heights.  V/ould 

ye  bring  religion  from  its  heaven  and  plant  it  upon  the  earth 

through  the  muses  like  Socrates  did  philosophy,  then  follow  his  ex- 

am.ple  or  tlxit  of  a  Klopstock.    ...  Such  muses  alone  can  becom.e  the 

2 

means  of  conversion  of  so  many  great  spirits." 

Compare  XIII,  170,  171,  176,  199;  mx,  oGl,  377,  255,  139,  204,  161. 

1)  T.  Genthe,  44. 

2)  Zrinnerungen  ITT,  252. 
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Patriotism 

The  renevoil  av/akeninjr  of  national  conGclotisness  in  the 
ei£:hteenth  cenLur'3'',  which  v/cnt  hand  in  hand  v/ith  the  widening  of  the 
hiental  liorizon  of  the  individuo.1,  passed  tlirough  a  state  of  vague 
universalism  and  cosmopolitanism  before  it  developed  into  political 
nationalism.     The  histor3-  of  France  and  England,  in  this  regard, 
differs  very  decidedly  from  the. t  of  Germany.       The  two  former  coun- 
tries had  been  for  centuries  complete  national  and  culturul  units; 
they  possessed  not  only  a  national  literature  and  culture,  but  also 
a  cor.s  ti  tutional  and  political  individuality.       In  order,  therefore, 
to  forsake  the  path  of  cosmopolitanism,   they  had  only  to  confine 
their  efforts  to  the  study  and    perfection  of  those  political  condi- 
tions which  already  existed.      In  France,   tov/ard  the  close  of  the 
century,  both  the  merchant  and  literary  classes  united  in  the  con- 
scious creation  of  a  truly  national  spirit  which,  active  in  all  its 
manifestations  from  the  very  begimiing,  finally  sought  by  force  to 
gain  freedom  from,  tyranny  and  oppression  and  so  brought  about  a  cori- 
plete  governmental  revolution.       Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  even  at 
the  very  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  not  s.  luiited  political 
power,  a  "nationals taat" ,  but  rather  a  "Kulturs taat" ,~-  a  heterogen- 
eous collection  of  m.any  individual  statss,  provinces,  and  f^ree  cltie 
1)  F.  heineche  -  "VJeltbilirger turn  und  hationals taat .  " 


held  together  not  bv  the  "bonds  of  cons ti 'i ■ !, i  onal  covornmcnt,  irj 
the  raore  natural  tics  of  c.ocial  character  i^i  oics ,  cultural  tradition, 
and  lan^ia(j,e.       These  ties,  probably  stronger  in  the  German  people 
than  in  the  French  or  Enclish,  had  never  been  completely  severed  - 
not  even  durinr^;  the  destructive  ti.'nes  of  the  Thirty  Years  V/ar  -  and 
in  them  was  preserved  the  spirit  of  the  German  people,  eveii  if  ^he 
nation,  as  such,  did  not  exist.     This  spirit  found  its  most  vital 
expression  in  the  lives  and  works  of  the  ^reat  thinkers  and  poets 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  presented,  as  in  a  mirror,  that  ideal 
picture  of  a  united  fatherland  which,   in  spite  of  external  disrup- 
tion, stirred  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen.       Thus  German  nation- 
alism, finally  triumphant  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a  gradual, 
unconscious  growth,-  born  of  the  old  Germanic  ideals  of  humanity 
and  freedom  preserved  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Germany's  scholars 
and  literary  men. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  espe- 
cis.lly  imfavorable  to   the  awakening  in  Germany  of  that  great  con- 
scious effort  which  would  have  been  necessar3''  to  form  a  politically 
united  state.       The  greatest  mi;-ds  v/ere  interested  in  the  universal 
affairs  of  mankind;   in  humanity  and  natu.re;  in  religion  a.nd  philo- 
sophy: in  history  and  tradition.      Man  was  studied  in  his  relation 
to  the  great  world  in  which  he  lives;   to  the  universe  and  to  his 
God;  and  liis  political  relations  v/ere  considered  in  the  same  light, 
v;ith  practicoilly  no  coiicern  for  him.  as  citizen  of  his  country. 
But  the  great  thinkers  and  poets  only  too  often  neglected  the  people 

themselves,   "dc^s  Volk" ,  in  their  efforts  to  find  a  true  humanism; 
thev  forrot  that  all  the  individuals  of  a  state  cannot  see  with  the 

eyes  of  the  philosopher  or  poet.       Their  idealism  had  to  be  made 

practical.       Thus,  in  its  turn,   cosmopolitanism,  had  to  be  narrow^ed  tc 
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nationalism;  until  gradually  the  German  came  to  realize  that  affairs 
of  Gtate  wore  as  worthy  of  liis  attention  as  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture, und  that,  indeed,  a  stron;;;,  aid  united  political  state  v.-.;n 
necessary  to  his  happiness. 

Only  v/hen  we  consider  this  enthusiasm  for  the  universal 
can  \ie  account  for  the  lack  of  renuine,  political  interest  drrin^ 
this  period,  and  for  the  fact  tl^at  the  [;,reutest  minds  commo.-ly  re- 
fei^red  to  the  sU.te  as  a  "fragment",  and  to  ijatriotisn  as  something 
narrow  and  useless,-  even  considering  it  a  moral  weakness  in  man."^ 
V.'e  must  iiot  look  too  closely  for  an  expression  of  patriotic  feeling 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  v/ord,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of 
a  united  political  state.      V.'hat  v;e  do  find  in  the  German  writers  of 
ti-s  eighteentli  century  is  a  manifestation  of  racial  consciousness, 
of  Teutonic  spirit;  an  expression  of  a  love  for  things  German  and 
for  Germany,  "without  which  modern  German  nationalism  would  have  been 
impossihle.       If  v;e  acce^jt  this  as  the  laec^ning  of  patriotism  none  of 
the  literary  meii  of  the  country  was  a  truer  patriot  Lhan  was  Klop- 
stock  and  herder.     Doth  were  imbued  with  a  vivid  German  spirit 
whiich  expressed  itself  in  an  a.rdent  love  for  the  honor  and  welfare 
of  their  fatherland;  both  probably  contribuood  more  toward  the 
awakening  and  maintenance  of  a  genuine  interest  in  the  German  nation 
than  any  of  their  contentporar i cs  . 

Elizabeth  Smith,  one  of  the  earliest  adi.irers  and  trans- 
lators of  Elopstock  in  England,  wrote  of  Klopstock,  in  1810:  "...the 

l)  Schiller  to  Etirner ,  Oct.  13,  IVSc;.     Lessing  to  Gleim,  Dec.  IG, 
1758.     Haym  "Ilumboldt" ,  p  51. 


warmth  of  patriotism  which  early  animated  him  to  raise  the  fame  f 
German  literature  in  this  particular  to  a  level  v/ith  that  of  other 
European  countries;  the  jus L  indignation  he  felt  in  readl 
words  of  a  P'reiichman ,  who  had  der.ied  to  the  Germans  any  talent  Tor 
poetry;  all  combined  v;ith  the  consciousness  of  his  own  superior 
powers  to  spur  liim  on  to  the  execution  of  his  exalted  plan.""^  This 
Frenchraan  was  Elic«.zer  l  auvillon,  a  teacher  at  tiie  Carolinum  in 
Brunswick,  who,  in  the  tenth  of  his  "Lettres  franpoises  et  cernan- 
icjues ,  ou  Pieflexions  laili  taires ,  litteraires  et  critiques  sur  les 
Francois  et  les  ^illemands"   (Londres  1740),  had  said:   "Koirmiez-moi  un 
esprit  createur  sur  votre  Parnasse,  c'est  a  dire,  nornmez-moi  un 
poete  Alle::.and,  qui  ait  tire  de  son  propre  fond  un  ouvra^e  de  quel- 
que  reputation;   je  vous  en  defie.  Klopstock  was  the  first  German 

to  answer  this  challeni_,e  and  to  prove  conclusively  by  liis  great 
crsative  work  that  the  German  race  did  possess  genius.  Horn's 
"Critical  History  of  German  Poetry  and  Eloquence",  printed  justtivo 
^ears  after  Klopstock's  death,  and  one  of  the  earliest  literary 
histories  to  a  pear  in  Germany,  acknov/led^^es  the  poet's  patriotic 
services:   "The  poet  appecired  in  Germany  at  a  time,  v/hen  unconscious 
of  our  own  powers,  or  at  least  neglecting  them,  v/e  favored  only 
foreign  productions,  and  were  not  restrL.iried  from  proceeding  in  that 
unworthy  conduct,  even  by  the  insolence  with  which  our  neighbour's 
received  such  adulation.      V/e  had  accustomied  oujpselves  to  consider 
the  poetical  compositions  of  tlie  French  as  particularly  excellent; 

1)  Elizabeth  Smith,  II,  5. 

2)  D.  F.  Strauss,  X,  pp.  12-12. 
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and  whilst  one  person  al'tei'  axiooiier  x^epeaoocl  lIixl;  opiiiion,  aiJ  our 
aoteiapts  v«ei'o  imi  la  Lions  of   ohese  i.iOdeis;  and  the  bold,  riationai, 

poetic  spirit  of  for;^er  tl;..eG  v.'ac  re£^arded  v/ith  coritorapt.     I'lopG  LocL 
alo.  c  had  tlie  coiira^je   ^.o  avvakeii   o.uc  alLeu-iOi/  oi'  lii^  ^ .Leejtjiiij_;  couii- 
try-n.en,  by  his  noble  compositions  full  of  ardour  and  tenderness; 
in  order  that  tliey  micht  resume   their  ancient  force  and  enerr;y,  and 
that  caliu  di^.iiity,  v,hich  confiu.co  in  itself,  and  is  v.mi ixj.±Lif^  to 
borrow  from  others.     He  v/as  the  'lo  first  animated  his  native 

land  v/1  th  the  spirit  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  excellence  ir  the 
hii^jher  species  of  poeL-ry,   of  vjiich  it  vvus  capable,  >^i-u  wO  ...i^'jj.  j.  o 
has  already  at  tained.  ""^       Thus  we  may  say  that  patriotism,  a  love 
for  his  x->eopl®  ^^^^  I'^is  nauion,  v.'as  the  primary  impulse   ohat  stirred 
Klopstock  xii  iixs  great  labors. 

^ho  first  omx^hatic  expression  of  Illopstock's  love  for 
and  interest  in  Germany  v;e  iind  in  his  Latin  farewell  address, 
delivered  in  3chulpforta,   on  September  21,  1745,  v/hen  the  poet  was 
still  but  a  youth.       He  laments  the  fact  that  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Germany  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  have  produced 
grout  epics,   in  his  opinion  the  most  elevated  and  commanding  formt  of 
poetry.     He  says:    "A  just  indignation  seizes  my  soul  v;j:.er  forced 
to  perceive  this  great  lethargy  of  our  people.      V/e  seek  to  produce 
a  work  of  genius  by  bus*'ing  ourselves  v/ith  mdserable  dawdlings; 
with  poems  whiich  seem  to  be  born  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  perish 
and  pass  into  oblivion,  we,  quite  unworthy  of  the  name  'Germans', 
venture  to  gain  imm.or  tali ty  I  "       By  rem.inding  his  country -men  of  the 
proverbial  bravery  of  their  ancestors  in  battle,  and  of  the  renown 
1)  Quoted  in  English  translation  by  Elizabeth  Smith  II,  50. 


they  themselves  have  gained  In  philosophy  and  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, he  ]:iopes  to  arouse  a  sense  of  noble  shame  at  l.lioir  IoijC  neglect 
of  tl.e  du '^i   of  adding;;  nev;  lustre  to  the  name  of  fatherland  by 

poetic  effort.     He  prays  fervently  that  a  truly  great  German  poet 
will  soon  appear.-^ 

Klopstoclc  realized  the  natural  Irnlinatlon  of  the  German 
nation  to  ad:;ilre  and  to  love  things  foreign,  and  in  so  doing  to 
neglect  and  ignore  its  own  merits. 

"Nie  v/ar  gegen  das  ..us land 
Ein  anderes  Land  gerecht,  vie  du. 

Sey  night  allzugereciit !     Sie  denken  night  edel  genung, 
Zu  sehen,  wie  schtin  dein  Fehler  ist]"2 

He  knev.'  full  well  the  native  genius  of  Lhe  Germans  and  their  great 
creative  -oo\.er  in  the  field  of  artistic  and  Intellectual  endeavor. 
Thus  early,    oherefore,  he  expresses  his  lofty  contempt  for  those 
poets  'who,  underestimating  their  ability,  abuse  their  ovai  talents 
by  slavishly  imitating  foreign  writers.     He  directs  his  rebukes 
especially  against  tiie  imitation  of  the  French  and  English, for  he 
believes  German  genius  of  equal  rank  v/ith  that  of  its  neighbors, 
lie  is  convinced  that  if  they  relied  on  their  own  po¥;ers  entirely  the 
German  poets  v. ould  outstrip  those  of  France  and  England,  -  yea,  even 
give  rise  to  a  literature  as  great  as  that  of  ancient  Greece.     He  ex- 
presses this  idea  very  forcefully  in  the  ode,   "Der  Hachahmer"  (1734); 

"Sclirecket  noch  andrer  Gesang  dich,  o  Solin  Teutons, 
Als  Gr iechengesang :   so  geiitiren  dir  rlermann, 
Luther  night  an,  Leibnitz,  Jene  nicht  an, 
'.Velche  der  Hain  Braga's  verbarg. 


1)  D.  F.  Strauss  'I,  31-55. 

2)  "l.iein  Vaterland"   (1768)  . 
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Dichier,  so  bist  du  kein  Deu  tscher  j  eln  Ilaclialiiner , 
Belastet  voni  Joclie,  verkeniist  du  dich  sclber ; 
Keines  Gesaiig  v/ard  uiv  Iviara  Liions  Gchlacht; 
Kdcht'   olme  CcLlaf  hat  lest  du  nio.'" 

The  Germans,  he  sa^'s,  have  been  slaves  of  imitation  lon£; 
enou?;;;h;   the^-  u.ust  cast  off   their  chains,  and  must  be  made  to  real- 
ize the  ^reat  powers  which  dwell  within  them;  they  must  learn  to 
^ive  fi'ee  expression  to  their  own  feelings  and  tastes,  unhampered 

by  t^e  spirit  of  imitation  and  worsliip  of  foreign  models."^ 

i  s 

From  t.  e  verv  beginning,  however,  hlopstock^in  no  wise 

inclined  to  pessimism  regarding  the  future  of  German  literature. 

Only  seven  years  after  the  famous  address  at  Schulpforta,  in  a  letter 

to  Gieim  (February  19,  1752),  he  .-)oints  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 

Germany  has  already  produced  epics  equal  in  worth  to  those  written 

by  the  French  and  English  poets,  and  promises   to  outdo  the  work  of 

these  nations.     Le  addresses  the  French: 

"Zu  stolze  Galller,  schweigt  nun,  und  fleht  um  Gnade ; 
Sonst  brechen  wir  nun  euch  den  Stab, 
tnd  sprechen  euch  den  Geist  gebietriscT:  ab ."' 

To  the  Fiiglish  lie  directs  the  follov/ing  words: 

"Ihr  habl  das  Paradies  und  der  LeonidasJ 
Das  ist  nun  ungef^Iir  so  auch  etwasi 
Allein  wir  haben 

Fiir's  erste:  night  ge:vieine  GabenJ 
Filir's  andre:  riermann,  Friedrich,  Kimrod, 
Und  dann  auch  die  Tl.eresiade  I 

Drum  fehlt  uns  gar  nichts  mehr ,  als  eure  DunciasI'"^ 
How  much  r-lop;:>  Lock  himself  contributed  to  bring  German  literature 
to  such  a  position  we  already  know. 


1)  See  the  odes:   "Fragen" ,  "Die  beiden  Ilusen"  (1752);   "Kaiser  Eein- 
rich",   "Der  kachaluiier "  (1764);   "''.-ir  und  Sie'    (1766);   "Der  kiigel 
und  der  hain"   (1767);   "kein  Vaterland"  (1768). 

2)  Elopstock  ::,  4C7,     Compare  "Die  beiden  :,.usen"  (1752). 


V.Qien  KlopsLock,  while  still  in  Schuljforta,  cought  a 
worthy  subject  for  the  epic  v.-iilc^i  l-.e  felt  ];i-.iiself  caller]  i  ;  oi  to 
create  for  Germany,  his  fir^it  oxioice  was   uiio  ^roat  empei'ox',  x.LJury 
the  Fowler,  whose  history  he  had  known  from  early  childhood.  This 
monarch  had  founded  Quedlirbur^ ,   the  city  v;hich  was  to  becorr.e  his 
final  resting-place,  a^id  mauj  centuries  la  uer  tlie  scene  of  riopstock' 
birth.     2ut  in  spite  of  the  poet's  love  for  this  ^^reat  German  ruler, 
in  spite  of  his  £;lo\7in^  patriotic  regard  for  Gerinany,  his  interest 
in  hurxinity  was  too  broad  and  all-embracing  to  confine  itseli'  an 
h^istorical  hero,  v;hose  efforts  w^ere  United  to  the  v/elfare  of  a 
single  people.     I. is  careful     reli£;'ious  training  had  brought  him  to 
a  deep  comprehension  of  ti.e  grandeur  of   L-he  great  founder  of  Christ- 
ianity who  gave  up  his  life  in  his  unbounded  love  for  mankind.  The 
Saviour's  ineffable  nobility  of  character  inspired  Klopstock  with 
the  conception  of  the  hessiah  as   the  most  exalted  hero  for  a 
Christian  epic.       Here,   then,   the  x^oet's  patriotic  feeling  had  to 
give  way  to  his  great  love  for  humanity.     He  himself  tells  us  of 
the  choice  of  a    subject  for  the  epic  he  was  to  write,  in  the  ode, 
"hein  Vaterland"  (l7o8): 

"Friiih  hab  ich  dir  (i..einem  Vaterland)  mich  t;eweiht. 
Schon,  da  me in  Herz 
Den  ersteri  Schlag  der  Shrbegierde  schlug, 
Erkor  ich,  unter  den  Lan^en  und  Ilarnischen 
heinr idijdeinen  Defreier,  zu  singen. 

Ailein  ich  sah  die  htihere  Bahn, 
Und,  entflau^it  von  mehr ,  denn  nur  Ehrbegier, 
Zog  ich  we  it  sie  vor .     3ie  fiihret  hiinauf 
Zu  dem  Vaterlande  des  henschengeschlechts . " 

The  earliest  patriotic  ode  of  ElopstocK  dates  probably 

from  the  Ye-.r  1749  or  even  before.     It  is  the  poem  which  appeared 

in  1771  wi oh  the  title,   "Heinr ich  der  Yogler",  but  which  was  first 
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publlui'.cu  li.  the  "Bre.-ioi-  l  ei  Li'a^^e "  ui  Lh   ui.u  licadlntj,   "Krici^^ciied  zur 
Kachahiiiung  des  alien  Liedes  von  der  Chevychase-Jagd" ,  and  there 
celebrated  Frederick  II  of  Prusaia.     This  was  the  f;u-;:t  ::<\r]  only 
tii'.ie   that  Klox^stock  paid  poetic   Lx^ibute   uo  r'rede-''ici.  uue  d.'eaL, 
Later  he  changed  tille  and  poem  and  v/iped  out  all   tracGc  of  Freder- 
ick's name;  he  even  denied  that  he  had  ever  intended  to  honor  tie 
Prussian  ruler. ^      In  his  youthful  enthusiasm  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  threat  success  of  Frederick's  military  achievements;^ 
but  later  he  liad  a  broader  vision  and  demanded  something  more  in  a 
king  than  an  ardent  desire  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  his  country. 
Even  if  Klopstock  could  hiave  dealt  leniently  with  Frederick's 
materialistic  philosophy,  he  could  not  overlook  his  disdain  for 
German  poetry,  which  was  just  beginning  to  flourish,  and  needed  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  its  monarch.       The  poet's  love  for  Germany  and 
his  ardent  hope  for  her  future  high  posltioi;  among  the  literary 
nations  of  the  world  was  far  greater  than  his  love  for  his  own  king, 
when  that  king  did  not  lend  all  his  support  to  the  complete  develor)- 
ment  of  liis  people,  Sj,>iritual  as  well  as  political. 

In  Frederick  V  of  Denmark,  Iiowever,  klopstock  found  those 
ideal  Qualities  which  he  demanded  in  a  (^.'o^l  -'uler,  and  whiox.  he  had 
missed  in  the  Prussian  monarch,     he  celebrates  him  in  the  ode, 
Friedrich  der  Filnfte"  (1750): 

"V'elchen  K5nig  der  Gott  iiber  die  Ilttnige 
Llit  ein?;eihendem  Blick,  als  er  geboren  ward, 
Sah  vom  hohen  Olymp,  dieser  wird  Liens chenfreund 
Seyn  und  Vater  des  Vaterlands.  ... 

1)  D.  F.- Strauss  X,  82-84. 

2)  klopstock  X,  556ff.     klopstock  writes  to  Roland  of  his  study  of 
military  tactics  and  maneuvers  in  i^is  youth  and  of  his  early 
interest  in  the  Seven  Years  Y/ar . 
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Lant_;e  slnnt  er  Ibm  nach,  v/elch  ein  Gedank' 
Gott  nachahmen  und  selbst  Schtipfer  des  Gliickes  se^jn 
Vieler  Tausend' I    Er  hat  ellend  die  Ilfih'  erreicht 
Und  entsciilieGs t  sich  wie  Gott  au  seyn." 

'The  spirit  of  conquest',  he  pointa  out,  'does  not  animate  Frederick 
V;  he  is  too  noble  to  desire  faiue  won  on  the  field  of  conquest.  In 
:  is  love  for  k.urjanity  \\e  v/islies  to  be  a  father  to  ]\is  people  and  in 
turn  to  be  beloved  by  them.     I;e  rewards  ri£^hteous  deeds,     and  then 
smiles  ^^raciously  upon  those  who,  consecrating  themselves  to  the 
muses,  ;.orl:  silently  but  surely  to  make  nobler,   through  their  pro- 
ductions,  their  fellow-men.      ..bove  all,  the  greatest  desire  of  such 
a  monarch  is  to  iriitate  God  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.'"^      In  the  ode,   "Ftir  den  Ktinig"   (1753),  tlie  poet  says  that 
the  most  exalted  object  the  human  eye  can  look  upon  is  a  king  who 
succeeds  in  making  his  people  happy: 

...     ."Ich  v;eiss,  v/as  gross  und  schttn  ist 
In  dem  Leben.      Allein  Das  ist  das  IlGchste, 
^Jas  des,  Sterblichen  Auge 

Sehn  kann:  Sin  Kttnig,  der  GlTlickliche  machtl" 
Finally,  in  the  "Prayer  of  a  Good  King"   (1755),  Klops took , enlarging 
upon  these  general  ideas,  x-'^esents  a  complete  pictui'-e  of  his  ideal 
ruler.'"      In  the  absence  of  a.  glorious  figure  on  the  contemporary 
political  stage  of  Germany  the  poet  rescues  hermann,  Germiany's  ideal 
hero,  from  the  dim  past,  and  celebrates  him  in  several  odes.*^  And 
again,  in  "Kaiser  Keinrich"   (1764),  he  turns  to  sing  his  praises  to 
another  of  Germa.ny's  past  heroes. 

1)  Compare  "Frledrich  der  Flinfte"   (I75l);   "Die  Ktinigen  Luise"  (1752); 
"Die  Genesung  des  ll^nigs"  (1759). 

2)  Elo-Dstock  X,  288ff.     Published  again  in  1782  in  Cramer's  "Sr  und 
iiber  Ihn"  . 

3)  "Kerm.ann  und  Thusnelda",   "Fragen"   ( 1752 )  ;   "Der  Ilacham^er"  (1764); 
"VJir  und  Sie"   (1766);   "3 tintenburg"  (1766);   "Hermann"  (1767). 
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.  Beginning  with  the  ycur  17G4  we  find  Klops lock's  poetic 
e;Gnins  i.ore  actively  patriotic  than  ever  before.      r.eli^ion  and  love 
no  iontjer  cn^ro'^i:,  nio  onLi.'c  utten Lion,  and  he  becomes  -.o-'o  ^;eriou3 
.in  his  contemplation  of  the  past  history  of  his  counti^y.      "7e  find 
traces  of  Klopstoch's  interest  in  old  Germanic  history  and  mythology, 
hov/ever,  as  early  as  1747.^      In  January,  1749,  he  writes  to  Bodmer , 
that  he  has  read  the  liinneson^^s  (  "Proben  der  alten  schv/^bischen 
Poesie  dss  15.  Jalirhunder ts  aus  der  Lianessischen  Samrnlung.  Zurich, 
1748"),  but  nas  no  inclination  just  then  to  take  up  the  study  of  the 
language  of  these  "noble  ancients",  which  v.ould  be  necessary  to 
understand  them."^      It  is  possible  that  Klops  toch '  s  cousin,  Schmidt, 
firso  turned  the  poet's  attention  to  Lhe  older  history  of  Germany. 
Schmidt's  own  interest  in' Torse  and  Celtic  mythology,  as  we  gather 
from  a  letter   'oo  Gleim,  dated  September  12,  1750, had  been  aroused 
b3'  reading  quotations  from  Olaus  '^/ormius  in  Terr.ple's  essay  "De  la 
vertu  heroique  .  "      He  translat  ed  Lodbrog's  "Sterbelied"  in  the  mieter 
of  the  Chevychase  ballad,  and  this  meter  Illopstocli  chose  for  his 
"Kriegslied" ,  written  in  1749. 

Interest  in  the  historic  pa.st  was  becoming  more  general; 
it  had  never,  indeed,  been  lifeless.       Opitz  mentions  Danske  Ki^mpe 
Viiser,  and  Lohenstein  had  written  his  "Armlnius".     Tacitus,  too, 
v;as  not  entirely  neglected.     In  1750  appeared  Schiitze's  "Lehrbegriff 
der  alten  Deutschen  und  Tordischen  Vtillier"  and  Joh.  Chr  .•  Schmidt '  s 

1 )  Gr  ohmiann ,  p  .  1 1 . 

2)  Weimar.  Jahirbuch  IV,  135. 

3)  Illamer  Scl'nriidt  I,  137.     Schmidt  gives  Gleim  ix^f orma tion  concerning 
Torse  mytliology.     Compare  Quellen  und  Forschungen ,  7.72''.17.,  18. 
(Erich  Schmidt; . 
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"Racnarllad"  .      A  German  translation  of  I'^allet's  "Introduction  a 
I'liistoire  do  Daneruarke"  (1737)  was  published  in  1760.  Gersten- 
ber£i's  "Gedicht  eines  Skaldon" ,  wliich  t^ave  thj  carllesL  ^...w oucnt 
impulse   toward  tiie  introduction  of  Horse  lay thology ,  made  its 
appearance  in  1766."'"      But  of  -greater  moment  to  Klopstock  than  all 
these  works  was  the  appe^-rance  of  Ossian. 

James  hacpherson  published  in  1760  his  "Fragments  of 
i.ncient  Toe  try,  Collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gallic  or  Erse  Language";  in  1761  -appeared  his  epic, 
"Fingal",  and  in  1763  his  "Temora" .      notices  and  translations  of 
these  works  i^ade  their  appearance  in  Germany  as  early  as  176^. 
The  year  1764  iiiarks   the  beginning  for  "lopstock  of  a  period  of  re- 
newed activity  in  the  field  of  the  ode,  and  the  poet's  acquaintance 
v;lth  Ossian  has  been  considered  by  recent  criticism  the  impulse 
which  prompted  that  activity.  The  influence  of  the  Gallic  bard 

upon  the  German  post  is  especially  visible  in  the  odes  written  in 
the  years  1754,  1766,  and  1767,  and  in  the  "Bardie te",   "Die  liermanns- 
schlacht"  and  "Hermann  und  die  Ptirsten";   traces  of  it  appear  also 
in  the  later  odes  and  "Bardlete",  and  even  in  the  last  songs  of  the 
"Messiah".'^'      From  the  year  1764  onward,  Elopstock  neglected  entire- 
ly the  old  classical  divinities  a.nd  introduced  the  Forse  gods  into 
his  work;  he  even  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus  from  older 

1)  Grohjnann,  p.  11. 

2)  Tombo,  p  4ff.     Bibliography  of  Ossian  in  Germany. 

3)  Tombo,  92,  94,  95. 

4)  To:.:bo,  p.  94. 
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poeiiiS  wvi.u  .  i.  .led  Lheir  places  with    'o  .-iv.-c  of  '-.•il  hf>  1  la .  Dy 

the  end  of  the  year  17C7  he  had  trantii  urii.eu  iii^  old  k.'orld  of  classi- 
cal cods  into  a  realm  of  old  I'orse  delLies,  interspersed  by  the  bard- 
ic figures  of  Ossian."''      Celts  a;.d  Germanr.i  were  one  race  in  ^'lop- 
stock's  mind,  and  he  believed  the  Old  Korse  system  of  c^ds ,  as 
fomid  in  the  Edda,    Llie  common  religion  of  both  peoples;  so  that 
Ossian's  heroes  and  the  characters  of  0].d  Horse  mytholo^^y  .vErt  hnr^l 
in  hand  in  his  own  ^roetry,'^      At  the  height  of  his  admiration  for 
the  great  Celtic  poet  Klopstocl:  writes  to  Denis  (August  4,  1767): 
"I  love  Ossian  so  much  that  I  place  his.  works  above  certain  pro- 
ductions v/ritten  during  the  most  flourishing  time  of  Greek  anti- 
quity."'^     This  great  interest  in  the  Northern  singer  may  be  attri- 
buted to  Klops Lock's  warm  r^atriotism  for  his  own  country,  and  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  considered  Ossian  an  ancient  German 
poet.     Thus  he  'writes  to  Gleim,  June  31,  1769:   "Ossian  was  of 
German  descent,  for  he  was  a  Caledonian.  The  poet  even  consider- 

ed Ossian  a  German  Kon.er ;  he  sings  to  him  in  the  ode,"Unsre  Spraclie" 
(1767)  : 

"Die  Verges  senhel  t  umhfillt',  o  Ossian,  auch  dichl 
Dich  huben  sie  hervor,  und  du  stehest  nun  da, 
Gleichest  dich  dem  Griechen,  trotzest  ilim, 
Und  fragst,  ob  wie  du  er  entflamne  den  Gesang?"^ 

Elops Lock  writes  to  Denis,  September  8,  1767:  "Cssian's 

works  are  truly  master-pieces.     If  v/e  could  only  find  such  a  bard.""^ 

1)  Lappenberg,  172.  Klopstock  to  Denis,  Sept.  8,  1767.  See  Tombo, 
87.  Grohmann,  ^,  says  Lho.t  Illopctoc]:  v/as  probably  the  first  to 
seek  to  make  of  Braga  and  V/odan  live  figures  . 

2)  See  Klam.er  Sckmiidt  I,  157.     Schmidt  to  Gieim,  Sept.  12,  1750. 

3)  Lappenberg,  165.     Compare  Lappenberg,  164  -  To  Der.is,  Jan. 6, 1767. 

4)  Klamer  Schruidt  II,  214f. 

5)  Compare  "Der  hTligel  und  der  Lain"  (l7S7). 

6)  Lappenberg,  172. 


He  loncs  to  find  as  a  counterpart  to  the    'VI  T)ard  some  anciri 
countryman  who  had  £;rov;n  upon  German  soil,  i'illed  v.ith  the  inspira- 
tion of  Germany.      Less  than  a  year  after  (July  22,  17G0)  we  leo.rr. 
that  he  believes  this  pra;^er  to  have  been  partly  fulfilled.  He 
writes  to  Denis:     "Your  news  re^ardinc  the  existonce  of  Illyrian 
bards  v.'ho  have  come  down  to  us  in  tradition  caused  me  such  great 
joy,   that  I  could  really  liave  wished  that  your  Ossian  had  pleased 
me  less,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  beg  jou  to  put  him  aside  and  to 
translate  these  bards."      I:e  informs  Denis  that  he  has  been  working 
with  some  Old  German  fragments,  and  intends  to  publish  a  s/:^ll  colle( 
tion  of  them.,  hoping  to  include  some  of  the  above-mentioned  Illy- 
rian poem.s .     He  says  he  has  rediscovered"^  a  Saxon  poet  (author  of 
the  "rieliand")  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  and 
who  is  the  greatest  known  poet  from  his  time  to  the  Reformation. 
This  letter  also  informiS  Denis  of  Klopstocli's  study  of  various  lan- 
guages, including  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Cim.bric,  Frisian,  and  Celtic.' 
To 

Ebert  Klopstock  writes,  May  5,  1769:     "I  have  learned  our  Low 
Saxon  language  as  it  was  at  the  timio  of  Louis  the  Pious.     It  is 
preserved  in  onl^^  one  monument,   the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the 
British  L'useum  and  v.hich  the  king  (of  Denm.ark)   is  having  copied. 
I  shall  edit  it  with  the  title:     'Die  Geschichte  des  Hrlttsers,  dur-ch 
einen  chris tliclien  Dichter  bald  nach  "iVitekinds  Bardon'  .       I  am 
editing  it,  indeed,  primarily  to  teach  the  Germans  to  recognize 
fully  the  wealth  of  tlieir  language,-  but  it  also  possesses  poetic 


1)  klopstock  acknowledges  in  his  letter  to  Gleim  that  the  English 
historian,  Hikes,  could  have  ivxide  the  Germans  familiar  with  the 
poet  of  the  "Heliand"  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  if  they  had 
roocd  his  v;orks .      Klopstock  ]':,435.     Klamer  Schmidt  I,  214f. 

2)  Lappenberg,  210f. 
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bciAiiLies,  ■^v.c"  of  f^-^or.e  tliope  nrrj  ro+.       f'jv-.""^       In  r/VH     or:  to  "\h^. 
linjuiE;  i--lc  and  axv.islic  iiii|jOi' Laiico  j1'   'Jal^  poem,  Klo^jo  Loci,  r'oco^- 
nizes  the  rotable  place  it  will  occiipy  in  the  cultural  history  of 
the  Cermn  peoples.       lie  says:     "Tt  ir,  also  of  iraportance  to  nee 
how  v.'e  Korth  Gernans  tliOu^^ht  about  i''Giijion  soon  after  the  '-iiuC 
v.'hen  Karl,  by  sword  and  inquisition,  converted  us  . '"^        In  compari- 
son -vvith  the  sublirraty  of  the  poetry  of  the  "Ilelland",  I'lopstock 
recognizes  the  non-.  oetic  nature  of  Otfrid's  "Evangelienbuch '  ."^ 

Klopstock  also  discovered  the  An^lo-Saxon  poet,  Gaaimon,  anew  for 

4 

the' Germans.        He  considers  him  a  I.iilton,  -  "The  £;;reatest  poet 
among  our  ancients  excepting  OssianV       As  his  labors  still  con- 
tinued, it  was  clear  that  the  great  impelling  motive  in  Klopstock 's 
s Ludy  of  German  antiquity  was  always  patriotism.       He  writes  to 
Gleim,  June  31,  1769:     "I  hope  yor  are  satisfied  wiLh  i.he  patriotic 
spirit  which  forces  rie  to  become  a  scholar,  for  without  this  pa- 
triotism I  would  not  have  cared  to  be  a  student.       i:y  chief  purpose 
is  the  further  development  and  perfection  of  our  language.' 

Concerning  the  position  of  Germany  among  the  other 
nations  Klopstock  writes  to  Gleira,  September  2,  1769:     "host  exalted 
and  noble  citizen  of  our  fatherland,  in  ^our  presence  I  give   .ent  to 
rny  joy.       The  Germans  with  their  temperamient  not  rashly  excitable 
(die  nicht  a.uf f larmiien)  but  at  once  equable  and  ardent  (die  glilihen)  , 
v;ill  from  now  on   ...  engage  in  a  warm  and  lasting  struggle  for 

1)  Lappenberg,  218.     Compare  letter  to  Gleim,  June  31,  1769.  Klop- 
stock K,  435;  Klamer  Schmidt  I,  214f . 

2)  Klamer  Schmidt  II,  218.     To  Gleim,  June  51,  1769. 

3)  Klopstock  IX,  164.     "Vom  Sylbenm.aase"  (177G). 

4)  Lappenberg,  211.       To  Denis,  ^uly  22,  1768. 

5)  Klopstock  X,  43  5.     To  Gleim,  June  31,  1769.     Cornxjare  Gelehrten- 
republik,  294. 

6)  Klamer  Schmidt  II,  218. 
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GT-ii-iroi-iac J  ill  the  intell ec Uial  :ind  cultural  field  a^ainct  Prance  and 
Enf'land,  and  will  come  out  victors.  Here  they  will  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  Greeks  who  till  now ^  have  bnen  conquerors.     I  cannot 

hope  to  live  io:..^^^J.^'   oliui.  to  see  the  fii'^L  ul'.l;  L  i*aised  i.-^    i.j,ls  corn- 
bat.""^        In  his  own  prose  writings  Klopstock  contributed  a  large 
share  toward  the  Gern^.an  scholarship  of  liis  day  and  had  no  small  part 
in  that  enlistment  of  the  genuine  interest  and  zeal  of  the  Germans 

in  their  intellectual  und  artistic  pursuits  which  finally  placed 

2 

them  so  high  among  civilized  nations.  His  efforts  were  directed 

particularly  toward  the  study  and  development  of  language,  for  he 

•2 

considered  it  "a  receptacle  of  the  peculiar  conceptions  of  a  people', 

composed  in  its  very  soul,  of  a  people's  ideas,  feelings  and 

passions.'^'        The  poets  of  a  nation,  too,  he  believed,  have  always 

possessed  a  love  for  their  fatherland  to  a  high  degree..  he 

affirr.ed  that  a  life  spent  in  active  service,  and  a  life  spent  at 

the  writing-table  are  less  different  than  is  usually  supposed;  both 

may  produce  effective  results,  of  which  those  which  "relate  to  the 

heart"  are  most  excellent.^ 

Klopstock  believed  firmly  that  the  Geri.ian  will  carry  out 

7 

successfully  what  he  has  once  rocolved  to  do;     ar.d  his  -constant 
object  v/as  to  arouse  the  native  character  of  his  people.       In  1779 
he  exhorts  his  countrymen:     "Ye  still  doubt;  ye  still  possess  a 
fear  of  ill  success,  since  we  challenge  you.  to  make  the  great 
decision  with  us?       Is  that  worthy  of  our  ancestors?      Of  Luther, 

1)  Klaner  Schmidt  II,  231. 

2)  Of.  Geleh-rtenrepubllk,  204. 

3)  Gelehr tenrepublik,  225. 

4)  Klopstock's  TJorke,  i::,  431,  437.     Yom  edlen  Ausdruck,  1779. 
G-eiehr tenrepublik ,  245. 

5)  Gelehr tenrepublik,  130. 

6)  Gelelip tenrepublik,  36. 

7)  Gelehr tenrepublik,  459. 


v;;,o,  with  hlG  Glnp;le  strength,  and  thr»ou£:h  one  book,  almost  recreat 
ed  the  langT-ia^e  (of  Germany),  -  and  v/hat  a  lancua^e .'   -  Opitz,  '.'lio 
first  used  this  tonfj^ie  correctly?  -  Lielanchthon ,  who  was  called 
Germany's  teacher,  and  who  was  so  indeed  and  has  not  yet  entirely 
ceased  to  be?  -  Keppler,  who  saw  the  cause  of  the  earth's  motion 
before  Kewton?  -  Leibnitz,  who  also  discovered  truth  tlirourl:  his 
lnan;ination?      ^Jith  these  truly  German  men  (as  kinsrr.en)   in  Heaven's 
name  let  us  cease  beinr;  modest  to  the  point  of  timidity  (rielnmut)  , 
and  frir.htened  at  the  (greatness  of  foreigners   (I  mean  genuine 
greatness;  for  a  great  deal  about  them  is  only  external  lustre). 
I.;ake  bold  to  think  German.'""'' 

In  his  noble  determination  to  advance  the  cause  of  his 
country,  Klopstock  even  ventured  into   the  field  of  history.     In  a 
letter  written  by  G.  Fr .  Cramer  to  Grtinveld  in  Copenhagen,  dated 
Paris,  i'.arch  18,  1807,  we  learn  that  during  the  winter  of  1787- 
1783     -     "Jealous  in  his  patriotism  that  we  had  a  sufficient  num.ber 
of  students  of  history  (Geschichtsi or scher )  and  compilers  (Stoppler 
but  very  few  historiographers  v,"ith  whom  our  fatherland  could  bid 
deflnance  to  the  ancients,  to  the  English  and  French"  -  he  began 
t.'lth  the  style  of  a  Tacitus"  to  write  a  history  of  the  Seven  Years 
^"^ar .  However,   the  work  was  never  published,  and  Cramer  Informs 

us  that  in  a  moment  of  severe  self-criticism  the  poet  burned  his 
whole  mianuscrlpt.      During  his  later  visits  to  Hamburg  from  Paris 
Cramer  often  wished  to  discuss  this  lilstory,  but  Klopstock  always 
answered:   "Everything  that  relates  to  war,  tliat  laurel-crowned  fury 
1)  Klopstock 's  works,   IX,  436.     Vom  edlen  Ausdruck,  1779. 
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±;,     or.vlble  and  detestable  to  rae .       Do  not  i,ientioi! 

a£;ain."''"  This  rejoinder  can  be  fully  understood  only  after 

Klopstock's  attitude  toward  the  French  Revolution  has  been  con- 

Gidered. 

In  tlie  ode,  "Das  neue  Jahrhundert"   (17C0),  Elopstock  sanr 

"0  Freiheit , 
Silberton  dera  Ohre, 

Licht  deu  Ver stand  und  hohor  Flug  zu  denken, 
Dem  Herzen  ^ross  Gefiihli 

0  Freiheit,  Frcihetl  nicht  nur  der  Demokrat 
'^eiss,  was  du  bist, 
Des  ruten  KiJni^ies  glticklicher  Sohn, 
Der  weiss  es  aiich." 

Thus  we  see  that  IQcps  took '  s  idea  of  fi'-eedoin  v/as  not  solely  a 
political  one,  conceivlnc  it  as  confined  Lo  a  republic,  but  rather 
the  freedo:.!  of  tlie  individual  to  develop  his  ovm  powers  under  favor- 
able external  conditions,  whether  in  a  republic  or  monarchy.  Free- 
dom was  the  first  foundation-stone  of  the  poet's  "Gelehr tenrepublik'j 
and  here,   too,  its  broader  Cleaning  held  true.      When  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out  Klop?.  took,  like  so  many  otliers  of  his  country- 
men, thought  he  sav/  in  this  great  awakening  of  national  conscious-  • 
ness  the  beginning  of  an  ideal  state,  where  justice  and  freedom 
v.'ould  rule;  and  he  hailed  it  with  the  warmest  joy  and  enthusiasm. 

After  he  had  been  crov.Tied  "citizen"  of  the  French 
Republic,  Elop£. tock  v;rites  to  Roland,  Ilinister  of  the  Interior, 
from  Hamburg,  Ilovember  19,  17S2 :     "It  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner 
to  earn  the  lienor  of  being  presented  with  the  title   'citizen'  by  the 
French  hational  Assembly.       The  only  thing  which  can,  and  that  to  a 

1)  Elopstock  X,  488.       Taken  from  "horgenbla tt" ,  1808  -  numbers  90 
and  91.     See  X,  491  -  Elopstock  also  wrote  some  historical  "Denk- 
m^ler"   ( dexcrip ti ons  of  remarkable  events  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution),  a.11  trace  of  which  has  been  lost. 

2)  Gelehrtenre-Qublik,  108. 
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liiiii  ted  degree,  make  him  v»or  thi  oi'  it,  is  the  evideuce  of  civism 
v.liich  he  has  already  riven.    ...       I  be^an  to  shov/        civisni  toward 
'ohe  end  of  173G  oJ..;  ..i.     v.i.-u,    'Les  Etats  Geribraux'.  I 

believed  even  thus  early   Lo  foresee  French  freedora,  and  with  almost 
tearful  eyes  I  rave  myself  expression  in  an  effusion  of  the  (great- 
est joy.    ...       On  February  20,  1702,  I  v/ro  La  Rochef oucould 
that  I  should  stand  by  the  constitution  till  death.    ...       The  last 
ode  which  1  composed  'on  the  French 'Revolution  dates  from  April,  1792 
and  is  enclosed  herewith  Ct)er  Freihci  tshrier" )  .  "-^ 

In  his  first  revolutionary  ode  Klopstock  calls  the  ac- 
tion of  the  French  people  tiie  greatest  deed  of  the  "century,  and 
pleads  with  the  Germans  to  follow  the  olo-i-'i^i^s  example  set  by  their 
neighbors.       In  the  ode,   "Kermet  euch  selbst" ■ (1789) ,   the  poet 
expresses  his  feelings ■ even  more  forcefully.     'France  made  herself 
free,  and  by  this  noblest  of  all  actions  raised  herself  as  high 
as  Olympus.'       Klopstock  admonislies  his  ow-n  inert,  sleeping  people 
to  rouse  themselve's ,  and,  awakening  their  full  spirit  of  nationality 
not  to  foar  the  purging  storm  of  revolution,  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  blessings  it  v.'ould  bring  after  it  had  xjassed.     In  another 
ode  of  the  same  year  (l789-"Der  Filirst  und  sein  Kebsweib" )  ,  the 
poet  foresees  the  awakening  in  Germany  of  this  national  conscious- 
ness  (''der  sclireckliche  Geist  der  Freiheit"),  v.hich  already  causes 
the  iimmoralj  lic-entious  German  princes,   of  whlj3h  there  were  all  too 
many,  "o  tremble  for  their  thrones  and  for  tlieir'  ovm  s£.fety.  The 

princes,  he  declares,  feel  the  approach  of  this  "hundred-armed, 
hundred-eyed  specter",  against  wiiich  they  are  powerless.  Klopstock 

1)  nop;:  took 's  worns  336ff. 
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larieiits  UiC  fact  that  Gerraany,  that  country/  wli;ch  i^ave  birth  to  _ 
l-luit  r'.lorlous  spirit  of  rolii_;lou3  freedom,  remained  nilont,  :  r.d 
allowed  another  nation  "to  rai^e   Lhe  freedom  of  oi  uizbni:nip  ouu 
of  the  dust"   ("Sie  iind  nipht'Wir  ',  1790).       But  he  tries  to  seek 

eoiiifort  in  the  fact  that  if  tlv-  German  spirit  of  free'doin.  has  been 

hindered  from  producing  a  moru  >.erfect  political  slate  in  the 

fatherland,  it  lias  boon  carried  in  the-  hearts  of   the  German  emi- 

^^rants  to  the  shores  of    America,  where  it  has  contributed  its 

share  in  establishing  a  free  country. 

....       "An  Amerika's  StrOmen 
Flaiiimt  schon  eigenes  Licht,  leuchtet  den  VOlkern  umher  . 
hier  auch  v/inhte  mir  x'rost,  er  v/ar ;     in  i-meriiia  leuchten 
Deutsche  zugleich  umher ;  aber  er  trSstete  nicht." 

The  last  ode  in  praise  of  the  ^reat  Revolution  Elopstoch 
v;rote  in  April,  1792.       He  encloses  it  vvith  the  letter  written  to 
Roland,  hovembsr  19,  1792,  and  gives  the  minister  its  history. 
When,  in  early  sumiiier ,  King  Frederick  Williarn  Ti  of  Prussia  and 
l^lmperor    Leopold  II  of  Austria,  having  agreed  in  1791,  to  atteirpt 
the  rees tablisliment  of  royal  power  and  the  old  o-?der  of  things  in 
France,  formed  an  alliance  in  Berlin,  Klopr.tock  sent  this  ode, 
"Der  Freihei tshr leg"' ,  on  July  2nd,  to  Duke  Earl  Ferdinand  of  Braun- 
schweig 'Who  was  to  be  co_:mander-in-c::iei  of  the   oroops .       ±he  poet 
hoped  most  sincerely  to  dissuade  the  duke  from  entering  upon  such 
an  unjUst  war.      --1  though  hlopstock's  noble  efforts  were  in  vain, 
he  had  tried  his  best  oo  spare  his  country  the  stain  oi    this  dis- 
grace. 

In  this  same  leLuor  to  i.:olaiid  l^^lopstock  warns  the  French 
minister  that  the  outrageous  deeds  conmi.iLted  in  Avignon,  and  es- 
pecially the  awful  Paris  massacres  of  September  2nd,  must  not  go 
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unpunished.       lie  feelj;;  the  danger  thau  liberty  v/ill  ucc;ome 
license  J  and  he  would  prevent  the  l''rench  people  rroni  spoiling  and 

dcir.oli'^.hinj;\  LVeir  OT/n  grand  ore-' t I  on .       He  renilndr,  tho  inlnisl-er 
tl":a  I  I-  in^  i'r^dei'ick  of  Do\\..iiii.\.  ij.   oi^e  .aoj  I  uul; oii.^  i.'j  .'i..;.  ..v  iu  .Au'Opt;, 
not  through  usurpation,  but  by  constitutional  ri^ht;  yet  he 
periaitted  freedom  of  the  press,  freed  the  serfs  and  forbade  the 
Danes  using  negro  slaves  in  the  field.     He  rules  justly  and  is  a 
father  to  his  people;  he  is  the  first  king  to  acknov/ledge  the 
French  Republic.     Klopstock  calls  France  his  new  fatherland  (he 
had  already  given  Dennark  much  the  same  appellation)  and  v;ishes  her 
to  join  in  alliance  with  Denmark.       lie  is  also  glad  that  by  being 
made  a  "citizen"  of  the  Republic         the  French  National  Assembly, 
he  has  b.co...e  a  fellow  citizen  of  Tashington . -'- 

In  spite  of  all  the  evils  which  follov/ed  closely  upon  the 
first  outbursts  of  freedom  beyond  the  Rhine,  Klopstock  remained 
faithful  to  the  French  movement  for  a  long  tim.e .       He  v/itnessed  the 
murder  of  the  king,   the  down- fall  of  the  Girondists,  the  reign 
of  terror  with  its  horrors     in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  and  even 
the  abolition  of  religion.       He  never  sent  back  the  diploma  which 
had  made  him  a  citizen  of  the  French  Republic  and  fellow-citizen  of 
VJashington;  he  was  always  proud  of  it,  and  continually  denied  the 
fcilse  reports  which _  claimed  he  had  discarded  hxis  title.^      But  when 
finally  the  spirit  of  conquest  brolce  loose,  he  could  no  longer 
support  the  French;  all  his  bright  liopes  for  the  establishment  of 
an  ideal  republic  were  si^a  ^.  ucreu.     xiie  i.^ost  Horrible  of  all  horrors 
now  ruled  in  the  very  land  v/here  he  had  hoped  freedom,  might  dv;ell 

1)  Klopstock  X,  336ff. 

2)  Klopstock        548.       Taken  from  3erl.  Llonatschr if t ,  Vol.  rCJIVII, 
(1795)  . 


(  ■  

iii  all  iier  ^i.u';^  .      '  .aUi^j  -  oaine  of  all  the  ijOod  and  nobl-. 

which  the  French  people  had  i^iven  promise.''^      To  lierder  illopoLoci: 

writes,  Jul^'  20,  17^9:     "In  v/hat  a  time  we  are  living;.'    Iilven  a 

<_;rciat  nation  has  £;one  so  far  aj     o  ..llow  a  shameful^,  (erstunkene) 

ri 

and  pretendinij  (erlogene)   freedOiU  to  make  its  appearance.'"^ 

Klopstock's  earli'  enthusiasm  for  the  French  Revolution, 
however,  was  not  an  unpatriotic  renunciation  of  his  ov/n  people,  and 
a  transplantation  of  his  love  of  country  in  a  foreign  soil;  he  con- 
sidered both  the  English  and  the  French,  as  he  did  the  Celts,  mem* 
bers  of  the  Germanic  race,  and  his  interest  and  patriotic  spirit 
went  out  to  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Germany  as  to  fellow 
countrymen.      lie  was  interested  in  this  great  political  iipheaval  only 
inasfar  as  it  v/as  applicable  to  Germany  and  her  future.       '  e  looked 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  truly  republican  state  as  an  ideal  which 
he  hoped  Germany  would  aim  to  reach.      7/hen  this  ideal  was  shattered, 
liis  love  for  France  grew  colo .       "Towards  the  last  Klopstock  did  not 
love  to  speak  of  the  events -which  liave  so  lately  disturbed  the 
world,  but  turned  the  discourse  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  past 
scenes  of  his  life." 

In  reading  Illopstock's  correspondence  one  finds  evidence 
again  and  again  of  what  a  powerful  Influence  the  poet's  own  wonderful 
personality,  as  well  as  his  creative  works,  exerted  in  arou.sing  and 
aniiiiating  nis  contemporaries  with  that  vital  feeling  of  freedom  and 
love  for  Germany  which  burned  so  brightly  in  his  ov/n  heart.  The- 

1)  "Zwei  Kordamerikaner "   (1795);  see  "An  La  Rochef oucaulds  Schatten" 
(1793);   "Die  VerwandUmg"   (1793);   "Das  Denkmal"   (1794);  "liein 
Irrtum"  (1795);   "Der  Er oberux'igskr leg"   (l795);   "Die  beiden  Gr^ber" 
(1793);   "Die  Denkzeiten"  (l793);  "Das  Versprechen"  (l795). 

2 )  Lapp  enb er  g ,  404  . 

3)  Elizabeth  Smith  II,  37. 


uembers  of  "Lhu  L  loyal  band  ol'  ll  Lui'^i'y  i.iCjn,  J ii   i^iii^i^i'  1.^. liiuLiiiu. , 

wrote  to  him,  I.larch  24,  1774:     "V.'hen  the  oak-trees  rustled,  when 

our  he.rln  ti'f--:.Med,  the  noon  shone  forth  .nore  brichtly,  rn^l  or.r 
devotion  (iJiuid)   to  God,  freedoia  ^  i^u  fatherland  found  ■...■.^,vi..^j±^ii  ii 
our  embraces  and  hand-grasps;  even  thus  early  we  had  a  premonition 
and  we  said  to  onf^another:     "God  has  blessed  us.       (Oh),  great  man] 
You  wish  Lo  be  among  us!      Ah,  uov;  j.  u  is  no  longer  premonition;  it 
is  a  certainty,-  God  has  blessed  us  I    ...       Elopstocl:  is  among  us.'""^ 

V/e  already  know  the  influence  of  lllopstock's  odes  in 
Darmstadt,  ^.ixu  with  what  a  lively  intei^est  the  Countess  Karoline 
there  collected  and  published  them.       In  the  summer  of  1774  the 
nobility  again  recognized  '"lops  took  when  Margrave  Carl  Frederick  of 
Baden  wished  to  have  the  liiraself  near  him  and  invited  him  to 

sojourn  at  his  coui^t.     He  writes   to  Elopstock,  August  3,  1774: 
"I  am  glad  to  rx^.ke  your  personal  acquaintance,     and  to  have  the  poet 
of  religion  and  the  fathe^'liind  in  my  country.      You  desire  unre- 
strained residence,  and  that  you  v;ill  enjoy  with  me  at  all  times; 
freedom  is  the  noblest  right  of  man,  and  quite  inseparable  from  all 
intellectual  and  literary  .pursuits  (T'issenschaf ten )  .       I  nope  to  be 
able  soon  to  assure  you  how  much  I  value  your  merits."^ 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  one  of  the  Counts 

'7 

von  Stolberg'-'  to  Klopstock,  dated  Strassburg,  hay  24,  1775,  shows 
w-ell  the  attitude  of  two  prominent  men  toward  Illopstock,  and  toward 
the  position  of  Germany  in  the  world  of  letters.     It  relates  the 

1)  Lappenberg,  256. 

2)  Lappenberg,  257;  see  259.     See  Gtrsiuss,  Y,  pp.  145ff. 

3)  Lappenberg,  2G0,  says  "Graf  Christian  von  Stolberg".     Otto  Lyon, 
109^,  says  "Graf  Fritz  von  Stolberg". 


Lieetin^;;  of  Lhe  Count  with  the  Dulce  of  V.'eiinar  and  i.i^  cx^ooixer. 
Prince  Gonstantine,  -  youth  of  seventeen.       "He  (the  prince) 

Gpoke  for  \i.  lL'  an  hour  y^-ith  n:e  about  the  Germane,  ^nr;lich  and 
French.       I  v/as  aiitonished  to  liear  a  youn^^  p.^ince  oi'  Geventoon 
hold  forth  so  intelligently.       He  spoke  of  the  charlatanry  of 
French  philosophy  with  such,  sharp  irony  and  at  the  same  time  with 
such  bonhomie,   that  I  :.:arvelled  o.  o  uiiu.        He  as..ec.  rne  ..hat  I  uhou^h 
of  V.'ieland.       I  gave  him  my  opinion,  frankly,  yet  with  coolness 
(trocken).       'I  believe  just  as  you  do,'  he  said,   ''.Vieland  is  most 
vain  (eitel)  and  always  ei.hausts  iiis  own  literary  powers.     He  could, 
become  (a)  good  (author),  if  he  were  young.'       'II  pourrait  se  for- 
mer encore',  were  his  w-ords .     You  and  Gluck,  he  said,  were  the 
pride  of  Geri:.any.       The  English  (he  considered)   tlie  leading  ix^.tion. 
'I  hope  your  Excellency  excepts  us  Germans?'   I  said.     'Oh,   that  is 
self  evi  dent  I       I  do  not  iiiclude  ourselves  v/ith  the  others  i  v.'e 
above  all  I'       '.Ve  bothi.  expressed      hearty  "./ish  to  see  the  Germans 
soon  contesting  with  the  French. 

The  lollowing  extracts  show  well  the  im.petus  Klopstock 
gave  to  the  spirit  of  research  in  the  field  of  philology  and 
literature;  at  the  same  time  they  will  illustra.te  to  what  an  extreme 
the  admirers  of  the  poet  went  in  their  praise  and  worship  of  him, 
even  verging  on  the  ridiculous.       F.  D.  Grdter  v.-rites,  January  20, 
1797,   to  Zlopstock:     "l.ost  v.orthy  among  the  priests  attendant  upon 
the  muse  of  the  f a ther lemd ,  oiccept  with  lenient  indulgence  the 
small  sacrifices  v;hich  I  have  laid  upon  the  altar  of  this  muse; 
permit  me,  therev/ith,   to  reveal  in  some  measure  the  miost  sincere 
1)  Lappenberg,  261ff. 


gratitude,  wiilch,  as  tiiic.it  Li'ibute,  since   oiiu  lirui  spriiit^- oiiae 
of  li.y  life,  I  Lave  paid  you,  as  father  of  German  patriotism,-  at 
least  as  the  creator  of  my  ov/n       trlotism.       I  should  r^qvire  a 
aore  perfect  means  of  expre^jion  Lo  enuuerate   oo  you  the  nuuDurless 
sources  of  my  admiration  for  you,  which  borders  on  v/onderment; 
the  veneration  which  uplifts  ne ;  and  i.iy  love  for  you,  v;hich  resem- 
bles  the  fondness  of  a  soii  lOx'  u  peerless  laulior;   tlioreby  I  iid£;ht 
justify  the  boldness  with  which  I  force  myself  upon  you.  Indeed, 
it  was  one  of  my  greatest  wishes,  not  by  any  possible  talents  I 
might  possess,  which  are  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  but  through 
ar.  indefatigable  zeal  in  searching  for  and  in  cultivating  native 
treasures  of  antiquity,  to  inahe  myself  at  least  so  deserving  of  the 
name  of  German  as   Lo  approach  with  some  confidence  the  singer  of 
V:.e  fiery  Hermannsschlacht  and  of  many  odes  to  the  fatherland,  for 
whom  every  true  German,  old  and  you.ng,  feels  an  ardent  love.  .'Imost 
eight  years  ago     I  nade  my  debut  in  the  literature  of  our  fatherland 
with  the   'I' or  disc  he  Blumen';  and  for  m^ore  than  eight  years  it  has 
been  my  highest  aim  to  win  the  approval  of  the  sacred  poet  of  the 
Occident.      At  the  same  time,  I  v/as  yet  too  modest  to  venture  to 
approach  him,  because  ^  had  so  little  reason  to  e^rpect  praise;  and 
I  felt  that  for  this  crov;ning  reward  of  acquaintanceship,  I  must 
wait  until  perseverance  and  continued  labor  had  proved  my  merit. 
I'ow  that  five  volumes,  all  inspired  by  this  same  motive,  ha.ve  left 
my  hand,  that  a  new  volume  is  ready  to  make  its  appearance,  and  that 
the  continuation  of  this  work  and  its  results  is  probable,  I  first 
gather  courage  to  lay  these  attempts  before  a  man  who  does  not 
judge  the  works  of  others  according  to  his  own  exalted  position, 
before  '..-hich  only  his  own  writings  need  not  blush,  but  who  judges 
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according  to   the  value  of  tbelr  patriotic  influence,  and  v;ho  v;ill 
jcarojly  fail  to  reGO£;nize  a  |)Ui'u  anu  ^_,oncrous  love  of  l^^  oi.ox'x.-nd , 
wliich  tine  will  always  effectually  Ciistin^uish  from  a  momentary 
outburst  of  patrio  tisni.       This  is  all  I  can  say  and  perhaps  too 

...lUCii. 

"how  much  I  desire  to  see  you  face  to  face  even  yet  in 
this  lifel      A  precious  but  futilii  wish.       I  shall  be  fortunate 
enough  if  iiere  belov;  you  at  least  consider  me  worthy  of  your  support 
your  patriotic  affection  and  a  letter,     iibove,  v/here  our  respected 
fathers  dwell,  some  day  I  shall  rush  into  your  arms,  glorified  and 
transfigured."'''        Two  years  later  Grclter  pours  forth  the  wildest 
praise:   "    ...  dear  and  most  venerable  father,  ardently  loved  by  a 
heart  possessed  with  a  pure  love  for  the  fatherland   ...       0  beloved, 
infinitely  precious,  great,  peerless,  unmatched  one,  whom  our  Ger- 
man fatherland  v;lll  never  forget  as  long  as  it  exists   ...  first 
among  all  Germans   ...  most  glorious,  best,  greatest  of  mten ."' 

But  o.bove  all  Ist  us  not  forget  Elopstoch's  groat  in- 
fluence on  Fichte,   that  animated  i;.cving  spirit  during  the  period  of 
the  Wars  of  Liberation.       Ee  writes  to  Klopstock,  June  22,  1793: 
"Dem  Einzigen  der  im  frtlhsten  Enabenalter  meinem  .-.uge  die  erste 
Thr^lne  der  Riihrung  entlockte,-  der  zuerst  den  Sinn  fiir's  Erhabne , 
die  einige  Triebfeder  meiner  sittlichen  Gtite ,  in  mir  wechte,  wtirde 
ich  meinen  Dank  auf  ein  Leben  aufgespart  haben,  in  v/elchem  die 
Entfernung  der  Irdischen  Schlacken  au  Dankendem  nichts  zu  denken 
"dbrig  l^sst  als  den  Dank,  wenn  ich  nicht  jetzt  auf  eine  vielleicht 
nicht  ganz  ungliltige  Art  bei  dlesem  i^inzigen  eingeft^hr  t  wtirde . ' 

1)  Lappenberg,  375ff. 

2)  Lappenb&rg,  404ff. 

3)  Lappenberg,  356. 


y  c.r. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Herder.      That  fervent 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  humanity  which  animated  Klopr, took  and  found 

early  v.ttcrance  in  his  works,  also  entered  the  hoL^rt  of  youn^  Her- 
der and  found  its  first  expression  in  the  short  poem,   "Gesang  an  den 
Cyrus".      This,   the  first  literary  production  of  Herder,  is  full 
of  patriotic  feeling,  expressing  admiration,  hov/ever,  not  for  the 
young  poet's  own  monarch,  Frederick  the  G-reat,  but  celebrating  Peter 
III  of  Prussia,  \.ho  ascended  the  tlirone  January  5,  17G2.     The  mili- 
tary triumphs  of  Frederick  did  not  stir  herder  to  adciration,  as  in 
the  case  of  Klopstock's  "Ilriegslied"  (1749);  but  the  nagnanimity 
displayed  by  the  foreign  ruler  in  giving  up  willingly  and  peacefully 
all  Prussian  territory  in  possession  of  the  Russians,  and  recalling 
his  subjects,  aroused  in  the  young  poet's  heart  a  feeling  of  patrio- 
tic gratitude  tov^ard  this  "prince  of  peace,   the  anointed  of  God, 
the  shepherd  of  his  people".       Tven  thus  early  the  ideal  and  uni- 
versal tendency  of  Herder's  patriotism  becomes  clear;  it  seeks 
nobility  of  character,  as  displayed  in  the  personality  of  a  monarch, 
even  though  it  must  find  it  in  the  king  of  an  alien  people.     In  the 
same  v/ay,  v/e  will  recall,  Illopstock  turned  away  from  the  Prussian 
ruler  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Herder  read  Hlopstock's 
"Bardenpoesie "  in  Trescho's  library,  and  that  his  interest  in  the 
Old  German  language  and  in  national  poetry  was  first  aroused  during 
the  years  he  served  as  Trescho's  secretary  (1760-82).  Although 
Llie  last  assertion  is  doubtless  true,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Herder  saw  an^'  of  Hlopstock's  Ocirly  patriotic  odes 
1)  "Jm.  G-rohmann,  11. 
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\.i.iio  ouiil  in  :..olirunGen,  for  v;e-  krio.,   ^A\at  the  best  kiio-.-i.  j. 

the  odes  a  geared  only  periodically  in  pamphlets,  and  that  inany  of 

them  were  circulated  only  in  manuscript j^^  it  is  more  probable  that 

lie  read  the  "Frayer  of  a  Good  King",  v/hich  had  appeared  iix  iiamburg 

in  1753  as  one  of  tl:e  "Drei  Gebete  eines  Frei^eistes,  ^^liristen  und , 

Guten  Ktinlgs",  and  v/hich  might  very  easily  have  been  in  Trescho's 

pot.session.       This  v/ork  ;.'ould  have  been  more  than  sufficient  Lo 

inspire  Herder  to  give  recognition  to  Feter  III  and  his  action,  as 

he  did,  and  to  arouse  his  patriotism. 

In  Koenigsberg  herder's  patriotic  feelings  find  a 

similar  expression  in  at  least  one  poem,   "An  Herzog  Ernst  Johann" 
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(June  ^2,  1763)."        Duke  Ernst  Johann  of  Curland,  banished  since 
1740,  had  been  recalled  by  Feter  III,  and  v/as  given  back  his  duke- 
dom by  Catherine  II,  who  had  negotiated  his  restoration  with  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia.       Herder  wrote  his  poem  of  welcome  upon  this 
occasion.       He  credits  Frederick  the  Great  with  an  interest  in  the 
duke's  welfare,  and  expresses  the  feeling  of  joy  which  the  people 
of  Curland  experienced  upon  the  return  of  their  former  ruler,  who 
came  back  to  them  s^s  a   'father  returning  to  his  orphan  children'. 
The  advent  of  their  old  leader  is  to  vr.ark  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Eussian  province  the  begii-ming  of  a  nev/  golden  age;   -  Curland, 
'which  borders  on  Frederick's  state  and  fortune,   is  to  be  the 
country  where  magnanimiLv  rules,  s.nd  industry  and  fidelity  dwell; 
\;here  virtue  blooms,  because  God  and  Ernst  rev/ard  it'.  Herder's 
patriotic  Ideals,  as  before  in  Liohrungen,  here,   too,  find  their 
realization  in  the  noble  character  of  a  foreign  ruler.     It  is 

l)   It  is  possible  that  Trescho  was  a  subscriber  to  some  of  the  peri- 
odicals in  which  the  odes  w^ere  published  -  "Bremer  Eeitrilge"  for 
example.       In  that  case  Herder  i.iight  have  read  them  while  still 
in  Hohrunj~en. 


luii.uiii  Ly ,  a^aii.,  ai:  c;.. pressed  in      worthy  "faLher  of  rien",  ..i.loli 

arousGS  Herder's  patriotic  feeling. 

Put  v/hereas  patriotism  aroused  I'lopstock'..        tic  genius 

...  :  inspired  liim  to  artistic  productions,  in  Herder  it  early  fixrjri 

ills  critical  sense  and  turned  his  talents  to  best  advantage  in  the 

field  of  criticism  and  history.      lllops tool: ' s  more  intense  study 

of  the  northern  languages  and  literatures  dates  probably  from  176C, 

and  becomes  most  prominent,  as  v;e  have  noted,  in  the  years  1768  and 

17S9  .         It  \;ould  seem,  however,   that  Tler^der's  historical  interest 

v/as  aroused  3.:-rli3r  in  life;  if  not  in  Xoh-rungen.,  at  least  during 

the  years  he  spent  in  hoenigsberg  (1752-1764).       Ke  and  Hamann 

nust  have  discussed  northern  literature  and  Germanic  history,  if 

we  nay  judge  from  a  letter  v/hich  Hamann  writes  to  lierder,  June  30. 

1765:       "The  long-wished  for  Edda  I  have  already  read  here,  and  am 

in  a  fair  w.y  to  fix        attention  on  the  history  of  our  fatherland, 

for  which  I  have  both  opportunity  and  means.       -      Your  intention  of 

III 

learning  tne  LetLic  language,  dear  friend,  pleases  me.  Less 
than  a  year  later  Hamann  v/rites:     "Since  Easter  I  have  begun  Lettlc'"^ 
Here,   then,  at  least.  Herder  had  undoubtedly  inspired  his  own 
great  teacher. 

In  the  Baltic  city  of  Riga,  Herder's  first  real  interest 

and  understanding  for  politics  and  affairs  of  state  v;ere  siwakened. 

Here,  in  this  "republic  within  a  moncirchy",  hie  found  a  "second  and 

a  better  fatherland"  - 

"Dein  hutter schoos  empfing  den  Fremdling  sanftsr, 
Als  sein  verjochtes  Vaterland  .' "'^• 

1)  Lebensbild  I,  2,  p. 90.     liamann  to  Herder,  June  30,  1765. 

2)  Lebensbild  I,  2,  p.  153  -  Hamann  to  Herder,  April  19,  1766. 

3)  Srinnerrngen  I,  97. 

4)  "Als  ich  von  Liefland  aus  zu  ^chiffe  ^ing" , -hay . June ,  1769. 
:C^.i:',  319.     Cf.  Lebensbild  1 ,  2  ,p  .  193  ,Tsep t .  1766 )  .  Similarly 
r.lop stock  found  a  second  i  A-h-orland  in  Denmark. 


He  felt  keenly  the  spirit  of  love  ior  country  and  ruler  ..hich 
a  imated  the  hearts  of  his  nev/  friends  among  the  citizens  of  Ric'^ , 
and  found  h.i.  self  in  turn  filled  v,ith  this  sturdy  patrlotl-,n.-^ 
Here  he  was  once  and  forever  inpressed  by  the  great  ble  .sings  of 
nolitical  freedom.      He  became  a  most  enthusiastic  patriot  of 
Riga,-  a  Hu^sian  puOriot,  v.  i  tl;  a  genuine  love  for  its  nonarohs . 
He  apostrophizes  Peter  the  Great  -  "0  great  father  of  yorr  Father- 
land!     Your  patriotic  spirit  is  great  enough  to  fill  the  hearts 
of  ten  regents,  each  one  of  whom  v;ould  call  iorth  our  respect", 
and  pays  the  warmest  poetic  tribute  to  the  empress,  Catherine  II. 
The  picture  which  Herder  draws  of  Catharine,  as  ruler  of  her 
people,  remlndG  one  very  forcefully  of  Klopstock's  praises  of 
Frederick  V  of  Denmark,  and  of  his  "Prayer  of  a  Good  King",  (1753). 
She  who  is  siVued  on  Europe's  highest  dais,  says  H.erder,  is  still 
mother  of  her  people;  her  scepter  is  one  of  mercy.      God  looks 
upon  her  as  "daugher  of  His  thj^one",  and  promises  to  grant  what  she 
would  ask  of  Him.     She  does  not  wish  for  glory,  riches,  or  laurels, 
which  crown  only  the  enemiies  of  humanity;  all  she  would  ask  is  a 
mother's  heart,  and  Solomion's  wisdom,  both  to  be  used  to  the  good 
of  her  land  and  children.      As  mother,  monarch,  emxpress,  she  creates 
peace  and  hap-iness  for  her  subjects.^      God  has  made  her  m.other  of  a 
nation,  just  as  he  himself  is  father  of  the  world  and  humanity. 
Riga  is  deper.dsnt  upon  Catherine's  scepter  as   the  earth  is  upon  that 
of  God.'^ 


1)  Er inner ungen  I,  111-113. 

2)  Suphan  I,  25,   (l765).       Also  imi: ,  380,  (1775). 

3)  "Hymnus  auf  Katharinens  Thronbesteigung" ,   (17G5)   -  :'::iX,  24. 
Compare  "Am  Harnxosfeste  der  I.'onarchin" ,   (1768)  and  "Als  Peter  ... 
sich  verm^hlte  mi t  Haroline  Lowise",  (1765). 

4)  Suphan  :Z-':iZ,  11.     "Lobgesang  am  Heujalirsf es t"  (1755). 
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Although  herder  bccaiue  suoii        onthusiastlo  ..u^L;ian 
patriot,  seeing  in  that  land  £,reat  possibilities  for  the  future  in 
tl-ie  development  of  freedom,  at  heart  he  remained  true  to  his  German 
blood.       Ir  Liefland  and  Ri^u.   ^ne  German  popu.L.  l.xj..  in  the 

majority,  and  hence  German  sentiment  and  civilization  was  predom- 
inant.'''       Here,  by  contrat^t  with  their  Slavic  neighbors,  the 
Gerrxais  became  more  conscious  of  tl    ^  .higher  culture,  v/hich,  passed 
from  generation  to  generation  for  centuries,  ha-d  become  part  of 
of  their  natural  inlieri  tance .       So,   too,  Herder,  as  pastor  and 
teacher,  feels  keenly  that  it  Is  his  duty  to  spread  the  message  of 
this  culture,  which  he,  as  an  educated  German,  has  to  bring  to 
"Liefland,   the  pro'.'lnce  of  barbarism  and  luxury,  of  ignorance  and 

o 

acqui-'ed  tciste,  of  freedom  and  slavery.'"^ 

J ,  t  the  same  time  that  Klopstock,  i"n  Denmark,  v;as  study- 
ing the  northern  langLiage  and  literature,  and  endeavoring  to  give 
Hor^.e  mythology  a  permanent  place  in  German  poetry.  Herder,  also 
an  exile  J  in  Riga,  was  trying  through  his  critical  works  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  his  countrymen  in  their  own  past  history,-  not 
r.crely  political,  but  cultural  and  literary  as  'v/ell.       He  considered 
language  the  most  precious  possession  of  a  nation,     through  which  it 
is  educated,  cultu-red  and  "humanized".         'The  honor  of  a  people 
depends  largely  upon  the  preservation  of  its  language.^      In  it 
dwells   the  v.  hole  7/ or  Id  of  a  nation's  thought  and  feeling:   it  con- 
tains its  traditions,  history,  religions,  conceptions  and  principles 

1)  H-rtthnert,  6. 

2)  Suphan  IV,  362,  (1767). 

3)  Suphan  XVII,  58,   59,  (1795). 

4)  Suphan  XVII,  58,   59,   (1793);  XVIII,   387,  (1795). 

5)  Suphan  XVII,  210. 
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of  life;  it  preserves  natioiial  spirit;  it  is  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  a  country.'"^        Herder  therefore  believed  that  no  rrecXter  calamity 
could  bofall  a  country  than  to  be  bereft  of  its  language,  and  with 

that  of  its  national  characL.r.       In  this  respect,  he  says,  Germany, 

her 

due  to^ui  for  tunate  geographical  por-ition  imd  political  organization, 
suffered  riore  than  any  other  country  v;hen  Roman  civilization  v;as  in- 
troduced.'"        But  the  Qerrnan  language,  above  all,   is,  and  always 
has  been,  Herder  asserts,  an  original  individual,  national  language, 
filled  with  the  very  life  and  blood  of  our  forefathers.  If  it 

v/as  forced  to  give  v:ay  to  Latin  as  a  language  of  learning,  as  the 
language  of  the  people  it  was  preserved  in  all  its  original  vigor 
i\nd  beau.ty.        Among  the  Suabians  it  gave  birth  to  Finnesongs  whose 
language.  Herder  believes,  possesses  a  charm  and  nobility,  v/hich  in 
many  respects,  modern  German  has  lost.-        These  old  poets  are  our 
fathers  and  their  language  is  the  source  of  our  modern  tongue.  Their 
poetry  is  the  oldest  monument  of  the  German  nation;  a  model  of 
poetic  greatness  and  the  true  original  of  our  language;  it  reflects 
the  character  of  the  early  Germans.       The  church  (Klos ter lateiner ) 
robbed  us  of  tl  ese  bards.'     Terder  regrets  that,  although  Karl  the 
Great  so  loved  and  admired  tliese  old  songs  that  he  had  them  collected; 
he,  nevertheless,  destroyed  the  old  Germanic,  barbaric  spirit  vrhich 
alone  could  produce  them.^  Herder  pleads  that  th.ese  poets,  the 

oldest  fathers  of  German  poetry,  be  read,  studied  and  venerated.  He 
|urges  His  countrymen  to  study,  along  with  these  old  writers,  the 

1)  Suphan  II,  41,   (1768);   IX,  391  ;  r:il,   58,   59,    (1793),  210, 
287;  XVI,   604,  605:  XVIII,  356,  384,  387,  (1795) 

2)  Suphan  I,  364,  (1767). 

3)  Suphan  II,  30,   (l768)  ;   I,  166,  173,   (1767);   I   ,   116,  (1769). 

4)  Suphan  II,   243,  (1768). 

5)  Suphan  II,  246,  (17GS). 
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language  of  the  Ivlels  tersineer ,  of  Opitz,  Logau  and  Luther;  and 
above  all  to  read  Klopstock  more  car efully j ' this  genius, 
the  German  language  assumed  a  creative  spirit  and  firr.t  spread  ' 
spirit  of  freedom  in  Germany.'        The  study  of  an  original  poet 
li'-e  Klopstock  opens  the  way  for  the  student  of   philology  to 
^raap  the  genius  of  a  languc.^'.  ;  and  thi'S  to  compare  it  v/ith  the 
genius  of  a  nation. ■'■        In  laopsxock,   Lhen,  Herder  sees  the  old 
original,  strong,  vigorous  Germanic  spirit  revived.     Terder  pene- 
trates beyond  ':.he  beauties  of  Klopstock' s  poetry  and  reaches  the 
very  soul  of  the  man,  even  of  the  German  people. 

The  cl-^f  notive  of  I'.erder  as  of  Klopstock  in  urging  the 
rediscovei^y  of  Germany's  past  was  a:  patriotic  oiie .     He  says   u..,..  if 
the  Germans  were  m.ore  zealous  in  acquainting  themselves  with  their 
old  national  songs  and  poetry,  they  would  not  only  penetrate  the 
poetic  world  of  thought  of  their  ancostors,  but  also  find  works 
which  would  approach  in  merit  the  ballads  of  the  English,   the  songs 
of  the  French  troubadours,    the  romances  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
festive  "sagcliuds"  of  the  old  Scalds.  It  is  his  ambition  to 

see  his  fatherland  occupy  that  high  position  among  literary  nations 
of  which  she  is  worthy,  if  she  would  but  herself  realize  it.  But 
Herder  is  not  pessimistic  as  to  her  future.     He  prophesies  a  time 
when  the  German  language  will  return  to  its  old  simplicity  and 
strength,   throwing  off  its  many  useless  and  borrowed  gems.  ...e 
rejoices  in  a  future  harvest  of  original  prose  writers,  each  one 
of  whom  \7ill  possess  an  individual  style.       He  sees  in  some  of 
his  contemporaries  "the  dav/n  and  harbingers  of  this  Lime." 

1)  Suphan  I,  135,  (1767). 

2)  Suphan  I,  265,  (1767). 

3)  Suphan  II,  288,  (1768). 
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Elra,  with  its  political  freedom  and   the  active;  .  ■.•lotlsiii 
displayed  by  its  citizens,  ap^jears  to  Herder  to  be  an  ideal  place 
for  the  ciil tivation  of  art  and  science.       r^ven  after  he  lia4  left 
Ri£ia,  and  is  in  I'antes,  he  thinks  of  the  possibility  ol'  u.akin^;  a 
perfect  state  out  of  the  Russian  province,  v/hiere  the  physical  and 
spiritual  powers  of  n:an  could  be  fully  cultivated  and  developed.  He 
v/onders  if  he  himself  is  great  enoU(_,ii        ^..3  -.ume,  as  tr.e  ;_;uiding  gen- 
ius of  Liefland,  the  position  of  a  second  Zvvingli,  Calvin,  or  Luther. 
He  feels  most  powerfully  the  contrast  between  the  noble  activity  of 
such  a  reformer  and  his  own  selfishi  life,  hithsrto  spent  araong  books 
and  at  the  v.ri ting-table .     He  would  put  to  practical  service  all  he 
has  read  and  learned  for  the  welfare  of  all  humanity."^        The  thought 
of  becoming  a  law-giver  for  princes  and  kir-gs  appeals  to  him,  and  he 
believes  that  there  never  was  a  more  opportune  time.       'All  of 
Europe  has  experienced  a  universal  degeneration;   the  spirit  of  the 
rianseatic  towns  Ids  disappeared  from  northern  Europe,  and  soneoiie 
must  needs  revive  it."^        The  ideal   place  for  such  a  beginning, 
Herder  believes,   is  Riga;  Germany,  although  much  further  advanced 
culturally,   cannot  hope  for  such  an  honor  on  account  of  her  politiccil 
situation.       The  leader  oi  such  a  movement  would  be  greater  even 
than  Zwingli  or  Calvin.^        Herder  wishes  he  had|'.ot  written  the 
"Hritische  V/^lder"!        But  he  will  try  to  put  off  the  spirit  whlchi 
urges  him  to  literary  vrork,  ard  will   Lry  to  court  the  spirit  which 
would  force  him  to  external  activity.      V/hat  a  great  ace om.pl ishment 
it  would  be  if  he  could  make  of  Riga  a  happy  cit^r  where  freedom  and 

•1)   IV,  362-4,  371,  4C1-403.  (1769). 
2)   IV,  405. 


culture  should  always  rule.'      Here  would  Le  born  the  spirit  of  :x 
new  culture,  v.'hich  passing  over  all  Europe,  would  arouse  every 

pjople  froin  tl^.eir  letliarry."^  Such  is  J'erder's  drean,  bor;  of 

his  patriotism  and  his  love  for  hu;:;ani  ty .        r.erder's  friends  lolt 
the  pov/cr  of  this  spirit  which  animated  him.       Eerens  v;rites  to 
him,  December,  17G9:     "V.'hat  city  will  not  esteem  you  and  love  you, 
ai.d  what  prince  v/ill  i^ive  you  up,  ii  l^e  is  at  all  just  in  ixis 
estimation  of  you.'"" 

Herder  or ce  said:     "Even  birds  of  passage  nest  where  they 
were  hatched,  and  the  most  wretclied,   the  most  rugged  fatherland 
h.as  often  the  strongest  ties  for  the  race  which  becomes  accustomed 
to  it.""^        Thus  it  was  with  Herder  himself.       Travel  and  absence 
abroad,  witli  added  experience  and  knowledge  of  other  countries, 
alv/ays  caused  the  love  of  fatherland  in  him  to  grow  deeper,  and 
awakened  in  him  a  fervent  longing  to  return  to  his  people.  In 
spite  of  the  erxthusiasm  which  he  felt  for  Russia  wliile  living  in 
Riga,  he  always  cherished  ths  v;armest  love  for  Germany.       This  be- 
comes evident  from  a  letter  v;ritten  to  Caroline  fromi  Strassburg, 
the  first  year  of  his  return:     ''Oh,  I  have  always  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  seeing  once  more  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,-  my 
father  land  I  -  How  happy  I  am.  novil"^        Even  in  Italy  Herder's 
patriotism  mianifests  itself.       He  writes   to  Frau  von  Diede,  February 
10,  1739:     "Slowly  I  am  drawing  nearer  to  Germany,-  a  countr\r  and  a 
people  whom  I  treasure  and  love  now  even  still  riOre  than  before, 

1)  IV,  408.       Compare  IV,   132,   (17G9):     "We  Germans  quarrel  over 
words,  as  other  nations  do  over  things  -  v/e  are  happy  in  expls.na- 
tions  cis  others  in  inventions". 

2)  Lebensbild  II,  133. 

3)  XIII,  26,  1784. 

4)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p. 209. 


since  I  have  become  acquainted  withi  Italy  uiid  have  seen  the  spirit 

and  activity  of  the  Italian  people.""^ 

IL  in  France,  however,  and  above  ..11  in  the  city  of 

Paris,  that  Herder's  ardent  love  for  liis  own  people  was  LTOst  forci- 
bly and  fully  aroused;  here  he  felt -keenly  the  contrast  between  the 
spirit  and  culture  of  the  French  and  the  German  nations,  and  his 
German  nature  recalled  his  fatherland  to  him  and  caused  Iiim  to 
realize  the  great  merits  of  his  own  race  and  country.       He  writes 
to  Karthnocli  from  Paris,  December,  1769:       "Taste  (Gout)  and 
splendor  in  art  and  institutions  have  their  center  in  Paris.  But 
since  taste  is  only  the  most  superficial  conception  of  beauty,  iind 
splendor  only  uii  ^ut/vvard  shov»,  v.^^ich  often  covers  faults,  i^rance 
can  never  satisfy  me,  and  I  an  heartily  tired  of  it."""  A  few 

days  before  he  v;rote  to  NicolO-i,   that  his  patriotism  for  Germany 
■^rew  stronger  in  Lim,  whereas  in  most  e..lles  it  grov/s  weaker. 
"I  learn  to  judge  more  accurately  and  to  get  a  better  conception  of 
German  litera.ture  the  more  I  become  acquainted  with  other  peoples. 
I  travel  .-.mon^  foreign  peoples,  so  oxi^-t  I  may  sometime  later  give 
myself  up  more  perfectly  and  completely  to  my  fatherland.'"^  This, 
then,  from  1769  on,  becomes  herder's  guiding  motive  in  ail  his  en- 
deavors.      Ze  is  no  longer  a  Russian  patriot,  in  spite  of  occasional 

1)  Briefwechsel  mi t  seiner  Gattin,  p.  246. 

2)  Lebensbild  II,   123.     Compare  Erinnerimgen,  pp.  128-129. 
:c:i:',  416.     "Ihr  Deutsche  nun  flieh  ich  zu  Euch 

ihr  ffiiilt  hatur  und  Gottes  Lieder, 
bringt  mi'ih  zu  meiner  Einfalt  wieder 
ver jfinget ■  in  miein  Kbnigreich." 
'"e  will  recall,   "loo,  Iierder's  estimate  of  the  Frenchman's  lack 
of  genuine  interest  in  and  Knowledge  of  German  li terature ,and  his 
statement,   that  Illopstock  and  his  poetry  were  no     for  the  French 
and  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  French  mind. 

3)  Jrw .  mil  Ticolai,  p.  52.     hov.  30,  1739. 
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i-efereiices   Lo  Oui'l^iiia;       lie  no  lon^iei*  aliov.s  Gerinarii/'s  pijliLical 
siouatioii   Lo  dic  ourage  him,   buL  accepts  liis  counlry  tis  j.  ^  i..,  unci 
dirocos  axl  liisi  eiiergy  and   balenls   Lowai'd  developing  and  iuproving 
ills  own  pooi-le. 

iierder  realized  tlie  position  and  duties  of  the  poet  in 
arousing  tlio  pa.riotiSi,.  ■KviiiCi-  exprejsos  itself  in  a.ctive  de<-ds  for 
the  faLherland.       ^".Ircady  i.i  17G7  he  recognized  the  patriotic  sen- 
timents of  I'leim's  poe.  s,  which,  iiO-„ever,  v/ere  confined  to  one 
province  •,  .russia)   instead  of  to  all  of  Germany.'^       In  i^lopstock 
Herder  found  a  poet  who  was  not  provincial  but  truly  national.  in 
1769  he  quotes  from  Elopstock's  poeia,   "Das  neue  Jahrhundert"  (1760), 
and  says:     "At  a  time  v/hen  the  v/ord,  fatherland,  is  not  yet  an  empty 
sound,  but 

'  S  i  1  b  e  r  t  on  dem.  Ohr  e  .' 

Llcht  dem  Verstand  und  hoher  Flug  zu  denken, 
Dem  Berzen  gross  Gefilihl.'' 

then  the  name,  fatherland,  must  mjike  .a  hero  of  ■  the  poet  as  well  as 

a  poet  of  the  hero,  and  create  both  affectionate  sons  of  their 

fatherland.       The  hero  will  fight  for  it;   the  poet  will  sing;  and 

if .  both  can  no  longer  save  it,  both,  as  sons,  v/ill  mourn  over  it. 

^'.nd  now,  poet,  hero,  and  son  of-  fatherland  are  one  person;    ..his  is 

the  time  of  patriotic  songs  of  lament.     They  v/ill  flow  out  of  a  full 

jieart,  not  only  on  paper,  but  will  be  retained  in  the  memory  and 

1)  hachlass  III,  oG4 .       Herder  to  Caroline,  1772.       "In  Cur land 
more  can  be  done  than  in  poor,  disrupted  Germ.any,  wlilch  suffers 
under  its  arm.ies." 

2)  I,  536.   (1767).     "Gleim's  are  national  songs  full  of  Prussian 
patriotism.".         II,  38.   (1768)     "Let  Gleim  be  a  remainder  to  make 
use  of  the  history   ...   of  our  fatxierland  and  to  become  ns-tional 
poets." 

VI 11,  430.     (1788)     "Germiany's  political  and  religious  state 
prevented  the   '..lessiah'   from  becoming  national.      Gleimi's  'Frussiaj, 
Grenadier'  was  only  a  Prussian  grenadier  in  a  war  in  which 
Germ.ans  fought  against  Germans." 


live  on  in  the  soul.       Ji'ualoiun  uIj.!  iJi'esai've   Lhem;    .^..o  pcuplu 
(das  Volk)  will  sing  them;   they  will  move  to  tears  and  deeds.  They 

are  the  treasures  of  a  na'.ion,  a'.'d  'he  enotions  they  cxproGS  are  the 
euio  Lions  of  that  people;    Lhej  possess  national  spiriL,-  one  £;,roat 
feelin^^  of  patriotism"  . 

V/'hat  an  important  place  Illopstock's  patriotic  odes 
occupied  in  the  hearts  of  his  couixtrymen  v;e  can  learn  clsarly  iro^.i 
tv/o  letters  v;hich  Caroline  Flachsland"  sent  to  Iierder.^  She  v;rites 

in  December,  1771:     "The  odes  to  the  fatherland  are  noble  and  suT;lime 
those  which  I  under s tan djare  excellent,  and  just  what  my  old  German 
heart  (uhich  is  often  a  cause  for  ridicule)   longs  for.     It  seems  to 
me  that  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  who  v;&re  huuioai,  must  necessarily 
liave  a  greater  effect  on  us  than  all   Lhe  gods  of  Olympus.     I  always 
shudder  when  Hermann  or  a  bard  is  called  forth  from  his  old  moss- 
covered  grave.     Poor  Illopstock  prob£ibly  shoLits  into  deaf  ears  and 
unresponsive  hearts."  In  a. letter,  written  the  preceding  month,^ 

Caroline  expresses  the  anxious  longing  for  a  happy,  united  father- 
land, which  filled  the  hearts  of  all  noble -:.dnded  Germans  of  her 
time.      riopstock's  odes,  particularly  his ■ "Vaterlandslied"  (1770), 
have,  she  says,  stirred  her  patriotic  feeling  and- caused  her  to 
lament  that  Germany  is  no  longer  the  powerful  nj^tloi.  s'lie'./as.  She 
finds  comfort  and  happiness  in  singing  this  poem,  to  herself. 

"Ich  bin.  ein  deutsches  IJ^dci.en; 

hein-  Aug'   ist  bla.u  und  sanft  mein  Blicii, 

Ich  hab '  ein  Herz,  das  edel  ist, 

Und  stols  und  gut." 


1)  Suphan  m,  30,  (1769). 

2)  See  also  above  ohe  chapter  on  hlopotoch's  lyrical  poetry. 
3}  I achlass  III,  154. 

4)  Nachl?^'- -    ■  I  :     144  . 
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"iUi,  tilas  I       Our  iatli£3i'iuin.l  il;  ukI^'  a  piitiiiuom  uj.'  oui'  j.  Oi'oi'.a  i.n ^r;^ 
"Ispecia-lli'  for  men,  and  for  a  man  like  you,  herder.     :.h,  there  one 

r.wzt  ci'eo.to  an  ideal  fatherland.     Let  it  be  but  a  sweet  dream,  LI 

it  cani-.ot  be  reali       Is  it  not  so,  luy  beloved?      'Ve  slumber  and 

dream  this  dream  safely  and  peacefully;  the  way  v.-hich  God  coLiinanded 

These  vrords  are  but  the  reilecLion  of  I-:erder's  own  feelin;^3.  lie 

himself,  as  we  iaiov;,  had  found  this  ideal  f tliorlunu  vjicturod  in 

riopstoclv's  patriotic  poetry  and  paid  tribute   Lo  it  in  a  poem, 

"illopstocks  lyrische  Poesie",  written  probably  the  year  of  the 

publication  of  the  Darmstcldter  edition  of  Elopstocii's  odes,  (1771). 

This  ideal  country  of  the  poet's  imagination,  he  declares,  shall  be 

a  corr.iort  and  the  £,uidin£  star  for  a  future  real  and  better  father- 

Ituid;   the  poet  becomes  the  prophet  of  the  statesman,  who  makes 

reality  of  what  has  existed  before  only  in  the  singer's  imagination 

In  "Das  vierte  hritische  Y.-cildchen"   (1759)  herder  says; 

"In  Greece  it  was  rega.rded  cin  equal  display  of  patriotism,  when  the 

saiie  hand  which  elevated  the  meritorious  men  of  the  country  also 

crushed  the  pillars  of  tyrants.       In  a  tim^e  of  degeneration  it  is 

likewise  patriotic   to  uplift  sinking  philosophy  and  to  unm.ask 

braying  (schreiend)   ignorance."       This  was  the  great  task  Eerder  se 

for  himiself  upon  liis  return  to  Germ.any .       In  his  great  eiithusiasm 

for  the  av/akening  of  national  spirit  during  his  stay  in  Strassburg  , 

he  even  became  interested  in  the  Oriental  peoples  and  worked  in  trie 

library  there  "among  Jews,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Syris.ns, 

Samaritans."-^        In  Buckeburg  Herder  read  the  greatest  poets  of  all 

ages,   the  ancients,  old  German  poets  and  English  folk-songs. 

1)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  236.       herder  to  Caroline,  Get.  28,  1770. 
Compare  p.  263,  herder  to  liartknoch,  hov.  21,  1770. 
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Percy's  "Heliques  of  Early  Engllch  Poetry"  helped     t.T  ir:.-;  '   c;  '  l"; 

to  gaLlicr  together   the  old  songs  of  his  own  nation  .-uxd  tiiOLie  of 

other  peoples.       In  his  essays  on  Ossian  and  Shakespeare  (1V73) 

he  points  out  the;  importance  of  the  folk-sonc;  and  in  tlic  f  ^  ^  1 ' 

year  appears  his  collection  of  "\ olkslieder " ,  \.'liich  contains  Lx-aua- 

lations  of  Horse  and  Danish  £i  ongs  .        During  the  period  spent  in 

Biickehurg,  and  the  first  porlin-,  of  ';tay  in  'Teimar  Herder's 

inter e..t  in  Geruianic  studies  ac  its  height. 

Herder's  patriotism  is  given  a  pov;erful  expression  in 

the  essays   "Von  deutscher  Art  und  Eunst"   (1773)  and  "Von  Ahnliclikeit 

der  niittleren  englischen  und  deutschen  Dichtkunst"   (1777);  they 

reveal  his  proud  Germa.n  sentiment.      As  before  in  the  "Fraginente" , 

but  nov;  more  forcibly,  Herder  adL:ionishes  the  Germans  and  appeals  to 

their  pal^riotism  to  gather  and  preserve  tlie  fragments  of  their  old 

poetry,  as  the  English  have  done  Ae  himself  was  interested  in 

the    Volkslied  in  order,  primarily,   to  rediscover  the  national 

spirit  and  character  of  the  Germans .  In  his  enthusiasm  Herder 

seems  for  a  moment  to  forget  Hlopstock  when  he  says,  Germany  is  stil! 

4 

saturated  v.ith  the  spirit  of  clas^^icism;     it  has,  as  yet,  no  living 
poetry  of  its  ov/n  antiquity  out  of  which  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Spencer, 
at  o.  ce  a  great  and  a  truly  national  poet,  could  grow."^  Herder 
laments  that  Germ.any  has  always  been  a  lawgiver  and  servant  to 
foreign  nations,  so  that  she  has  never  been  permitted  to  exercise 
her  own-  character.  She  has  always  been  devastated,  he  says,  by 

1)  Eriinerui.gen  I,  187. 

2)  Suphan  IX,  522  ,(§24  , 527  .     This   thought  receives  poetic  expression 
before  in  "An  den  Genius  von  Deutschland"  (1770). 

3)  Suphan  17.,  552. 

4)  Suohan  17,  524. 

5)  Suphan  II',  528,  550. 

6)  SuDhan  IX,  528. 


foreigners,  vvlio  took  with  them  v/iiatever  was  valuable  and  i^ave  alius 
in  return;   these  the  kind-hearted  Germans  accepted  humbly,  ar^d  in 
a±,aration  of  these  paltry  ^ift^.  tl':ey  forgot  tl:e  better  -:ndovr;.r,r: t:: 
\7hich  they  still  possessed.       iiius  Germany  remained  a  dividea,  iil- 
unified  country;  always  interested  in  the  welfare  of  others  and 
always  i.r.itating  othsrs.       She  was  never  able  to  marshal  all  her 
powers,  and  to  realize  her  true  aeli   or  to  benefit  by  her  own 
Lieri  ts  . 

If  herder  here  expresoes  senti;iients  similar  to  those 
uttered  by  Illopstock  many  ye^irs  before,  he  resembles  ti.e  ..^\.o&r 
poet  also  in  his  ^reat  optimism  and  confidence  in  Germany's  future 
He  calls  aloud  in  tones  that  vibrate  with  love  and  patriotism: 
"Great  and  noble  tongue!      Groat  and  stron,^  people!    ^^ou  have  givei 
to  all  Europe  customs,  laws,  inventions,  rulers;  and  now  you 
accept  regency  from  all  Europe.    ...      German  classical  literature 
is  a  bird  of  Paradise,  uany  colored,  brilliant,  but  all  'flight 
and  height' (ganz  Flug,  ganz  Iltthe)  -  without  firm  footing  on 
German  soil.^.-.  .        Great  kingdom  of  ten  peoples  -  Germany  -  you 
have  no  Shakespeare!       Have  you  no  song  of  your  forefathers,  of 
which  you  could  be  proud?        Swiss,  Suabians,  Franks,  Bavarians, 
res tphalians ,  Saxons,  'Yends ,  Prussians,-  all  of  you  possess  nothing 
Tho  voice  of  your  fathers  I'las  become  silenced  in  dust.      People  of 

1)  Suphan  VIII,  423,   (1773);   iri,  362,   (l779).     This  thought  finds 
poetic  expression  in  "Eine  Erscheinung"  (1770). 

Suphan  IZ!,  532  -  Herder  quotes  from  Klopstock's  ode,  ":,:ein 
Vaterland",  1768: 

"Nie  was  gegen  das  Ausland 
sin  anderes  Land  gerecht  wie  Du ! " 

2)  Suphan,   i:r,  .529. 
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courageous  morals, 'Of  noble  virtues  and  lan^iuage,  have  you  nothing 

'..uich  bears  f  o  impresG  of  your  souls?   .  .  .       TLey  h  'v      --.i.jted;  they 

perhaps  still  exist;  only  they  are  buried  in  dust,  unknown  or  ifj- 

nored  (that  is  poems  of  Germany's  antiquity)    ...       The  lit;;ht  of 

the  so-called  cultui'e  (of  our  day)  would  illumine  every  corner,  and 

such  things  are  left  lying  among  the  cobwebs!      Set  to  work,  my 

brethren,  and  show  our  nation  v/hat  it  is  and  wliat  is  is  not.'     how  it 

thought  and  felt,  or  how  it  thinl:s  £i.nd  fesls."''"      But  at  the  same 

time  Herder  sounds  a  note  of  hope  and  encouragement:       "But  poor, 

torn,  trampled  Germany,  have  hopes.'      Your  distress  will  c  cane  I  ... 

The  feeling  of  nationality  in  itself,  its  sympathetic  spirit,  will 

produce  loving  poets.  ""^ 

But  in  his  literary  endeavors  and  great  anxiety  to  raise 

Germany  to  a  high  position  among  cultured  nations,  Ilerder  does  not 

lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  more  practical  sciences  and 

other  branches  of  hnowledge,  and  the  need  of  the  cooperation  of  the 

state  for   Lheir  advancement.      He  recognizes  that  patriotism  has  a 

real,  practical  side;   that  man  needs  a  foothold,  as  a  tree  i^bs 

soil.*^       .This  foothold  is  his  state;  and  it  is  all-impor  tant .  The 

hum.an  race  has  never  been  without  some  form  of  government:  this 

is  as  natural  for  it  a.s  the  union  of  its  members  into  races. 

e  X  i  s  ted 

Governmental  organizatlon'^bef ore  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  is  a 

4 

prerequisite  to  the  very  existence  of  the  latter.  Thus  herder 

even  xDlaces  government  above  intellectual  studies,  v/hen  he  says 
that  it  is  the  right,  and  philosophy  the  left  arm,  of  humanity."^ 

1)  Suphan  IX,  530. 

2)  Suphan  VIII,  432,  (1778). 

3)  Suphan  IV,  212,  (1767). 

4 )  Suphan  17. ,  313,   ( 1 7  79 )  . 

5)  Suphan  r-'VI I,  107,  (1793). 


i'lieii,  too,  WG  can  understand  his  statement,  that  to  f out.  , 

ia  £;reater  than  to  compose  a  poem,  and  to  establish  a  repubxic  is 

^.reater  than  to  write  a  comedy.-^        On  tjOverninent  depends  the  v/el- 

lai'G  01       i\..\,ion.       If  the  government  degeneraL^G,   Lhen  does  also 

.education,  ar.d  with  it,  all  intellectual  pursuits,   freedom,  the 

courage  of  a  people,  everythii^g  ."^      On  the  other, hand,  the  more  the 

government  cherishes  v/isdo:..,  ..iiidness,  and  true  hrvuianism,   the  more 

will  its  education  be  animated  by  such  a  genius  and  make  such 

i^esults  possible."^      he  believes,  it  is  not  the  best  omen  lor 

future  px^ogress  that  in  German:,   the  govorrjnent  hesitates  to  promote 

intellectual  studies  ('.Vissenschaf ten)  The  state  he  considers 

the  mother  of  its  children  and  its  duties  are  to  care  for  the 

5 

health,  strength  and  spiritual  welfare  of  all.  Ke  often  said 

that  the  state  had  nothing  v/hich  lay  nearer  its  heart  than  the 
education  of  its  youth. 

Herder  also  recognized  fully  the  importance   to  the 
state  of  education  and  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences.      Fame  and 
gratitude,  he  believed,  are  due  every  leader  who  seeks  to  advance 
the  unification  (Gemeinschaf t)   of  the  German  provinces  through 
literature,  commerce,  or  social  institutions.       ..ny  such  leader 
binds  them  together  by  spiritual  ties,  and  thereby   in  the  strongest 
bond.'''        "If  the  human  heart  ever  shows  the  spark  of  its  divinity, 

1)  Suphan  IX,  383,  (1779). 

2)  Suphan  i::,  365,  (1779). 

3)  Suohan  IX,  357,   (1779);  ::VII,  121,  (1795). 

4)  Suphan  IX,  368,  (1779). 

5)  Suphan  IX,  401,  (1779). 
6}  Ilrinnerungen  III,  15. 

7)  Suphan  XVII,  26,  (1793). 


It  is  in  tl'iG   '^iioughts  v/herev/i th  it  embraces  heaven  and  earth, 
weighs  stai's,  breaks  up  the  sunbeam,  dares  to  penetrate  the 
.:.ystaric3  of  the  deep,  separates  bodies,  divirxC^    ^.^.^  of 
nature  and  reckons  Infinity."        Hence  Herder  considers  notliing 
nore  laudable  for  a  ruler  than  the  noble  si;p;  ort  he  gives  to  the 
advancenent  of  these  studies."^        The  culture  of  individual  lands 
and  provinces  is  promoted,  and  in  Germany  especially  it  is  en- 
coura^ed  by  the  example  set  by  a  great  regent.*^        The  ideal  ruler 
will  discover  the  value  v/hich  lies  in  each  profession  and  science, 
ir.Ci  \7lll  attempt  to  develop  them  to  the  point  of  their  highest 
efficiency  in  the  state.       Thus  he  will  give  a  nevr  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  scientific  and  cultural  endeavor,  and  at  the  same  tim.e 
guarantee  for  c.ll   time  the  reoor.nltion  of  talent  in  these  pursuits. 
But  the  king  will  furnish  a  still  greater  incentive  and  encourage- 
mient  to  these  intellectual  pursuits  if  ho  himself,  like  Caesar, 
Mark  Antony  and  Frederick,  is  active  in  them;  his  participation  wil 
in  no  wise  hamper  his  talents  for  rulershlp,  which  Itself  is  the 
highest  art.       However,  in  pursuing  one  avenue  of  endeavor  he 
must  not  neglect  the  other;  in  courting  the  muses  he  must  not 
forget  the  genius  of  state."        If  religion,  folk,  fatherland  are  ' 
but  vague  names,  then  will  even  a  noble  harp  sound  hollow  c.ria 
indistinct;     as  long  as   the  Germans  sing  with  unnaturally  subdued 
voices,  in  fear  and  trepidation,  for  reward  and  fame  they  will 
never  hear  resound  a  lyre  capable  of  creating  a  higher  culture  or 
morality. 

1)  Suphan  IX,  351,  (1779). 

2)  Suphan  IX,  356,  (1779). 

3)  Suphan  Ix,  368,  (l779). 

4)  Suphan  I!',  339,  (l779). 

5)  Suphan  VIII,  434,  (1778), 
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remarkable  occurrence  of  his  century;  nothing,  to  his  mind,  cince 

the  Introflpr,  tlon  of  Christianity,   the  Min;rationG,  the  Renaissance 
and  Ref  OL'iiia  Li      vvas  of  ^pcc.  uox-  inipor  taj  .c  ^  ;  ho  d^ji.u  ^'jd  v/liether  the 
Criisades  and  the  Thirty  Years  "/ar  wore  events  as  mighty  and  far- 
reaching.      Ilevor  theless ,  Herder's  attitude  tov/ard  this  great 
phenoiueiion  difx'^ered  from  thaL  .^r  Illopstock  and  other  enthusiasts .  _ 
He  himself  says:     "I  never  sympathized  v ith  it  in  a  frisking, 
childish  v/ay .  "        Consequently,  liis  disappointment  in  its  results 
vms  not  so  keen.       He  sought  Goriifort  in  the  hope,  thu  o  ^.  higher 
power  would  winnow  the  good  from  among  all  tiis  evil."'' 

If  we  consider  Herder's  attitude  tov/ard  war  and  blood- 
shed we  cc^n  better  understand  the  fact  that  his  interest  in  the 
Rsvolu.tion  was  so  nuch  cooler  than  that  of  Illopstock,     One  of  the 
earliest  expressions  of  his  opinion  concerning  war  we  find  in 
"Kaben  v/ir  noch  jetzt  das  Publikum  und  Vaterland  der  Alten?"  (1765) 
Fiere  he  is  inspired  by  Illopstock 's  ode,  "Das  neue  Jahrhundert" 
(1760);  not  alone  his  thought  and  sentiment,  but  his  very  language 
also  in  a  reflection  of  the  production  of  his  great  contemporary. 
He  considers  it  praiseworthy  and  honorable  for  a  patriot  to  die  for 
his  fatherland,  whether  that  be  a  republic  or  a  monarchy,  and  quote 
in  defence  of  his  opinion  a  verse  from  Klopstock's  ode.       Later  in 
his  life,  hov;ever,  one  seeks  vainly  for  such  praise  of  v;ar .  In 
his  youth  par ticularlji' ,  Herder  v/as  bitterly  opposed  to  compulsory 
military  service,'"  and  always  doubted  the  necessity  of  any  i^Goourse 

1)  SuDhan  :^/lII,  514  (1792).     See  poems  -  Suphan  7Hi::,  659,  (l790); 
7X17.,  578,   (1793).     Compare  Erinnerungen  III,  12. 

2)  ICr  innerungen  I,  33.     ".'e  will  recall,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Hlopstock  7/as  very  much  interested  in  military  science  and 
studied  it  m.ore  tlian  once  in  his  life. 
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Lo  arms.       In  nilckeburG  he  explains  to  Count  V/llhelm  his  conviction 

that  offensive  warfare  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  sole  le^^i- 

timate  employment  \.-hich  a  country  could  make  of  i'x^ce  v.as  in 

self -defence .     T.    believes  that  the  only  ecu..-:   ....   ^^.i^jcning  - 

fare  i-'.nd  render in^^  it  less  destructive  is  to  chan^^e  its  entire  art 

from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive. _   eften  speaks  of  "bloody 

••2 

laurels  and  the  olive  brancli  of  the  ...uses"     and  particularly  after 
the  Fre.ich  Kevolut  on  expresses  his  utter  contempt  for  the  conqueror 
The  spectacle  of  one  fatherland  fighting  against  another  in  a 
bloody  struggle  he  considers  the  worst  form  of  barbarism.  He 
curses  a  war  of  conquest,  and  believes  that  no  genuine  striving  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity  can  ir.ake  any  progress  in  a  state  where  lust 
of  conquest  r.praises  its  banner  and  wears  the  first  livery  of  the 
state. Ko  claim  to  national  glory,  he  concludes,  can  be  more 
specious  and  hollow  than  that  which  is  based  upon  aggression  and 
success  in  arns.'^ 

But  long  before  the  beginnings  of  the  Napoleonic  v/ars  of 
conquest,  Eerder  had  expressed  his  contempt  for  bloodshed.       He  con- 
siders  nothing  .,.ore  horrible  than  human  sacrifice.         If  ever  the 
spirit  of  humanity  v/ins  a  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  human  race, 
he  says,  man  must  first  overcome  and  discard  this  unnatural  ambi- 
tion after  power.'''        For  not  alone  do  conquests  change  the  affairs 

1)  Erinnerimgen  I,  257.     See  Suphan  ::VIII,  345,  34-8. 

2)  Suphan  IX,  332,   (1779);  rOIIX,   534.     Gompars  Klopstock's  "Prayer 
of  a  Good  King." 

3)  Suphan  :'VI I,  319,   (1794);  XVIII,  512,  (1792). 

4)  Suphan  XVII,  55,  (1793). 

5)  Suohan  XVII,  317,  (1794). 

6)  Suphan  X in,  462. 

7)  Suohan  XIV,  52,  (1787). 
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01  ^..o  world;  the  c^^^^''-^-^-' ^"^^"t  far-reaching  gI'u^i-;^,  -  -  ^-■ouj_,i;L 
about  by  new  views  of  things,  new  orders,  new  laws  and  rights."^ 

2 

Tlot  v/ar  but  noace  is  the  natural  state  of  unopprerjsed  humanity, 
r.erder  conr.iclci'cd  it  far  nobler  to  devote  one's  whole  life  fearless- 
ly to  the  search'  for  truth,  freedom,  and  the  general  happiness  in 
the  quieter  walks  of  existence  than  to  sacrifice  i t  on  the  battle- 
field.*^ 

As  to  governrient,  Herder  considers  the  republican  forn 
the  best;  but  he  maintains  tliat  in  order  to  becoLie  a  perfect  republic 
a  country  nust  not  be  satisfied  with  political  freedom  alone.  In 

4 

1769  he  was  ready  to  pronounce  Holland  the  wonder  of  all  democracies 
;-t  the  sane  time,  he  clear-sightedly  points  out  that  as  its  single 
iifipulse  is  the  commercial  spirit,  it  is  upon  the  point  of  falling 
into  a  gradual  decline.     If  so  materialistic  a  spirit  once  lays 
hold  upon  a  country,  everything  is  converted- into  terms  of  indus- 
try.      The  state  must  not  become  a  slave  to  the  struggle  for  wealth; 
if  it  would  maintain  itself.  Herder  believes,   it  must  possess  higher 
and  nobler  ideals,  and  promote  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
powers.       The  boldest  and  m.ost  nearly  divine  of  th^aights^iave  been 
conceived  in  republics;   the  noblest  plans  and  vrorks  have  been  car- 
ried out  within  republican  boundaries,^  because  freedom  is  the  under- 
lying principle  of  sucii  a  goverm.ent . 

And  freedom  Herder  considered  the  highest  right  of  nan.^ 
As  early  as  17G6  he  v/rites  to  Hamann:   "l.Iy  only  possessions  are 

1)  SuGhan  ^.IV  ,  351,  (1707\ 

2)  Su-ohan  HIi:^,  322,  (1765). 

3)  Suphan  ::iTi,  149,   (1784-85)     Compare  XVI II,  379,   (1794);  :3VIII, 
182,  (I7c)7). 

4)  Suphan  IV,  409,  (1759). 

5)  Suphan  IX,  376,  (1779). 

6)  Suphan  ^"TII,  234. 


freedom  LI' d  Independence."-^        By  this  he,  like  Klopstock,  neans 
tl.e  freedom  of  the  individual;    Lhat  inn.'.r  liberty  of  conscience 
v.'hich  permits  a  nan  to  think  and 'act  as  he  will  in  ali         \  ir. 
activity.'^        "Freedom  of  thought  is  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  in 
\:\  Ich  all  plants  of  {government,  especially  the  arts  and  sciences 
tiipive  best.       The  recent  of  a  s  ta  ..c  ..^ust  be  almost  devoid  of 
prejudices  if  he  would  comprehend,  bear  with,  and  rectify  the 
opinions  of  all  in  his  state,  and  direct  public  affairs  to  the 
greatest  general  good.       It  is  on  Lhis  account  that  great  rulers  a 
so  rare."^  As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  freedorii  disappeared  in 

Greece, its  language,  climate  and  people  laight  all  remain  intact, 
but  art  and  culture  v/crc  gone-.^        Since  whatever  is  to  grow  iTiust 
grow  naturally,  the  finest  flowers  of  the  earth  -  art  and  science 
demand  freedom  of  soul.  Nothing  can  be  an  evidence  of  taste, 

if  it  is  not  a  spontaneous  work  of  art.  Ther^ore,   says  Herder, 

the  rewards  of  the  great,  of  rulers,  can  never  be  the  first  im- 
pulse of  genius.        He  believes  Ariosto  and  Racine  would  have  been 
grea.ter  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by  the  court  taste.  He 
praises  the  generosity  of  the  king  of  Denmark  in  providing  for 
Elopstock,  but  this  encor.ragemient ,  he  says,  v/as  in  no  wise  the 
s.ource  of  the  poet's  genius.  Genuine  freedom.,  Flerder  believes, 

Is  a  matter  of  i.  ner  experience;   just  a.s  the  poor  man  can  becomie 
happy,  so  the  slave  in  chains  can  be  free. 


Lebensbild  I,   2,  "o .  211.     Herder  to  Hamann,  December,  1766. 

Suphan  I,  23,   (1765) . 

Suehan  IX,  361,  (1779). 

Suphan  IH,  328,  (1779). 

Suphan  IH,   329,    (1779) . 

Suphan  III,  438,  (1769). 

Suphan  II,  364. 

Suphan  XIII,  383,  (17S5). 
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Once  more  iii  the  poem  " German jerl'  (1798)  Herder  gives  pro- 
found expression  to  his  gr^at  love  for  Germany  und  liis  desire  for 
her  welfare.      ile  rebukes  his  oountrymen  for  slumbc^rin^  vvMle  Lheir 
nation     is  tlireatened  on  all  sides..      'Would  thejL  kneel  before  a 
foreign  people"?      Do  they  no  longer  respect  their  forefathers,  or 
value  their  ov/n  heart,  their  language,  everything?      He  who  does 
not  protect  himself,  is  not  worthy  of  freedom.        The  Germans 
]:.ust  not  look  to  the  court  and  church  for  protection;   the  duty  -f 
preserving  the  fatherland  lies  upon  the  people  themselves.'       In  a 
prophetic  vision  he  sees  a  genius  come  from  heaven  and  join  in 
friendship  the  hands  of  t\.'0  German  pov/srs  -  Austria  and  Prussia."'" 

Thus  v/e  see  that  both  Klopstock  and  Herder  were  noble 
German  patriots  in  the  best  sense  of  the  v/ord,  although  the  talents 
of  statesmanship  wore  denied  them.       The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
that  political  unification  of  their  country  which  they  so  longed 
to  see.      Y/hils  ariong  their  contemporaries  men  like  Gleim,  Pvleist, 
Kamler,  J.  G.  Jacobi  and  Uz  were  filled  v/i  th  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  for  their  own  province,  Prussia,  and  Denis  for  his 
country,  Austria,  Herder  and  Klopstock  v;ere  broader  in  their  sympa- 
thies and  in  the  love  thoy  bore  their  people  and  fatherland.  All 
their  efforts  v/ere  direcLed  toward  elevating  and  strengthening  the 
German  nation,  wliich  in  their  ninds ,  comprised  all  the  provinces 
united  by  racial  experience  and  tradition.       The  spirit  which  had 
burned  brightly  and  warmly  in  the  heafts  of  riop stock  and  r^erder, 
and  which  liad  kept  alive  the  feeling  of  nationalism  in  the  v/orks 
1)  Suphan  210,   (1798).       Compare  :C^r',   551,   (178G)  ;  ::VIII,  345. 
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and  deeds  of  these  men,  during  a  time  when  external  conditions 

Uirsatened  lo  dissever  the  German  peopluo  u.i.  ..        ...  ^.l.i.ruish 

spirit  of  nation.-.!  consciousness  j   this  identical  j.;atriotism  anima- 
ted -iiien  like  l"illielm  von  Humboldt,  i'ovalis,  Friedrich  Schle.rel, 
Fichte,  Adam  Litlllcr,  Ktinicr,  Arndt,   the  Grimm  Brothers,   ■■  i ...... ...i-^ , 

and  finally  Bismarck.       AlthOLigh  the  ultiiuute  problem  of  political 
organization  was  left  for  the  great  minds  of  the  nineteenth 
Century  to  solve,  and  ur.iflcatlon  did  not  become  an  accomplished 
fact  till  1371,  v,e  can  safely  say  that  such  a  result  would  have 
been  impossible  v/i  thout  the  ncble  endeavors  of  such  great  .[geniuses 
as  Uerder  and  Klopstock. 
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PART  III 

A  Treatment  of  Klopstock's  and  Herder's  Poetic  Language 

The  great  movement  toward  language -reform  introduced 
hy  Opitz  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  continued  by  Gottsched 
in  the  eighteenth,  was  purely  intellectual  in  character.  Its 
theories  were  based  largely  upon  the  works  of  Scaliger  and  Ron- 
sard,  and  in  its  later  phases  upon  Boileau;  its  chief  aiii.  was 
to  develop  the  German  language  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
rules  set  down  by  these  critics.       Language  was  treated  rather 
from  the  standpoint  of  grairjnatical  structure  than  of  artistic 
perfection,  and  little  or  no  regard  was  paid  to  those  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  German  tongue  which  constitute  its  original 
strength  and  beauty. 

Shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  nev;  school  of  criticism    arose  in  Switzerland  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  who,   together  with  Alexander 
Baumgarten,  surveyed  an  entirely  nev;  path  through  the  field  of 
pure  aesthetics.       They  attempted  to  analyze  the  nature  of  the 
beautiful,  and  gave  recognition  to  the  importance  of  the  crea- 
tive fancy  in  the  production  of  artistic  masterpieces.      With  all 
this  a  new  conception  of  language  was  born.       The  theory  was 
established  that  the  language  of  emotion  and  imagination  differed 
in  its  very  nature  from  that  of  reason  and  logic,  and  w&s  en- 
tirely independent  of  arbitrary  grar.imatical  rule.  Attempts 
were  made  also  lo  ascertain  what  constituted  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  poetic  language.       In  opposition  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Gottsched  School,   the  Swiss  critics  advocated  the  reintro- 


duction  of  dialectic  and  archaic  expressions;   that  is,  the 
revival  of  those  descriptive  words  and  phrases,  common  in  the 
old  popular  tongue,  which  had  been  eliminated  from  the  literary 
language.       By  this  theory  the  vernacular,   the  "Volksspraclie" , 
which  since  the  time  of  Luther  had  been  utterly  ignored,  was  once 
more  called  upon  to  instill  new  life  into  the  language  of  liter- 
ature; and  thus  a  doctrine  which  had  been  iield  fundamental  by  all 
previous  works  on  poetics  was  annulled. 

Finally,  in  the  original  genius  of  Klopstock  the  new 
school  of  criticism  found  the  perfect  realization  of  Its  tenets. 
With  one  povverful  stroke  this  poet  proved  beyond  question  the 
inadequacy  of  mere  graciViatical  correctness  and  perfection  of  form 
to  the  creation  of  a  truly  poetic  language.      V/hen ,  however, 
Klopstock  first  attempted  to  give  expression  to  the  vast  world 
of  ideas  which  his  genius  created,  he  found  that  the  poetical 
language  conventional  with  his  time  was  by  no  means  adequate  to 
a  full  utterance  of  his  sublime  thoughts.       In  order,  therefore, 
to  transmit  to  the  heaj?ts  of  his  contemporaries  some  spark  of 
that  pristirie  fire  which  burned  in  his  own  soul,   the  poet  had  to 
create  an  entirely  new  terminology,  one  determined  largely  by 
his  ov;n  high  conception  of  poetry.      We  reiaember  that  according  to 
Klopstock 's  belief,  art  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  must  breathe 
the  spirit  of  nature  and  religion;  that  it  is  in  true  art  that 
man's  divine  nature  must  try  to  receive  its  most  perfect  expres- 
sion.     What  is  more  natural  then,   than  that  we  should  find  the 
nev/  poetic  language  created  by  him  pulsating  with  feeling  and 
emotion,  this  primary  source  of  all  genuine  poetry,  and  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  religion. 
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Klopstock's  problem  was  to  invent  a  lerininolo^y  of 
sufficient  elevation  to  satisfy  his  lofty  conception  of  art,  a.nd 
at  the  same  time  rich  enough  to  give  adequate  expression  to  his 
deep  emotional  experiences.      lie  had  recourse  to  two  main  sources. 
The  primary  basis  of  such  a  language  (the  poetic  possibilities  of 
v.'hich  had  already  been  recognized  by  Haller  and  Bodmer)  he  found 
in  the  enthusiastic  religious  terras  in  use  among  the  many  devo- 
tional sects  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  seventeenth  century, - 
sects,  indeed,  wliose  spirit  was  still  alive  in  ^^opstock's  ticie , 
and  whose  pietistic  influence  he  had  himself  felt.       These  mys- 
ticists  had  sought  satisfaction  for  their  religious  cravings  in 
their  own  hearts,  and  their  language  is  consequently  full  of 
expressions  which  labor  to  describe  the  exuberance  of  their  emo- 
tions.     Klopstock  gave  a  new  interpretation  to  this  language, 
and  imparted  to  it  a  new  vigor  by  leading  it  out  of  narrow  church 
circles  into  the  broader  service  of  art.       His  second  inspiration 
for  his  nev/  creation  he  found  in  the  world  about  him.  His 
lyrical  temperament  was  so  delicately  attuned  to  nature  that 
words  descriptive  of  her  beauties  and  activities  gave  adequate 
expression  to  the  poet's  emotional  experiences,  and  to  the  pictures 
created  by  his  vivid  imagination.       Thus,  by  combining  a  language 
descriptive  of  religious  experiences  with  one  descriptive  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  enriching  both  by  his  wonderful  creative 
pov/er,  Klopstock  ultimately  found  out  a  vehicle  of  expression 
capable  of  conveying  his  exalted  ideas. 

Gottsched  and  his  followers,  v/ho  were  rationalists 
pure  and  simple,  attempted  to  defend  their  critical  doctrines 
against  those  advanced  by  the  Swiss  critics,  even  in  the  face 
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of  Klopstoc.v's  incontestable  demonstration  of  the  new  theories. 
In  support  of  the  Got Lscliedians  Schtinaich  published,  in  1754,  his 
work,  "Die  ganze  Aesthetik  in  einer  Nuss,  oder  ;  eologisches 
Wtirterbuch  ...  aus  den  Accenten  der  heil.      Manner  und  Barden  des 
itzigen  iHberreichlich  begeisterten  Jahrhunderts  zusanjnen  getragen, 
und  den  grtissten  V/or t-Schtipf ern  unter  denselben  aus  dunkler  Ferne 
geheiliget  von  einigen  dem^lthigen  Verehrern  der  sehraf f ischen 
Dichtkunst".       He  satirically  dedicates  the  book  to  the  "Geist- 
Schttpfer,  dea  Seher,  dem  neuen  Evangelis ten ,  dem  Tr^umer ,  dem 
gtittlichen  St.  Klopstocken,  dem  Theologen"  and  to  Eodraer .  The 
references  in  the  title  to  "holy  men"  and  to  "seraphic  poetry" 
and  the  titles  applied  to  IQ ops took  in  the  dedication  indicate 
that  the  Gottsched  Sciiool,  of  which  Schtinaich  v/as  but  the  mouth- 
piece, had  scented  the  mystic  origin  of  the  new  poetic  language. 
It  is  apparent  from  its  firr.t  page,  therefore,   that  the  volume 

is  a  bitter  satire  against  the  new  school  of  poetry,  holding  up 
the 

to  ridicule  ^  language  of  Haller,  Bodmer,  and  Klopstock.  We 
can  thus  distinguish,  by  means  of  Schtinaich's  condemnation,  that 
part  of  Klopstock's  language  which  was  an  absolute  innovaLion, 
and  by  comparing  it  with  the  language  common  to  the  religious 
enthusiasts  we  can  determine  its  final  source. 

Hamann,  who  was  notoriously  inclined  tov/ard  mysticism, 
and  his  pupil.  Herder,  studied  Klopstock's  nev/  language;  and,  as 
we  know,  the  latter  became  its  greatest  iriterpr  eter .  Young 
Herder,  familiar  with  a  healthy  mysticism  from  early  youth,  and 
possessed  wij^  a  temperament  delicately  responsive  to  Klopstock's 
lyrical  nature,  absorbed  fully  the  great  world^f  ideas  created 
by  the  poet's  imagination,  together  with  its  new  ideal  of  humanity. 
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We  can  safely  say  that  herder's  whole  inner  life  was  animated 
from  early  youth  by  the  same  spirit  which  had  previously  stirred 
Klopstock.      Whenever  his  lyrical  nature  sou^^ht  expression  in 
verse  it  adopted  the  language  created  by  the  great  poet.  Im- 
bued as  he  was,  moreover,  Vvith  the  new  spirit  of  humanity,  he 
introduced  young  Goethe,  in  Strassburg  (1770-1771),   to  Klopstock, 
and  thus  fired  the  youtliful  genius  of  Germany's  greatest  lyrical 
poet  with  the  ardor  of  the  older  master.      When  we  consider 
Klopstock 's  important  position  in  the  history  of  German  litera- 
ture, and  his  influence  on  Germany's  greatest  literary  masters, 
a  study  of  his  language  as  an  expression  of  his  ideas  will  not 
seem  futile . 

The  Pietists,  in  which  term  I  include  the  various 
sects  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  separatists  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  showing  traces  of  the  Flatordc  influence, 
had  aimed  to  attain  a  heavenly  state  on  earth  by  concentrating 
their  entire  attention  on  the  great  beyond.       They  believed  that 
by  shutting  out  as  much  as  posr.ible  the  distractions  of  the 
world  of  the  seises  they  could  establish  an  avenue  of  direct 
communication  with  the  Divine  Spirit  ( "der  Weltgeist"  or  spiritus 
universi).-^      They  spoke  of  a  "Verschllngen  und  Versclimel tzen 
in  Gott",  a  "tlbervvesentliche  Vereinigung" ,   "ungrilndliche  Gleich- 
werdung  Gottes",   "Vergtittern,  Verv/andlung  in  Gott",*"  "in  Gott 
versinken"  ,^  "inwendiges  Gemiiths -Gebe t"  ,   "iHberhimmllsche  Einkehr", 

1)  Golberg  II,  285. 

2)  Golberg  I,  68. 

3)  Golberg  II,  25y. 
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"inwendige  Einkehr".'''      All  the.e  oxpresalons  reveal  un  atLerapt 

to  describe  a  certain  raysLerious  unification  of  tho  soul  with 

its  Creator.       These  views  and  expressions  find  an  echo  in 

Klopstock's  ideas  as  found  in  the  follov/ing: 

..."ach,  der  Beruhigung, 
Dass  ineine  Secle ,  Gott,  mi  t  dlr  re  den  darf"  -  (An  Gott)  . 


"ivlit  tief  anbetendein  S taunen 
Freu"*  ich  mi  oh"  -     Das  Anschaun  Gottes). 

"Das  fiiihlt  sie,  die  betende  Seele"  -  (ilessias  V,  126). 

"Heil  mir ,  die  ewig  junge  Seole  ^. 
Fliess t  von  Gtittergedanken  tlber!"   -  (Der  Abschied) 


Herder,  too,  v/ould  have  rnan  seek  God  in  his  ov;n  heart: 

"S terblicher ,  blick  in  dich  selbs t ,  da  hast  du  die 
htthere  Regel, 

Die  nicht  die  V.'elten  allein,  die  auch  sich  selber  re-  / 
gieret"  .2 

However,  neither  Klopstock  nor  Herder  was  a  metaphysical  specu- 
lator, nor  was  either  satisfied  to  ignore  the  beauties  of  the 
visible  world  and  the  inspiration  which  it  gave  them.  They 
aspired  to  commune  with  universal  truth  tlirough  nature,  and  not 
through  introspection.       Their  poetic  language  is  related  to  the 
language  of  the  religious  enthusiasts,  but  the  world  of  thought 
v;hich  lies  back  of  it  is  infinitely  nearer  the  true  life  than 
was  the  narrow  conception  of  the  Pietists  . 


1)  Colberg  I,  68.  Schtinaich  notes  " verschlingen"  and  "wandeln" , 
ridiculing  the  last  b^^  imposing  the  meaning  "spazierengehen" 
upon  it. 

2)  Compare:   "frommes  Gebe.t"  (Salem)  ;   "Seufzen  des  Kerzens"  - 
"des  Herzens  Sprache"  (Der  Abschied) ;   "s tillanbetend"  (An 
Fanny);   "  tief  anbe  tend"  (Der  Abschied;  Dem  Allgegenv/^rtigen)  ; 
"Anbetung"   (Der  Erbarmer ;  Die  Gliickselichei  t  aller)  . 

3)  Suphan  TJIIY.,  161. 
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Since  it  Ls  the  divine  fire  vrtilch,  according  to  the 
Pietists,  fills  and  intoxicates  the  huraun  ir.ind,  we  may  easily 
comprehend  how  fire,  flames  and  similar  expressions  should  come 
to  be  employed  as  metaphors   to  express  the  agitation  of  the  God- 
illumined  soul.      We  i'ii  d  expressions  like  "Enthuslasmus ,  "vora 
verschlingenden  eine^Uneinpf  indligkei  t  und  Vergessenhei  t  aller 
Dinge  wilrkenden  Enthusiasino" ,  "Zerschmeltzung,  Eiiifluss,  Ent- 
ZTiindung  wesentlicher  Inflammation".        These  terms  suggest  related 
expressions  used  by  both  Klopstock  and  Herder  when  attempting  to 
describe  the  emotions  stirred  by  the  sublime. 

At  a  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  Klop- 
stock is  moved  to  express  his  feelings: 

"Koher  Genus s  der  Schtipfui.g ,  wenn  wir,  von  des  Denkens 
Feuer  entf lammt ,  sie  erapf inden,  sie  erblicken, 
HOren ,  Staunen  vor  ihr  -  (Der  Unterschied) . 

•Then  man  ("Geist  des  Staubs")   thinks  of  God  "welches  Gefilihl 

f lammt     in  ihm.'"   (Der  Selige).     In  describing  the  experiences 

of  happiness  Klopstock  makes  use  of  these  phrases  expressing 

warmth  of  feeling: 

"Heil  mir  ,  mein  Kerz  glfiht ,  f  eurig  und  unges  t^im 
Bebt  mir  die  E'reude  dur ch  mein  Gebein  dahinT"  (Der  ^ibschied)  . 

"Er  sass,  glilihend  vor  Frtthlichkei t"  (Aus  der  Vorzeit)  . 

So  also  with  some  of  the  otner  emotions: 

1)  Colberg  I,  69  and  II,  268. 

2)  Colberg  I,  68.     Schbnaich  ridicules  similar  expressions:  An- 
dachtsbrand,  angebrannt,  befeuern,  Brand,  brennen,  elektrisch, 
entflammen,  entztlnden,  Feuer,  fsurig,  Flammenstrom,  funkeln, 
glilihen. 
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...   "dass  Christen  noch  einst 
Y/ir  entflanimen  mit  dem  Feuer 
Das  zu  GotT  steigt".     ^Unore  t'tlrsten)  . 

"edel  und  feuer  vo  11  SUlmper  der  'i'ugerid  hassen"  ( vVlngol  f  III) 

"Kann  wus  heiliger  uri8  ,  als  eiii  Gebieler,  seyn, 
Der,  zwar  f eurig  und  jung,  dennoch  ein  "/eiser  ist"  ... 

( I'rie  dens  burg) 

.  .  .   "sein  f euriges  Ilerz   .  .  . 

Seinen  brennenden  Durs  t ,  Freuden  ein  Freund  zu  seyn" . 

(An  Gleimjl 

"Ich  will  die  heisse  Wissbegier  denn 
LttschenI  Sie  bleibt;  sie  ist  heilig  Feuer " (Wissbegierde) . 

"Und  doch  die  V/ange  niemals  udt  gltlhender 
Schamvoller  Rtithe  furben?     nle  f eurlger 
Sieht  er  des  Griechen  Flug,  ausruf enT"    (Fragen) . 

"Doch  diese  bebte,  ,  iiinulich,  und  gliihende 
Siegswertiie  R^then  \Itoers  trtimten 
Flancnend  die  V/ang"   -  (Die  beiden  ivlusen)  . 

"Y/as  that  dir ,  Thor ,  dein  Vaterland? 
Dein  spott'   ich,  gliiht  dein  Herz  dir  nicht 
Bel  seines  Kamens  SchalTT    (7vir  und  oie)  . 

"Entgl^ht  kein  Zorn  dir,  Dichter?"  ( Verschiedene  Zweciie)  . 

...  "allein  die  letzte 
Rache  gliihet ,  wie  keine 

Sonst,  von  zersttirender  Glut" .       (Die  Rache). 
"Sein  Antlitz  gliiht  vor  Ehrbegier "  .     (fieinrich  der  Vogler)  . 


Klopstock  reveals  his  delicate  musical  nature  in  his  description 
of  the  influence  of  music  on  the  emotions  and  resorts  to  the  sane 
language  of  feeling. 


1)  Compare:   "feuriger  entgegen jauchzen"   ^An  Gott);   "heisse  Halle- 
lujahlieder"  (An  Gott)  ;   "entf lanimen"   (Schlachtlied ;   I.Iein  Vater- 
land; Der.  iirbarmer;  Agannippe  und  Phiala)  ;   "ein  Geist  der  Fat- 
rioten  entflaiTiint  der  Krieger  Schaar  (Das  neue  Jahrhundert)  ; 
"Flani.;e  im  Blick  des  Adlers  (Die  Gestirne);   "feuriger  Blick" 
( De Iphi ) . 
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"Doch.  ein  Lai.l  der  l.iederr.prache , 
Ein  Flanimeriwort"  .       ( Ihr  Tod). 

"Aber  es  tttnt  ra^chtiger  bald  in  deia  Chor  fort; 
Chtire  Gind  mm  in  dem  Strom  schon  des  Gesanges . 
Gchon  erzi t ter t  daa  Volk,  scLon  glilhet 
Feuer  des  HiiTuriels  in  ihn, 

V>'or.ne;  das  Volk  halt  sich  noch  kaur.i"  .     (Die  Chttre)  . 
"GltLhet  von  der  Lerclie  Glut".     (Sie)  . 

"Feurig  beseele t  er  die  Saiten,  und  der  Felsen  lernt's 
Denn  die  Telyn  sciiall". 

"Eine  Flamiae  von  dem  Altar  an  dem  Thron 
1st  in  unsere  Seele  ges  trtiirit . "     (Das  grosse  Halle- 
lujah) 

"Wenn  du  durch  deinen  lebenden  Schwung  zu  dem 
Liede  dich  auf  laioi^s  t"  . 

(Die  Lerche  und  die  Kachtigall). 

Inspired  by  love  the  poet  hopes  his  music  will  become  even  more 

passionate : 

"Von  ihr  geliebt,  will  ich  dir  f euriger 
Eiitgegen jaucl.zen,  will  ich  mein  voller  Herz 
■^^  ^^eissen  liallelu jahliedern , 

Ewiger  Vater,  vor  dir  ergiessen .' "     (An  Gott)  . 

And  again  the  poet  calls  upon  the  highest  happiness  to  instill  a 

sacred  fire  into  his  soul: 

"0  du,  der  Seligkeiten  htichste, 
llebers trtime  du  meine  ganze  Seele 

Mit  deineni  hel  ligen  Feuer. 
0  lass  sie,  du  Seligkei t , 
So  oft  und  so  hoch  die  Endliche  kann 
Auf f lanunen  in  Entztickungen !     (Der  Erbarmer)  .-^ 

Herder  seems  more  fond  than  Klopstock  of  emphasizing 
the  "divine  fire"  in  the  human  heart.;  at  least  we  find  more  refer- 
ences to  it  in  his  poetry.       This  may  perhaps  indicate  that  the 


l)  Compare:   "Kur  mein  Auge  soli's  mit  schmachtendem  Feuer  durch- 
irren"   (Die  kiinftige  Geliebte);   "mit  feurigem  Durst  trinken" 
(Gegenv/art  der  Abwesenden)  ;   "feuriger"   (Der  Rheinwein)  ;  "'"ie 
gliliheten  wir"  (Die  Vor tref f lichke t)  ;   "mein  Herz  entglilihet" 
(Wingolf  Vi);   "gltlhend  nicht  aufflammend"  (Der  FJiGinwein)  ; 
"urn  den  glilihenden  Mund"  (Die  killnftige  Geliebte)  ;   "mein  glilihen- 
des  Angesicht"   (Die  Frtlhlingsfeier)  . 
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purely  religious  view  appealed  oflerier  to  hiiu.       He  appears  as 


peace-hiaker  in  one  verse  and  appeals  to  man's  divine  nature,  the 

source  of  all  his  noblest  powers: 

"Freuitde  lasst  den  Zwist.' 
Das  hei Ige  Feuer  auf  des  Sv/igen 
Altar  in  unsrer  Brust,  Beredsumliei  t , 
Weisheit  und  DichtLunr.t,  die  dies  Feuer  entf lammt , 
Das  es  der  Llenschhei  t  r einer ,  w^n.ier  brenne , 
Und  jede  Kurist,  die  besa:^  Zeiten  fttrdert 
Sie  alle  sind  von  heiligei-  i\"atur 
Und  ewger  VJalirhei t ,   tausendfal tiger 
Verwandlung  fShig,  und  doch  stets  Dieselbe". 

(Suptian  j'iXIX,  217.) 

"Beim  hellgen  Feuer ,  das  J  ova  in  mich  goss 
Beim  Flaiuinemaeer  aus  dera  es  floss  ... 
...  du  littr*  'es,  der  auf  Feuer tror.en 
Entschlus3  und  That  mit  Gottes  Y/age  wiegt"  - 

(Suphan  XI-^IX,  266)  . 

"Jetzt  vvenn  sie  (die  Seele)  Gttttlic}i  f^ihlet 
ihr  liolies  Ursprungs feuer   .  .  . 
Grosse  Ge dank en  s  treben 

da  auf  wie~Flar.iiaenineere  .' "        (Suphan  XXIX,  313.) 

...   "o  fasst. 
inich,  Feuer  I     Icli  ftlhls  I  es  tagtl 
Ja  I  leben  v/iil  ich  ut.d  modern  nicht.'  ... 
Staub  bin  ich;  derm  S  taub  wollt  ich  seyn.'  -  Doch  nah 
am  dunk 1 en  Feu ' rmeer  oben  gebar  sich  s till 
ein  Funke  zurn  Got t  mir ,  der  iflir  gl^iht 
in  jeder  Kerv'1     Ich  ftlhls  I"       (Suphan  XKIX,  245). 

"ivlenschenher  z  ,  du  Feuer  me  er, 
wallend  Gottesglut  daher"  -  (X>:iX,  438). 

"Brenn  I  das,  was  in  niir  brennt,  a  Is  Flan-jne  nur 
des  Aschenhauf ens  in  der  Erde  DunstV 
0  nein,  o  nein.'     Der  Dunst  der  Erde  f larmnt 
nicht  auf,  der  Seele  Feuer;  er  vertilgts; 
und  Geister  fssselt  ihre  Schwere  nicht.'  -  (XXIX,  614). 

"Des  L'lannes  Feuer  brennt  ihm  auf  seln  Herz , 
in  seinen  Adern  qui  lit  der  Flainmens  trom, 
der  frtlher  ihn  gen  Hiniiael  tragen  soil."     (XXIX,  562)  . 

-  "o  Seele!     Er  ! 
in  Dich  sich  nauc  hte  gab  Dir  seinen  Schleier 

voll  heller  Dunkelhei t 
Dir,  lieiligstes  der  Schttpfung,  wo  sein  Feuer 

zurn  Hiimael  wa  1 1 1  und  s  tr  eu  t 
der  Allmachtsliebe  Funken.'""    TXXIX,  Zll)  . 
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i)  Compare:  Suphan  XXIX,   115,  250,  252,   555;  X:^VIII,  33  L ;   I,  256; 
TV,  368;  VIII,  334. 


Herder  uses  the  word  "cl^il■len"  in  much  the  same  wa^'  as  does 

KlopsLock.       Instances  of  iLs  use  are: 

"wo  der  rair  ein  stilrker  Lied  gesungen, 
das  noch  jetzt  in  meinen  Adern  gliilht"  .     (]0'IX,  279). 

'"Du     gliihst!"  wlr  gl^hen  i   -  Ich  Tiihl  I  -  Voll  bin  Ich 

des  Geists  des  Taumelkelchs ... 

.  .  .  Icli  g  11*111: 
5ie  spottenl     Die  Zunge  gliliht  vor  Pfeilen."  ^  ' 

(Suphan  X7IX,  268) . 

1)  Compare:   "Feuer"   (X7IX,  262,  39,  246,  248);   "Feuer  der  Llitter- 
n^iihte"  (509);   "Feuermeer"   (:C-IX  250,  438);    "Feuerross"  (252); 
"Feurgebet"   (269);   "Feurblick"   (252);   "Feuers tr time "   (347);  "Feur- 
flammen"   ( 401 ,634) ; "Feurlg"   ( 252) ; "Flamme"   (492,160,159);  "Flammen 
gltlhn"   (599);   "Flamraens trom"   (207);   "FlaiTjnenmeer "   (313,  460); 
"Flammenztlge"  (322)  ;  "Flamiuenna  our "   (367);   "Fl^mmchen  Freud'  und 
Fioffnung"   ( 487 );"  flammen"  (30,265,460);   "  wi  Idemporf  laiTiraen"  (370); 
"aufflaramen"   (228,  322);   "flammende    Rache"   (276);   "Lebensque II , 
flainraend  Licht"   (641);   "anfeuern  (177);   "mit  Leben  entzilinden"  (599) 

"Funke"   (14,  265);   "FiUnkchen  (103);   "<lroben  gliihen  schon  der  Liebe 
Fv.nken"   (172);   "Lebensfunk"   (204);   ".^lle  Fun.ven  des  allweiten 
Aethers"   (219);   "schwarze  f\itiken  sprillhn"  (243);   "Sonnenfunk"  (228); 
"Aethersfunken"   (247,  344);   "Freundschaf t ,  edelster  Funke"  (367); 
"Funken  vom  ewigen  Strahl"   (124);   "Seelenbrand"   (243);  "Soamer- 
liebesbrand"   (367);   "Brand  im  Herzen"  (590);   "deines  Herzens  rege 
Gluth"  (79)  ;"Thr^nen  glilihn"   (10,  248);   "(das  Menscheniierz )  auf- 
brausend  gliliht  es"   (205);   "llimmelsgluht  (Heiliger  Geist)"  (46); 
"gltlhn"   (250,   261,   262,  265,   269,  460,   597);   "Gluth"   (253,  258); 
"Jugendglut"   (323);   "Schmerz  gl^lt  in  der  Seele"  (604);   "so  siagt 
so  larig  ihr  feurig  seid"   (412);   "jeder  Sonnenstrahl  von  7;onne 
gliliht"  (236). 

2)  This  terra  "gliihen"  is  adopted  by  Goethe,  who  probably  acquired 
it  from  Herder  while  v;ith  him. in  Strassburg.      See  Faust's  first 
monologue  in  Part  II,  Scene  1. 
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We  will  recal  l,  tha according  to  I'.lops lock's  con- 
ception of  the  genius  tlie  greatness  of  the  artist  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  alone  feel  this  harmony  of  soul  with  God, 
which  is  common  to  the  human  race,  but  that  in  addition  he 
possessed  a  certain  mysterious  power  which  enabled  him  to  embody 
in  lasting  form  what  his  divine  soul  had  experienced.  Herder's 
conception  of  genius  we  know  to  have  coincided  very  closely  v/i  th 
that  of  Klopstock.     It  is  significant  to  note  the  words  each  poet 
used  to  express  his  ideas  regarding  divine  inspiration.  Klopstock 
says  : 

"0  Begeis  truiig .'     Sie  erhebt  sich .'     Feurigeres  Slicks  , 
Ergiesset  sich  ihr  Auge ,  die  Seel '  in  der  G^lut|" 

rreutone) . 

...   "wenn  euch  nicht  Geis t  ward, 
Dem  die  Empf  indung  heisser  glfit ,  wie  ihn  Bilder  entf  lammen, 
Und  in  dem,  Beherrscher  der  Flaimn'  und  der  Glut,  das 

Ui'' theil 

Unbezaubert  den  Ausspruch  thut  -  "     (Die  Rathgeberin) . 

...   "In  sie  (Lieder)  hatt'   er  der  Dichtkunst 

Flamnien  gestrttmt  aus  der  vollen  Urne".     (\Yingolf  VII). 

...   "Meinen  erhabens ten 
Gedanken,  lelir'   ihn  Aphei  t ,  f i!ihr  *'  ihn 
V/ahrheiten  zu,  die  es  ewig  bleiben, 

Dass  ich  den  Kachhall  derer,  die's  ewig  sind. 
Den  Menschen  singe,  dass  mein  gev/eihter  Arm 
Vom  Altar  Gottes  Flammen    nehme , 

Flamraen  ins  Herz  der  ErlSsten  strtime.'"       (Dem  Erlttser)  . 


"Der  Dichtkunst  Stund"   ...  sie  ffihret  ...  Begeistrung  her." 

  (V;ingolf  V) 

1)  Compare:   "Begeis terung  v/ird  hell"  (Wingolf  V);   "In  Begeisterung 
vertieft  und  ernstvoll  auf  Lieder  sinnen"  (Yvingolf  VII);  "von  der 
Begeisterung  hi  rmnlischen  ireuden"  (Salem);   "der  begeistsrte  Bard" 
(Die  Rosstrappe)  ;   "Glut  in  das  Herz  giessen"(Die  3ildhauer:vuns t 
u.s.w.);   "den  Gesang  entflammen"  (Stintenburg)  ;  "Dass  sie  (  Ijiusik 
und  Dichtkunst)  mi t  dauernder  Glut  mich  durchs trtimte "   (Der  Bund). 
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Tiie  poet  receives  liis  inspiration  from  naLvire  herself  in  her 

most  beautiful  attire: 

"Stiss  ist,  frtihlicher  Lenz ,  deiner  Begeis  trung  liauch"  . 

( Der  Z^lrcherseo)  . 

"Aber  nun  wandelt  an  dem  HiuL-nel  der  erhabne  i>iond 
Wolkenlos  herauf,  nahte  die  Begeis  trung  luit  ihm" . 

TBraga) . 

"Schttne  I^iatur ,  Begeis  trung  sey  mir  dein  Anschaun". 

( Lossreissung) . 

In  his  description  of  genius  Herder  once  employed 
the  very  word  used  by  the  religious  enthusiasts  to  describe  the 
state  of  the  soul  when  completely  filled  by  the  Divine  Spir'it. 
He  writes  to  Hamann  in  1766:   "Ich  gestehe  gern,  dass  ich  das 
Phlegma  eines  honirae  d' esprit  noch  gar  nicht  nit  dem  Bnthusiasmus 
des  Genius  zu  verbinden  weiss".'''      In  another  letter,  written 
to  Merk,  in  September  1770,  he  aims  to  explain  inspiration  in  a 
mystical  way,  not  however  in  the  narrov/  church  sense:   "Lasst  uns , 
Freunde .'  uns  zusaLanien  dr^ngen  und  uns  r»ach  Kerzenslust  ideali- 
siren;  das  jagt  Funk en  durch  Seel '  und  Herzl    Wir  elektrisiren 
uns  aneinander  zur  nirksamkeit,  und  in  der  Folge  auch  irmner  zum 
Glilicke  I       Das  ist  die  Inspiration,  die  wunderbare  Schtipf  erskraf  t  in, 
Belebung  der  Seelen,  wie  der  elektrische  Fiinke  es  viell:jicht  im 
Blut  and  Sonne  ist.  V/e  will  recall  in  the  essay  on  the  ode 

Herder  uses  the  word  "fire"  in  reference  to  genius  -  "Odenf euer " , 
"Feuer  des  Herrn"       "Dies  f reche  Feuer  des  Parenthyrsus  ist  das 

1)  Lebensbild  I,  2,  p.  179. 

2)  Lebensbild  III,  1,  p.  116.     Compare:   "so  singt,  so  lang  ilir* 

feurig  seid"  ,  Suphan  >cr.IX,^412. 

3)  I-ebensbild  I,  3,  a,  p.  64. 

4)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  p.  87. 
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schtipf  er  Ische  Genie". ^      He  says   tlial  all  true  works  of  art  mu:;  t 

possess  "Feuer"  and  'tielst"  In  1769  he  speaks  of  a  "fiery 

.     11  3 
genius  . 

In  speaking  of  their  aspiration  after  heavenly  bliss 

the  Pietists  used  such  expressions  as  "Erhebung  des  Hertzens 

zur  himmlischen  Siissigkei t"  ,  "Entztlckung  und  Ohnmacht  der  Seelen", 

"hochgepriesene  h^uf  f  ige  gtittliche  EntztlckUiig"  .'^  Expressions 

similar  to  these  are  made  the  object  of  ridicule  by  Schtinaich  - 

herzerhtthend ,  sich  erheben,  himmlisch,  das  Siilsse,  Entzillckung, 

gtittlich,  ohnm^chtig,  wallen,  fliessen,  giessen.       He  quotes  from 

Klopstock,   "Tief  verlohren  in  seiner  EntzUckung" ,  and  tries  to 

make  it  seem  absurd.       The  Pietists  v/ished  to  describe  the  effect 

on  the  emotions  of  an  introspective  contemplation  of  soul  and 

God,     Klopstock  and  Herder  make  use  of  similar  language  to  give 

utterance  to  their  feelings  of  joy  and  elevation  av/akened,  not 

by  breedings  over  religion, but  by  love  of  man  and  of  the  beauties 

of  visible  nature.       In  Klopstock  we  find: 

"Denn  sie  f iihl e t  sich  ganz  und  giess t  Entziickung 
In  dem  Herzen  empor ,  die  voile  Seele , 
YIenn  sie,  dass  sie  geliebt  wird, 
Trunken  von  Liebe  sich's  denkt" .       (An  Sie). 

"(Die  Seele)  denkt  Gedanken,  dass  Entz-dckung 
Durch  die  erschiit Ler te  Nerve  s chauer t"~     TDem  Erlttser)  . 

"Jeder  wallende  Hauch  deiner  beseelten  Brus t 
Hebt  mich  zu  den  Uns terblichen" .     ( Pe trarca  und  Laura) . 

"Laura,  Laura,  mein  Geis t  hebt  sich,  voll  hoher  Lust". 

77"''"      "        ^     „  (Pe trarca  und  Laura) . 

1)  Lebensbild  I,  3,  a,  p.  o9 . 

2)  Lebensbild  I,  2,  a,  p.  96. 

3)  Suphan  IX,  83.  He  writes  to  Merk,  Sept.  2,  1770:  "die  elek- 
trische  Empfindung  im  menschlichen  herzen"  -  Lebensbild  III, 
1,  p.  104. 

4)  Golberg  I ,  68 . 
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"Nein,  wenn  sie  nur  bewundert 
H ebt  sich  die  Geeie  zu  schwach" .     ( Der  Erbarmer). 

"V.'  ie  erhttht ,  V/e  ttherr;-,clier  , 
Deine  Bewundrung  den  Gels  I  des  S laubs I 

...  welcher  Gedank '  hebt  Ihn,   denket  er  dlchl 

( Der  Sellge) . 

"Vile  erhebt  sloh  das  ilerz ,  v/enn  es  dlch, 
Unendlicher,  denkt ! "     ( Dem  Unendllchen) , 

. . .   "Wle  dankbar 

Wallt  mein  f reudlg  lierz  in  mir "  .     (Der  Verwandelte)  . 
As  always,   the  poet  sees  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
nature  at  the  contemplation  of  the  star-lit  heavens  and  exper- 
iences a  feeling  of  sublimity. 

"0  Anblick  der  Glanznaclit,  Sternheere, 
Wie  erhebt  ihr  I    Wie  entziticks  t  du,  Anschauung 
Der  herr lichen  ^/.  elt !     Gott  Schttpf  er  ; 
Wie  erhaben  bist  du,  Gott  SchSpferT"       (Der  Tod). 

Klopstock  recognizes,  too,  the  v;onderful  power  of 

music  in  lifting  the  listener  above  the  common-place: 

"V.'Onnegeftihl  hebt  sie  empor ,  und  es  fllessen 
Tlir^nen  ins  Lied.  ... 

Kraf tvoll  und  tief  dringt  sie  (Iviusik)  ins  Herz,  Sie 

verachtet 

Alles  was  uns  bis  zur  Thr§.ne  ni^clrt  erhebet , 
Was  nicht  faille  t  den  Gels  t  mit  Schauer  ^ 
Oder  mit  himmlischer  Ernst."         (Die  Ghttre)  .-^ 


1)  Compare:   "himmlische  Freuden"   (Der  Tod);   "dunkles  Gefillhl  der 
Entztlckung"   (Die  Zukunf t)  ;   "entziickte  Inelodie"   (Sponda)  ;  "mit 
Graun  fiillt  und  Ehrfurcht,  der  Anblick,  mit  Entztlc^cung" ,  "das  Kerz 
Dess ,  der  sich  da  freut,  wo  Freud'   ist"  (Der  Vorhof    und  der 
Tempel)  ;  "mit  Entz^lckung  wall'  ich  im  Hain  der  Palmcn"  (Unsre 
F^irsten)  ;   "Dass  entziickt  .  .  .  Ihr  des  beseelteren  Bllcks  Trunken- 
heit  schwamni"  (die  Barden)  ;   "reines  Gefilihl  der  Entztlckung"  (Ver- 
schiedene  Zwecke)  ;   ":'.;it  schimjnendem  entziJicktem  Auge"   (  Die  V/ieder- 
kehr)  ;   "entzi5.1ckter  Genuss"  (Die  Genesung)  ;   "noch  mit  EntziJlckiing 
htir'    ich  der  Erde  gelindes  Rauschen" ( Die  Genesung  des  KiJnigs)  ; 
"entztlckende     ThrSnen"   (Das  neue  Jahrhundert)  ;   "in  Entz^ickung 
singen"   (Die  Gestirne);   "aus  hellem  entzticktem  Auge"   (V/ingolf  I); 
"Thr^lnen  flossen  aus  dem  gerillhrten  entztlckten  Auge"  (Wingolf  III); 
"entz^ickt  horchen"  (Wingolf  V)  ;   "dann  erzittern  von  siisser  Ent- 
z^ckung  die  ewigen  Seelen"   (Salem);   "entzilckt"  (Bardale:  Der  Ver- 
wandelte) . 
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Herder's  language  in  a  i.  Lerapting  to  exprer.--.   the  reeling 

of  elevation  and    of  expansion  which  he  experiences  at  great  joy 

is  identical  with  Klopstock's: 

"Ja  ewlg,  ewig.'  illber  alien  Kreis  der  Zeit 
hoch  durch  den  Zeitstrom  aller  Sonnenmeere 
schwing  dich  mein  Geic t  -  zur  Ewigkeit"!!   (77.17,  235-236). 

"Wein  edles  Herz 
schl^gt  f r e i er ,  und  mein  Gels t  denkt  hflher  auf . 

(XXIX,  612) 

...   "ich  schweb '  entziUckt 

auf  des  Grases  Y.'ipfeln,  fiber  Blumen  und  Klee 
und  bef Itlgelt  3ch7;eben  die  Gedanken  empor 

ilber  Pindus,  zu  den  Iltihn  des  blauen  Olympus .'     {ZTiy ,  266). 

...   "fleuch  mein  Gesang  empor!"     (77IX,  234). 

"...  so  s teigen  hier 

Gedanken  enipor^  ...  (7J-:iX,  259). 

Music,   too,  had  much  the  same  effect  on  Herder  as  it  had  on 

Klops tock: 

"Sie  (Kusik)  bebt  aus  Chemoneser  Saiten 
den  z^rts ten  Silberpf eil  in  meine  Brust. 
Ihre  Laute  bebt ;  ich  bebe 

sie  hi!lpf  t ;  ich  hflpf  I  sie  schwebt ;  ich  schwebe  ! 
sie  pocht I  ich  schwinim  in  Himmelslus t 
ach  wie  schmilz t  me  1  ri  Herz^,  o  Schflpferin! 
ganz  Harnonie  dahin  .' 

Herder,  gifted  as  he  v/as  v.ith  the  finest  musical  sensibility,  felt 

the  magic  power  of  music  in  rousing  into  activity  man's  inner  and 

better  self,  and  bringing  about  a  feeling  of  harmony  with  something 

that  is  higher  than  the  common  things  of  the  world. 


1)  Compare:   "Hinmelsfreuden"  ( Sup han  XXIX,  35);   "entziickt  den  Blick 
empor  wenden"  {:r:(IX,  14);  "das  Ghor  der  horchenden  Entztickten"  (87) 
"entztickt  singen"  (179);  "denn  werde  ich  hoch  zu  dir  entztlckt,  und 
singe  Dich"   (234);   "entztlckt"   (269);  "entztlckender  Festgeruch" 
(271);   "P'reundschaft  entziickt  Haupt  und  Brust"   (284);   "mit  ent- 
ztlckter  Seele"   (287);   "Ohnm.acht  der  Zerstreuung"   (357);  "soil 
Kuckuckswitz  die  V;elt  entztlcken"  (412)  ;   "Alle  Herzen  wallen  auf" 
(485). 
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"Geistliche  Trunkenhei t" is  another  favorite  expres- 
sion used  by  the  religious  entliusias ts  j  Herder  and  Klopstjck,  too, 
employ  the  term  "intoxication"  but  discard  its  restricted  Fietis- 
tic  sense.     Klopstock  says: 

...  "wenn  sie  (die  voile  Seele)  ,  dass  sie  geliebt  wird, 
Trunken  von  Liebe  slch ' s  denktl"   (An  Sie). 


"Goldener  Trauin  .  .  .  schwebe 
Liir  vor  dem  trunken  en  Blick"       (Die  Chtire)  . 

...   "v/o's  von  Entz-dckungen 

Taumelnd  schweb t  urn  mein  trunknes  liaupt.'" 

(Petrarca  und  Laura). 

"Trunkenhelt  glMnz  t  aus  he  11  era  entzTlicktem  Auge"  . 

( V/ingolf  I )  . 

"GeschwStz  trunkner  Beredsamkei t"  .     (Die  kiinftige  Geliebte)^ 

The  use  of  the  term  "Trunkenhei t"  is  not  so  frequent 

in  Herder;  he  seems  not  to  have  grasped  its  spiritual  meaning, 

or  at  least  to  have  preferred  an  avoidance  of  the  word  in  that 

sense.     A  few  instancec,  however,  have  been  found,   the  first  of 

v.hich  refers  to  physical  intoxication: 

"Dir  dank  ich  meine  Trunkenhei  t .  .  . 
ich  trank,  v/ard  trunken.,  und  erfr eut"  . 

"Fluch  tlber  die  Gelegenhei  t"  .  x:aX,275). 

"Schau,  v»'ie  umher  der  ganze  Hinimel  trunken 
Slch  spiegelt  in  des  I.leeres  Angesicht  .   (Xxix,  172). 

"Y/as  alldurchwallend  die  Eatur  bewegt ,  .  .  . 
Und  dir  im  Auge,  jetzt  von  Thranen  trtlbe, 
Jetzt  freudentrunken  hiiiJiilisch  gl^nzt,  ist  -  Liebe.  „ 

(}T.IX,  171).'^ 

1)  Colberg  I ,  68 . 

2)  Compare:   "trunknes  Wiedersehen"   (An  Gott) ;   "trunken  in  ihrem 
Arm"  (An  Gott);   "uiit  hingesenktem  trunknem  Blick"  (Dem  Erltiser)  ; 
"ihr  trunkner  Blick  schwacim"  (An  Ji^oung)  ;   "trunkene  Lippe"  (An 
Gleim)  ;   "Begeis  tr'ung  ...  o,  wie  trunken"  (Braga);   "des  beseelten 
Blicks  Trunr.enhei t  "  (Die  Barden)  ;   "wonne trunknes  Auge"  (Kaiser 
Alexander)  ;   "trur^kner  Geist"   (Das  Dei.kmal)  ;   "andrer  Schauer  Trun- 
kenhelt" (Dem  Erlbser)  ;   "darf  sich  taumelnd  die  I'Veude  freun" 

(Das  Denkmal);  "Taumelf lug" ( Die  Rathgeberin) ;  "tauraeln"  (Wingold  I); 
"jene  trunkene  Lust"  (An  Gidli)  ;   "trunkner  Buck"  (Die  ChttreT. 

3)  Compare   :  Suphan  XJCIX,  73  -  "trunken  sehen"  ;  265-" taumeln" . 
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Schtinaich  condemns  all  words  which  he  finds  in  the 

new  poetry  expressing  violent  emotions;  under  theise  he  includes: 

beben,  bejauchzen,  ers chili t tern ,  Hallelujah,  hilipTen,  jauchzen, 

erbeben,  oubelgesang,  schauern.      As  we  siiould  expect,  these 

words  play  an  important  part  in  both  Klopstock's  and  Herder's 

poetry.       Let  us  first  quote  passages  from  the  older  poet: 

"Aber  ich  sah  den  Propheten!  Da  lief  en,  ich  kaniis  idcht 

erzclhlen, 

Wiefe  geschah,  da  lief  en  mir  Schauer  durch  alle  Gebeine  .' " 

Clviessias  VI,  121). 

"lu^chtiges  Feuer ,  ein  Schauer  vom  HiKucel 
Hub  ihn  empor  .  "         (iv'essias  IV,  391)  . 


. . .  " tief  in  me in  Kerz  hin 

Drang  ein  Schauer  wallender  Freuden"  -( Salem) . 

"Auch  scheint  die  Matur  hier 
Ueberall  s till  zu  schauern ,  als  w^re  Gott  wo  zugegen." 

(Messias  V,  653) . 

"Ein  stiller  Schauer  deiner  Allgegenv/ar t 
Srschd  tter t ,  Gott,  mich.     Sanf ter  erbebe t  me in  Herz 

Und  mein  Gebein"  .   -     (An  GotL).-'- 

. . .   "Ah,  niemals 

■Verde t  ihr  durch  der  Einung  Geheimniss 

Jede  Tief  e  des  Her  z  ens  erschtittern"  .     (Der  Bund). 


"Y/ie  der  triibe ,  bange,  der  tief  &rschi!i  tter  te  Zweifler". 

(Der  Sroberungskrieg)  . 

1)   Compare:   "im  Schauer  namloser  Angst"  (ivlesrias  IV,  852);  "dem 
Schauer  stehet  das  Haar  empor"   (Die  Denkzeiten) ;   "Schauer  des 
ewigen  Todes"  (lAer:^>ias  V,  611);   "Schauer  der  Kacht"  (i.'.essias  V, 
596);   "mit  heiligem  Schauer  vernehrnen"  (iiessias  VIII,  325); 
"ich  schaure  vor  Freude"  (x.essias  VII,  399);   "mit  freudig  schau- 
erndem  Danke"  (Kessias  7.1,  552);   "langsame  Schauer"   (iJessias  II, 
755);  "sanftes  Schauers  voll"   (i^essias  7.X ,  1052);  "sanfter  Ahn- 
ung  Schauer"  (Die  T.'enigen)  ;  "schaurig"  (Hermanns  Tod.  Scene  1). 
"Schauer  des  ewigen  Todes"   (Messias  V,  61l);   "die  Erde   ...  er- 
bebte  n:it  stillem  Schauer"   (kessias  V,  378)  ;   "Ein  gewaltiger 
Schauer  fasste  den  Seraph"   (i'esGias  I,  148).     "der  sillsse  Schauer" 
(Der  Abschied) ;   "ein  Schauer  von  dem  Unendlichen"   (Der  Abschied) ; 
"mit  heiligen  Schauer"  (Dem  Allgegenwdrtigen) . 
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..."ein  mir  iispelnder  Hauch  und  ein  er sclitl tte.rndes  Ach . 
Wle  das  herz  mir  emptir  t"  .     (Die  ktlnfLige  GeliebteXT 

"Erschtltterung  des  Inners  ten ,  dass  Hiiurael 
Und  Erde  i.iir  schwanden .' "     TAn  den  Erlttser).'- 

"Oft  um  Mi tternacht  wehklagt  die  bebende  Lippe" . 

(Die  ktinf tige  Geliebte). 

...   "ivlein  schwerimthsvoller  Gedai^ke 
Bebt  noch  gewal tig  in  mir .    . . • • 

So  erbeb t '   ich,  als  mich  von  alien  Gedanken  der  b^ngste 

Donnernd  das  Erstemal  traf  ... 
Dass  mein  Auge  sich  dunk  el  verier;  und  das  ^bebende  Knie  Zxii' 
Kraf tlos  zi  tter  t '  und  sank" .       (An  Ebert) .2 

"Es  filihlen  jauchzend,  welche  du    riim.Tilisch  schufst 
Die  hohen  Sngel   ...  die  Liebe]"     (An  liott)  .3 

"Von  ihr  geliebet,  will  ich  die  f euriger 
Entgegen jauohzen,  will  ich  mein  voiles  Herz 
In  heissen  liallelujaliedern, 

Ev;iger  Vater,  vcr  dir  ergiesseni"       (An  Gott)  . 

In  Herder,   too,  we  find  these  same  expressions  in  the 

description  of  the  more  violent  emotions: 

. . .   "ich  schaudre,  schaudrend 
wach  ich,  und  um  mich  NachtT"^     (XXIX,  231). 


1)  Compare:   "Erschtitterung  seiner  Seele"   (Der  Abschied;  Die 
Stunden.der  Y/eihe)  ;  "hellere  Lippe  singend  erschtittere  das  Herz" 
(Die  Iviusik)  ;   "der  Erschtl tterte"  (Der  Segen)  . 

2)  Compare:   "mit  bebender  Stir^ne  der  Liebe"   (Salem);  "dreimal 
erbebtest  du  ( Herz ) " (Petrarca  und  Laura);   "die  Unendlichkei t 
durch  den  Umkreis  ihrer  Gefilde  nach"   (Dem  Erlttser) ;   "die  eherne 
Brust  bebt  ihm"   (Die  Welten)  ;   "bebende  Thrilnen"   (Das  neue  Jahr- 
hundert)  ;   "ich  bebe  vor  Lust"  (Hermann  urid  Thur.neldaK 

3)  Compare:   "Das  grosse  Hallelujah";   "jauchzende  Jugend  der  Liebe" 
(Salem) ;   "Jubel"   (Der  Abschied) ;   "Hallejujah"   (Der  Abschied) ; 
"jauohzen"  (Heinrich  der  Vogler;  Der  Zilrchersee ;  Dem  Erltiser)  ; 
"Jubel"   (An  xoung;  Filir  den  Ktinig)  ;   "Hallelujah"  (Dem  Allgegen- 
Wolrtigen;  Die  Frtihlingsf  eier ;  Der  Erbarmer ;  Die  Genesung  des 
Kfinigs)  ;  "Jubelchttre"  (Die  Frtlhllngsfeier)  . 
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"Wie  schauder ts  hier'     Wie  helle  scheint 
der  lioj.de  Freurid  der  Trdlume! 
Htir '  Daphne,  htir '   eln  V/underliftd 
im  Schauder  dleser  BMuiae ! "   (XX 17,  305). 

"Solin  schaudernder  ni  t ternacht"  .     (XXIX,  341). 


"...  die  i.acht  schaudervoll"  .     (XJaX,  52)  . 

"AllmMchtger  Schauder  dringt  durch  alle  'jesen"  .   ^r^-'IX ,  115)  . 

"V/er  bin  ich?      Alies  erwacht  in  rnir .'     Ivlein  Geistl  ... 
Htilien  ...  Tiefen:   r--  ich  schaudre.'"     (XXIX,  258). 

"Gott  ist  um  mich.'     Hier  filihlt  die  Seele  einen  Tropfen  von  dem 

Schaudey  der  sie  durchs trtimt ,  v;enn  sie,  als  ein  neugeschaf fner 

Engel,   einst  vor  Gott  tritt.'"     (Lebensbild  I,  2,  p.  82). 

"Schauer  klang  Um\  m^chtig  ewig  ins  Innre".   (XJCIX,  340)."^ 

"...  0  httr's     allm^chtge  Stimme 
die  mir  auch  diese  Zuagenivelt, 
ich  seh  und  beb ,  gewiss  vor  Augen  stellt: 
Ich  beb :  der  Richter,  Engel,  ich.'  -  ich  htire: 
Es  donnert  -  um  mich  rauschts ,  v/ie  He  ere: 
-    in  mir;  wie  still?    Gott?     Engel,  ich  ich  httre 
■  Erbebe  Herz  und  schwtire."     (XXIX,  267). 

"  -  mit  Beben 
der  Freude  starb  Roms  Patriot.'"   (XXIX,  33). 

"die  Laute  bebt  und  singt  -"     (XXIX,  62)  .^''^ 


1)  Compare:   "schaudernd"   (XXIX,   141,  16,  10,  310);  "tiefschau- 
dernd"   (268);   "Schaur"   (XXVIII,  41);   "Gottes  Schauer"   (XXIX,  376); 
"heiliger  Gchaur",   (257);   "kalte  Schauer"  (358);   "Todeschauer " 
(358);   "Schauder"  (24);   "schaudern"   (42,  1,  6);   "Prophe tenschau- 
der"  (1);   "schauert"   (504);   "der  Gottheit  Schatten  winken  ...  sein 
Abhauch,  Seele,  winkt  mir  Schauer  auf  Schauer  schon"  (378); 

"ewge  schaudernde  kalte  Kacht"   (327);   "Heldenschaur "  (330); 
"Abschiedsschauer "   (483) . 

2)  Compare:   "beben"   (JKIX,  10,  25,  234,  460);  "Herz  bebt"  (34); 
"bebend"   (41);   "Zarte  Laute  mit  iiirem  sanften  Beben"  (152);  "mit 
Beben  erhtirt'   ichs"   (377);  "Lippe  bebt  im  Seufzen"  (501). 

3)  Otto  Lyon  gives  but  a  few  passages  from  Goethe  which  show  the 
use  of  Schauder  and  schaudern;  many  more  could  be  found. 
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The  word  "ersch^ittern"  is  not  a  favorite  term  In  Herder;  on  the 

other  hand  he  seems  fond  of  tlie  word  "hflpfen",  rarly,   if  ever, 

round  in  Klopst,ock. 

"So  gehn  am  Auf ers tehungsf es te 
Aus  Asche  Leiber  auf, 

Und  hi!lpf en  froh  urns  Grab  in  Stralenrtls  tung : 
So  hilpf  t  -  der  Seher  siehts  I  -  so  httpf st  du  Stadt 
Bald,  statt  des  Greuels  der  Verv.iistung, 
Urn  eine  neue  Stadt!"   (X>:iX,  15). 

"Die  Luft  durehschallen  Engellieder 
Und  dreimal  hi!lpf t  die  Erde  wilder 
und  jauchzt  Hallelujah"  .     (XT' IX,  226). 

"0  wie  h^pfet  das  Herz  mir  (:o:iX,  677).^ 

Terms  descriptive  of  the  voice  during  moments  of  great 

happiness  occur  very  frequently  in  Herder.       This  may  be  accounted 

for  by  his  very  delicate  musical  nature.       The  voice  becomes  an 

interpreter  of  the  emotions. 

"Da  jauchz te  Katharinens  Welt, 
Und  bebte  nicht  mehr".     (XXIX,  25). 

"...  Sieh  Palmen,  dir  errungen' 

Er  siehts  und  jauchzt  und  stirbt;  - 

0  wer  jauchzt  ihm  nicht  nach  -".     (XXIX,  269). 


"Denn  wenn  ilun  Liorgens  terne  jauchz  en, 
Und  Erden  hiipf en ,  und  die  Jahrzeit  singt ; 
Htirt  er  im  festlichen  Concert  der  Sph^ren  p 
Noch  gern  dein  wimmernd  Lied" .     TXXIX,  16), 

As  poets  and  true  philosophers  of  the  human  emotions 

both  Herder  and  Elopstock  describe  the  darker  side  of  man's  inner 

experiences,  as  well  as  tl.e  bright  and  happy  side.     The  language 


1)  Suphan  XXIX,  252  -  "Denn  ich  sing  (die  lyrische  Muse)  hiipf 
alles  ...". 

2)  Compare:   "Hallelujah"   (XXIX,  13);   "Jubel"   (13,  228);  "jauchzen" 
(16,  17,  30,  248,  252,  499);   "Freudenton"   (31);   "Ton  der  Freude" 
(78).     Like  Klopstock,  Herder  is  fond  of  the  adjective  "silber"  in 
describing  sound;   thus:   "Silberklang"(97,     98):   "Silberton"  (104, 
17C,  174);   "Silberlaut"  (524,92). 
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which  was  necessary  to  ^ive  .UoLerance  to  the  melancholy  vein 
in  man's  nature  Is  just  as  offensive  to  Schtinaich  as  are  the 
more  enthusiastic  terms.      he  forgets  that  "melancholy"  marks 
the  transition  from  the  one-sided  inteilec tualism  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries  to  a  new  life  in  which 
the  feelings  find  their  proper  place.       He  criticizes  the  v/ords 
melancholisch,  ruhen,  lallen,  weinen,  vers turiinien,  Thrdnen,  emp- 
finden,  seufzen,  stammeln,  Dunkel ,  still,  mi ttern^chtlich,  all 
of  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  our  tv,o  poets. Let  us 
first  treat  Klopstock: 

"Ebert,  mich  scheucht  ein  triiiber  Gedanke  vom  blinkenden 

Weine 

tief  in  die  I-ielancholie  I "       (An  Ebert). 

"Thr^nend  wandt'   ich  von  ihm  me in  melancholisches 
IvI tides  Aug'e  dem  Dunkeln  zu."       (Fetrarca  urid  Laura)  . 

"Dein  mi tweinender  Ton,  dein  melancholisch  Ach ,  ..." 

(Petrarca  und  Laura) . 

"Einsam  und  wehmuthsvoll 
Und  still  und  weinend  irr '   ich  und  suche  dich". 

(7.'ingolf  IV)  . 

"Als  wir  an  jenen  traurigen  Abenden, 

Urn  dich  voll  Yvehmuth  still  versarumelt,    ...   "   (Wingolf  V)  . 

"   ...  Mein  schwermu thsvoller  Gedanke 
Bebt  noch  gewal tig  in  mir " ,       (An  Ebert) . 

"Nicht  jene  Schwermuth,  die  ich  an  deiner  Brus t 
Verstummend  weinte   ..."       (Der  Abschied) .2 


1)  Konrad  Burdach  in  his  "Faust  und  Moses"  asserts  that  the  fol- 
lowing terms  are  of  mystic  origin:  filihlen,  Gef^ihl,  dunkel,  lallen, 
still,  Stille,  Einfalt,  rein,  Reiriheit,  dumpf,  Dumpfheit,  heilig, 
Iviittelpunkt ,  All,  Pdlle,  golden,  Athem,  atmen,  etc. 

2)  Compare:   "Stumme  V/ehrauth"  (Salem);   "schwermu thsvoll"   (An  Fanny' ; 
"Schwermuth"   (Der  Abschied)  ;   ""Eehmuth"  (Der  Abschied;  Siona)  ; 
"wehintlthiges  Lied"  (Die  kiinftige  Geliebte)  ;   "v/ehmu thsvoller  Ge- 
danken"   (Friedrich  der  Fillnfte  II);   "Gedanke  voll  Nacht"  (Frie- 
drich  der  Filinfte  II). 
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Klopstock  recognizes  that  the  voice  betrays  the  ir.ner  emotions, 

and  hence  in  describing  sadness,  despondency,  a. d  melancholy  he 

speaks  of  seufzen,  stammeln,  vers tumiiien . 

"...  Jillngling,    ...  der  seiner  Einsanikei  t  Tage 
Fiihlt  und  seuf zend  ihr  Ende    verlangt  ...   "  (Salem)  . 

"V/o  kein  mtitterlich  Ach,  bang  bei  dem  Ccheidekuss 
Und  aus  blutender  Drust  geseuf z t  ..."     (Dcr  Lehrling  der 

Griechen) . 

"...  aber  nun  rede  ten 
Frohe  Seuf zer  und  Thr^nen  nur".       (Petrarca  und  Laura). ^ 

In  this  verse  we  see  hov;  the  poet  tries  to  show  the  close  relation 

betv/een  joy  and  sorrow.      We  find  him  doing  this  constantly; 

besides  presenting  us  with  the  highest  joy  and  deepest  sorrow, 

\     he  gives  us  descriptions  of  a  middle  state,  wherein  both  emotions 

I  merge  and  become  one.  This,  later,  becomes  a  fundamental  thought 
i 

j     in  Herder  s  philosophy,  and  as  such  finds  recurrent  expression  in 

! 
I 

j     his  prose  and  poetry. 

S 

V<e  find  instances  of  the  word  "stammeln"  in  Klopstock: 

"Schlafend  sieht  sie  den  Jilingling,  wie  er  in  Thrjinen  zer- 

f liesset , 

Und  mit  bebender  S timme  die  Liebe 

Endlich  s tar-unelnd  ihr  sagt,  dann  wieder  in  Ttir^nen  zer- 

f liesset 

Und  mit  s tuiiniier  IVehmuth  ihr  flehet."  (Salem). 

"...  ha  lb  s  tainmelnder  Blick  voll  unaus  spr  e  c  hi  i  c  her  Re  den  .  .  ,  " 

(Die  k^inftige  Geliebte)  . 

"...  So  soli  meine  Seele  dich  denken, 
Dich  empf  inden  mein  Her z ,  meine  Lippe  dich  s  tan:meln"  . 

(Der  Erbarmer ) . 


1)   Compare:   "seufzend"  (An  Giseke;  Petrarca  und  Laura);  "Seufzer" 
(Die  kilnftige  Geliebte);  "dieser  seufzender  Imnd"  (Die  killnftige 
Geliebte);   "Seufzen  seines  Kerzens"  (Der  Abschied) . 
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"Er  (wie  s  tanur^eln  v.'ir  iiin)  ,  dor  Unaussprechllche  ..." 

( Ueruhigung) .1 

"Ebert,  vers  tuinnis  t  du  nicht  hier?"     (An  Ebert)  . 

"Y/er  inehr  eiiipfand,  blieb  unbev/eG^i*^^^  stehen, 
Ver  s  tu  nni  t '  urid  \v  e  i  nt '  erst  spci  t .~"     (Die  Ktiriigen  Luise)  . 

"...  die  verstuirimende  Seele 
Fasst  dich,  Gedanke,  nicht  luehr ."'     (An  Ebert) 

Herder,  like  Klopstock,  gives  utterance  to  his  feel- 
ings of  melancholy. 

"du  Stimiiie,  die  in  Nachtmelankolien 
Gespens terfurchtbar  Rechnung  mit  inir  h^lt  ..." 

(Suphan  X>:iX,  267)  . 

"Lass  uns  weinen!    .  .  .  Seelenvoller  und  hiniialischer 
ein  Strom  der  Wehmuth 

hie  spricht  lauter  die  Lipp'  als  wenn  sie  bebt 
unauGsprechlich  bebt  im  Seuf  zen.' "     (XXIX,  501}  .3 

Instead  of  the  word '!s tammeln" ,  which  might  be  called 

a  favorite  with  Klopstock  ,  Herder  employs  the  term  "lallen"  with 

practically  the  same  meaning. 

"...  Volk,  verstehst  es  nicht 
V/as  da  aus  Blick  und  Zunge  bricht 

Und  'Kutter*  lallt  im  tiefsten  Schmerz   ..."   (XXIX,  40). 

"ich  lall'  Jehovah  nach  und  bete  an!   ..."   (XXIX,  237). 

"denen  ich  voll   . . .  nachgelallt . 
oft  benezt  mit  he  is  sen  Jugend  j^hren  ♦  "   (XJ^IX,  280). 


1)  Compare:   "unempfundene  Gebete  stammeln"   (Der  Abschied) ;  "Ttine 
der  Kens  Chen  herabzus  tammeln"  (An  Gott)  ;   "staiimielnd  besingen" 
(Friedrich  der  Filnfte  II);   "staramelnde  Freude"  (Gegenv/art  der 
Absesenden) ;   "Dank  aus  des  Herzens  Innerstem  s tammeln"   (Die  Gene- 
sung  des  Ktinigs);   "die  Stiimae  der  Katur  stammeln"  (Der  H^lgel  und 
der  Hain)  ;   "der  Seraph  stanimelte"  (Dem  Erlttser)  , 

2)  Compare:   "Vers tui.imend  weinen"  (Der  Abschied)  ;  "verstummen" 
(y:ink)  ;   "stilles  Stammlen"   (An  Gott). 

3)  Compare:  Suphan  >:XI7,  500  -  "stlsse  Wehmuth". 

4)  Compare:   "lallen"  (Suphan  XXIX,  17,  235,  244). 


In  conjnori  with  Klopstock  Herder  makes  frequent  uoe  of  "seuf  zen"  , 

"stumm"  and  "vers tunuiien"  . 

"Die  ^Jachtigall  seulz t '  iliber  seinem  Haupt 
Ihr  Lied  der  Liebe   ..."     (X7IX,  205). 


"Ungehtirt 

Erklang  Dein  Seufzen  in  ihr  lierz"  .     (}T-IX,  208). 

"V;o  bict  du  -  Z^irtlicher  -  den  niein  Gedanke  kills  set 
nach  dem  mein  Seufzer  seufzt,  und  s tille  Sehnsucht  brennt" . 

Hoi  17  ,  232)  . 

"Die  Seele  wendet 
sich  in  sich  selbst  und  w^riae t  sich 

mi t  Seufzen,  sich  mit  einer  warmen  Throne   "     (XXIX,  510). 


"0  du,  in  -Einem  grossen  Seufzer  , 
gen  IliiiiEiel  ziehendl   .  .         (XXIX,  303). 

"Stumm 

1st  alles  uin  niich  her;  ach  so  versturnmt  ..."       (]<XIX,  204). 

"soli  stumm  denn  Eines  herben  Falles 
ich  Alle  sehn 

Da  sterben?"       (XXIX,  505). 

"Ein  hohes  Loblied 
Dem  der  Sturm  verstunjaet   ..."     (iQiIX,  219 ).'^'"^ 

A  marked  sign  of  the  state  of  deepest  agitation  v;hich 

had  suddenly  seized  man  and  the  consequent  recognition  given  once 

more  to  man's  emotional  nature  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  the 

frequent  mention  in  the  literary  works  of  that  period  of  weeping 

and  tears.       This  tendency  has  frequently  been  misinterpreted; 

1)  Compare:   "seufzen"   (X-XIX,  174);   "hoffen  und  seufzen"  (450); 
"seufzen  in  Schmerz"   (550);   "Empfindung  seufzete"  (233);  "Men- 
schenseufzer  und  Bruder throne "  (525);   "stummen  ersten  Seufzer  wie- 
derfodern"  (502);   "nie  spricht  lauter  die  Lipp'  als  wenn  sie 

bebt  unaussprechlich  bebt  in  Seufzen"  (501);   "Seuf zerlein"  (498); 
"seufzend  liegen"  (204);   "verseufztes  Jahr"  (150). 

2)  Compare:   "stummes  Bild"   (XXIX,  502);  "die  Lippe  webt  wie  stum- 
mer,  ein  Seufzerlein  noch"   (499);  "versturamt"  (2io,  226). 

3)  Otto  Lyon  quotes  a  few  passages  from  Goethe  v;hich  show  the  use 
of  Stammeln,  unaussprechlich,  Wehmuth,  verstumint,  dSmuiert,  warmen. 
Pages  46f. 
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even  a    phyKiologlcal  explanation  has  been  advanced.  This 

extreme  form  of  so-called  sentimentalism  is  but  a  transitional 

stage  from  an  age  of  pure  intellec tualisra,  where  reason  alone 

ruled,  to  a  period  in  which  the  feelings  were  again  to  play  a 

part  in  life,  and  heart  and  mind  were  to  v/ork  togetlier.     As  we 

should  expect,   tears  occupy  a  prominent  place     in  the  v/orks  of 

both  KlopGtock  and  Herder,  although  the  latter  is  less  extreme 

in  his  fondness  for  them.      Frequently,  too,   joy  and  sorrow  are 

mingled,  and  we  read  of  "tears  of  joy".       Thus  Klopstock  says: 

"David  htirte  der  Llutter 
Freudeweinendes  Lied" .     (kessias  XIX,  496). 

"Du    bist  Ghristus   ...  dieses  sagt'   er ,  und  weinte  vor 

Freude" .   (I.Iessias  111,166) 

"Er  ftlhlt '   ilin  nicht,  weinte, 

7/einete  laut ,  rait  der  V/ehmut  Schauer  auf  e hmu tsschauer, 
Dass  ilim  die  ganze  Seele  zer floss  .       (Messias  XVII,  38). 

"Vers tuimne  I 

Denn  du    verniagst  nicht-,  o  du  der  wehmutttinenden  Karf e 
Lelsester  Laut,  das  erste  Gtarumeln  der  iviutter  zu  v/einen I " 

TMessias  XII,  383T. 

"Kttnnt  ich  jetzt  weinen,  so  vveint'  ich  ilin  ..." 

TAn  meinen  Bruder  Viktor  Ludwig) . 

"Ach,  so  werd'   ich  um  dich  me  in  ganzes  Leben  durchv/einen"  , 

(Selmar  und  Selma) . 


1)  Compare:   "Freude  weinen"  (Danklied);   "freudeweinend"  (iaessias 

322;  X,  367;  XIX,  723);   "l^chelte  weinend"   (lvles^;ias  IV,  723); 
"Dank  ausweinen"   (lilesslas  XI,  1439);   "von  der  Liebe  froh  weinen" 
iPetrarca  und  Laura);   "das  Herz  weint"   (i.iessias  X,  488;   "vor  Gram 
und  Zorn  weinen"  (Messias . Ill ,  623);   "das  Elend  weinen"  (Messias 
X,  513);   "voll  Ja,.jner  weinen"  (i.iessias  XII,  583);   "das  ..litleid 
v/eint"   (Epigram  104);   "das  Leben  ist  ein  langes  7;ehe  des  Yi'einens" 
(iJessias  XIII,  679);   "die  Natur  weinl"   (Messias  V,  629);   "die  Tolk 
weint"   (Ivlessias  III,  616);   "Die  Cedern  und  die  B^chen  weinen" 
(Messias  V,  98);   "die  Engel  weinen"  (Messias  XII,  301);  "wir  Deut- 
schen  weinen  loirze  Zeit,  aber  wir  erinnern  uns  lang"  (Hermanns 
Tod,  Scene  14.) 
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"Sahst  du  die  Throne,  welche  mein  Ilerz  ver(^OG:j "  -(V,'in£Olf  V}  . 

"Habt  ilir  Thr^nen,  die  ganz  dps  Guten  Inner stes  rflhren, 
Thr^nen  des  tief s ten  Grams,  bluLige  Thritnen:  so  weint.'"^ 

(Nantes ) 

In  Herder  we  find: 

"Nach  raanchem  voller  i.itlh'  und  Sehnem 

Verzeuf z ten  Jahr 
Umarmten  sich  in  f rohen  TLrcinen 

Ein  liebend  Paar  .  "       (}1XIX,  150). 

"Die  Throne ,  die  dir  reine  Llebe  weiht"     (XXIX,  178) . 

"Demi  in  irdr  weint  mein  lierz  vor  Uninu, t  -  "   (x:<:iX,  196)  .  "^ 


This  rare  use  of  the  word  tears  or  even  "iveinen"  in  Herder  as 
compared  with  its  abundance  in  I'll  op;;  lock  and  its  reappearance  in 
Goethe,  is  quite  v/orthy  of  note.     The  spirit  of  exaggerated  me- 
lancholy has  become  less  vivid  in  Herder;   it  is  still  alive  in  hin , 
but  is  no  longer  prone  to  seek  such  an  outward  manifestation. 

We  have  said  that  his  intimacy  v.'ith  nature  furnished 
Klopstock  with  an  important  source  for  those  descriptive  terms 
which  were  to  give  utterance  lo  the  great  emotions  he  experienced. 


1)  "Die  Seele  vergiesst  Thr^nen"  (An  Giseke) ;   "ThrSnen  bewegen  die 
Seele"  (Messias  IV,  256);   "Thr^nenVoll  Seele,  dankende  Thr^nen" 
(Messias  XI,  328h  see  further:  Messias  II,  129;  II,  754;  XI, 566; 
XII,  52;  XV,  469;  XII,  743;  XVII,  343;   IV,  257;  XVIII,  173;  IV, 
402;  V,   514;  VI,   591;   IX,   105;  XVIII,  704;   IV,   1062;   IV,  770; 
XIV,  1258;  XV,  355;  IX,  166;  X,  646;  XI,  1331;  VI,  357;  XI,  1186; 
IV,  904;  III,  690;  XIV,  212;  VIII,  480;  XIII,  682;  X,  299;   I,  538; 
I,  698;   III,  83;  XX,  959;   IV,  341;   II,  126;     Salem;  Die  Lehr- 
stunde;  An  Gidli;  Die  Chttre ;  Gegenwart  der  Abv/esenden;  An  Young; 
Die  Genesung  des  Kttnigs;  Der  Abschied;  An  Ebert;  An  Giseke;  Die 
kilnftige  Geliebte;  Friedrich  der  Filinfte. 

2)  Compare:    "Freude  Thr^nen"   (XXIX,  188,  361,  523);   "Throne  rtlhr  t 
nicht"   (243) ;"Thr^nenblick"   ( 512 ) ; "Liebe thr^nen  Blick"  (497); 
"TIirMnen  der  Dankbarkeit"   (361);   "Thrlnen  ausstrtimen"  (483); 

"lass  dir  Thr^nen  danken"   (15);   "er  scherzt    dir  Thr^nen  zu"  (195); 
"Thr^nenblut"  "heisse  Jugendz^hren"   (280);   "mit  Tiir^nen  lallen" 
(281);   "bittere  ThrSnenflut"   (346);   "menschlichfreundliche  Thr^n- 
en'(352);   "f r eudev/einen"   (17);   "vor  Liebe  weinen"  (3  3) 
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Sclitinaich,  here  too,  aids  us  in  de Lermining  which  expressions  were 
new,  and  which  offered  no  appeal  to  the  minds  of  tiie  adherents 
of  the  old  view  of  things.       iie  attacks  the  expr  elisions ,  Abend 
(and  its  compounds),  Abglanz,  ^therisch,  bestrahlen,  blitzen, 
d^mmern,  D^rainerung ,  Donner ,  donnern,  Dunkel,  elektrisch,  Frtihling, 
golden,  Harmonie,  hell,  hiinmlisch,  Leben,  Licht,  Luft,  mitter- 
n^chtlich,  Morgen,  Mutter  Natur,  n^chtlich,  Sommernacht,  Katur, 
tide,  Schttpfung,  Silberton,  Sonne,  Stillrraen,  Tropfen,  wolkenlos . 
All  these  terms  are  used  by  Klopstock  and  by  Herder  in  their 
descriptions  of  nature  and  also  in  reference  tc  their  own  emo- 
tions.      The  most  important  will  be  r,iven  consideration  here. 

Night,  and  especially  mid-night,  was  a  time  of  in- 
spiration for  both  men,  and  both  celebrate  it  again  andagain  in 
their  verse.      Klopstock  sings: 

"Glanznacht ,  0  Anblick  der  S ternheere , 
Y.'ie  erhebt  ihr~]     v>ie  entzillckst  du,  Anschauung 
Der  herrlichen  Welt.'     Gott  Schtipfer; 
?/ie  erhaben  bist  du,  &ott  Schtipferl"       (Der  Tod). 

And  again  in  "Die  Sommernacht" : 

"Wenn  du  Schimmer  von  dem  Monde  nun  herab 

In  die  vVaider  dich  ergiess  t ,  und  Gertie  he   .  .  , 
.  In  den  Ktlhlungen  wehn .' 
So  ums chat ten  mich  Gedanken  an  das  Grab 
Der  Geliebten,  und  ich  seh'  in  dem  V/alde 
Kur  es  dilmii:;ern  ..."1 


1)  Compare:   "Labyrinthe  der  Nacht"   (Wingolf  IV);  "Ivlitternacht" 
(V/ingolf  V;  Fragen;  Das  Anschaun  Gottes;  Der  Borhof  und  der  Tempel; 
"oft  um  Mitternacht  wehklagt  die  bebende  Li^pe"  (Die  kiJlnftige  Ge- 
liebte)  ;   "trostlos  durciiweinte  Lli ttern^chte  '   (Der  Abschied)  ; 
"Kacht"  (Die  Gestirne;  Der  Erbarmer ); "Sommernacht"   (Die  frtihen 
Gr^ber);   "mitternachtliche  Stunde"   (Salem);   "Stille  Nacht"  (Furcht 
der  Geliebten);   "schattige  kuhle  Nacht"  (Die  Stunden  der  Weihe) ; 
"eingehtillet  in  Nacht"   (Friedrich  der  Ftlnfte  II);  "geheimnisvolle 
Nacht"   (Dem  -^llgegenw^r tigen)  ;   "trauri^;e  Nacht"  (Der  Verwundelte )  ; 
"ewige  Nacht"  (Der  Eislauf ) ;  "dunkele  Nacht"   (Selmar  und  Selma) ; 
"Schimmer  der  '^onmiermondnacht"   (Der  Kiligel  und  der  Kaln)  ;  "schim- 
mernde  Mitternacht"   (Der  Kamin)  ;  "Graun  der  Ivlitternacht".  (Die 
Erinnerung)  ;   "Stunde    der  Ivlitternacht"   (Friedrich  der  Fflnfte); 
"Ilacht  der  Y/elt"  (Dem  Allgegenw^rtigen)  . 
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In  nature  Klopstock  finds  the  Creator;  Tor  him  nature  and  God 

are  one,  and  t.ils  universal  spirit  fills  his  soul  and  finds 

expression  in  his  poetry. 

"Ich  hebe  me in  Aug'  auf  und  seh' , 
Und  siehe,  der  Herr  is t  liberal  1 '  ... 
Uit  heiligem  Schauer 
Brech'  Teh  die  Dlum'  ab; 
Gott  roach te  sie, 
Gott  ist ,  wo  die  Blun'  ist. 

I/.i  t  heiligem  Schauer  ftLhl '   ich  der  Ltlfte  V.'ehn, 

HBr '  ich  ihr  Rauschen:  es  hiess  sie  wehn  und  rauschen 

Der  Ewige .       Der  Ewlge 

Ist,  wo  sie  sSuseln,  und  wo  der  Dormers turm  die  Ceder 

stillrzt." 
(Dem  Allgegenwd.r tigen)  , 

"Also  trink'   ich  die  reinere  Luft, 

Und  ein  sanf  tes  frohes  Gefilhl  des  Lebens  berauscht  mich. " 

"Wie  erhtiht,  VJeltherrscher , 
Deine  Bevmndrung  den  Geist  des  Staubsl"     (Der  Selige) . 

The  term  "V/eltherrscher "  recalls  the  "Y/eltgeis t"  of  the  Pietists 
and  the  later  use  of  it  by  Herder.       In  "Das  Grosse  Hallelujah" 
Klopstock  refers  to  God  as  "der  Hocherhabene ,  der  Erste,  und  der 
Vater  der  Sch6pfung"  .       The  poet  uses  the  word  "llatur"  as  synon- 
ymous v/ith  God. 

"...  So  wahr  die  I\'atur  kein  edleres  Herz  nicht 
Ohne  den  heiligs  ten  Trieb  Derer,  die  ewig  sind  schuf .'" 

(Die  k^inftige  Geliebte)  . 

"Dann  trennt  kein  Schicksal  mehr  die  Seelen, 
Die  dueinander,  Natur,  bes  timiatest "  .     (An  Faraiy).-'- 

1)  Compare:   "Katur,  dich  httrt'  ich  im  Unermesslichen  herwandeln 
Gedankenvol ler ,   tief  in  EntzTUckungen  verloren  schwebt  bei  dir  die 
Natur.    ...  Aus  alien  goldnen  Zeiten  begleiten  dich, Katur,  die 
Dichter "  (v;ingolf  Vlll);   "Ach,  warum,  o  Katur,  warum,  unz4rtliche 
Mutter,  gabest  du  zum  Gef^ihl  mir  ein  zu  biegsaraes  Herz"  (Die 
kilinf  tige  Geliebte)  ;   "voller  Einfalt,  wie  du    Katur"   (Fetrarca  und 
Laura);   "singe   ...  was  die  Katur  dich  lehrf   (Die  Braut) ;  "Katur 
gab  mir  Gef^ihl  zur  Tugend"  (Die  ktlnftige  Geliebte);   "Danklied  der 
Katur  -  die  Katur  singt  Dem,  wolcher  sie  schuf"   (Die  Gestirne); 
"die  Stimrne  der  Katur  starmneln"   (Der  Htlgel  und  der  Hain)  ;  "Stimae 
der  rauhen  Katur  -  seelen-voller  Natur"   (Der  Htlgel  und  der  Hain)  ; 
"die  Katur  schrieb  in  das  Herz  sein  Gesetz  ihm"   ( Aes the tiker ) . 
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I 

"Schtin  ist,  I.lulter  Matur ,  deiner  Schfipfung  Fracht,  ..." 

(Der  Zilrciiersee ) 

"Auch  hi  or  stand  die  N.a_Lu£,  da  sie  aus  reicher  Hand 
Ui.ber  Hiligel  und  Thai  lebende  Schtinheit  goss,  ..." 

( Friedensburg) 

The  darkness  of  night  furnishes  a  symbol  for  some  of  Klopstock's 
ideas,  and  the  words  dunkel,  das  ^nkle,  are  frequently  found  in 
his  poetry  to  express  a  vague  state  of  uncertainty,  hesitancy  or 
depression. 

"Thr^nend  wandt'  ich  von  ihm  (Mond)  mein  melancholisches 
Lliides  Auge  dem  Dunk  1  en  zu."       (Petrarca  und  Laura)  . 

"Dich  sucht,  Beste,  mein  einsames, 
Mein  fillhlend  Herz,  in  dunkler.  Zukunf  t  ..."  (Wingolf  IV  )1 

Twilight  furnishes  another  motive  for  the  poet. 

"Euch,  Stmiden,  griiss'  ich,  vvi;lche  der  Abends  tern 
Still  in  di e  D^mmrung  mir  zur  Empfindung  bringt.  " 

(Die  Stunden  der  7/eihe)  . 

"Tief  in  die  D^mrnrung  hin  sah  es  und  suchte  dich. 
Seiner  Thr^nen  Genossin ,  auf , 

Dich  des  n^cTitlichen  Mains  S^ngerln,  Kachtigall " 

(petrarca  und  Laura) . 

"Wenn  die  Strahlen  vor  der  D^inmrung  nun  entfliehn, 
und  der  Abends  tern  ' 
Die  sanf teren,  entv/iblkten,  die  erfrischenden  Schimmer  nun 
Kleder  zu  dem  Halne  der  Barden  senkt,   . .       ( Thuiskon)~. 

"Sieh'  den  ruhenden  See ,  wie  sein  Gestade  sich, 
Dicht  vom  Viald£  bedeckt,  sanfter  erhoben  hat, 
Und  den  schimniernden  Abend 

In  der  grtlnlichen  Daiijnrung  birgt".     (Friedensburg)  . 

1)  Compare:   "dunkle  V'orte"   (Allgegemv^rtigen)  . 

2)  Compare:  "Ich  seh*  in  Wingolfs  f(-:rnen  Hallen  -  Tief  in  der 
schweigenden  D^mmerung"  (T/ingoif  V):  "in  dilmmernder  Fern"  ('.Vin- 
golf  vT;  "tief  in  die  EiLiamerung  hin'  (Petrarca  und  Laura);  "der 
Abend  d^miuert"  (Edone)  ;  "fern  in  der  D^mnierung  des  Hains"  ("""'in- 
goif  VII)  J  "der  D^nunerung  Stern  (Die  kibiftige  Geliebte)f  "kaum 
noch  sichtbare  D^mmerung     (Zwei-> Johar.nesvvilrmchen)  . 
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"Es  sank  die  Sonne,  p^mmorung;  kam,  der  IZond 
Ging  auf,  be£;listernd  funkelte  Hesperus  ..." 

(Y/lssbe£ierde ) 

Thunder  has  often  inspired  Klopstock: 

"Schon  hat  den  Gei g t  der Donner er  an sgehaucht , 
Schon  w'dlzt  sein  Leib  sioh  blutig  im  Rheine  fort,  ..." 

(Wingolf  II) . 

"   ...  Gott  der  Donner"       (V/ingolf  I). 

"V/enige  nur ,  ach,  Y/enige  sind, 
Deren  Aug'  in  der  Sch^pf ung 
Den  Schfipf er  sieht,  V;enige,  deren  Ohr 
Ihm  in  dem  m^chtigen  Rausclien  dee  S turmwinds  htirt, 
Im  Dpriner ,  der  rol  1 1 ,  oder  im  lispelnden  Bache, 
Unerschaf f  ner  ,  dich  verninuLt  I  "     (Dem  Allgegenv/^rtigen)  . 

"(Das  Gehttr)  :  l«iich,  dem  des  Hains  S^useln  ert^nt  und  der 

Quelle 

Stinimchen,  der  S turm  und  der  Donner  und  das  Y/eltmeer  ..." 

(Der  Geschmack) . 

"Denn  Jehovah  redet I 
Zv;ar  durch  den  rollenden  Donner  auch, 

Durch  den  fliegenden  S turm  und  durch  sanftes  S^useln." 

( Der  Erbarmer ) . ^ 


Just  as  midnight  and  twilight  force  their  beauty  upon  Klopstock 


and  inspire  him,  so  too  does  the  dawn  of  morning  spread  her  charms 

before  him. 

"Schttn  wie  die  junge  Lorgenrttthe , 
Heiter  und  sanft,  wie  die  Sonimermondnacht? "     (V/ingolf  II). 

"0  Bild,  das  jetzt  mit  den  Fittingen  der  Liorgenrftthe  schwebt-" 

( Der  ^^-dgel  und  der 

  "  Kain) 

1)   Compare:   "Donnerger^usch"  (Die  Vergeltung) ;   "Donnerrede"  (Der 
Abschied)  ;   "des  Donners  Auge"  (FiHr  den  Ktinig)  ;   "V.'elcher  Donner 
glbt  mir  Stimme"   (Die  Y/elten)  ;   "Donner  entsttirzt  den  Thron"  (Die 
Gestirne);   "ein  Gedanke  trifft  donnernd"   (An  Ebert)  ;  "Unschiittern- 
der  Donner  des  Herrn"  (Die  Frillhlingsfeier)  ;   "Donnersturm"  (Die 
Musik) . 
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"0  du,  das  uns  mlt  jeder  f  rHiiliclien  hoffnung  uralilchel  t , 
Festllches  erstes  Jahr, 
Mit  dom  Fliigel  der  So:nineri:.or£;cnrttthe 

Schwebst  du  dem  Tage  voran."      (Das  neue  Jahrliunder t)  . 

"Dennoch  glaubt'   ich  -  und,  ach,  V/onne  war  iiiir, 
Iv'orgenrti thlicher  Glar.z  der  goldne  Traum,   ..."  (Mein  Irrthum) 

"Ein  hoher  (Genius  der  l^Jenschllchkei t 
Begeister t  dich. 
Dii  bist  die  ^.orgenrft the 

Eines  nahenden  grossen  Tags."     (Der  jetzige  Krieg) 

The  art  of  music,  with  its  law  of  harmony,  gives 
birth  to  the  thought  in  Klopstock's  mind  that  a  similar  law  of 
harmony  governs  the  play  of  all  human  faculties,   the  perfect 
unison  of  which  would  make  the  complete  nan.      As  early  as  1747 
he  recognizes  in  his  friend,  Ebert,  his  ideal;  and  he  siigs  of 
him : 

"Dir  schlSgt  ein  m^nnlich  Kerz  auch.'     Dein  Leben  tfint 
Mehr  Haruonien ,  als  ein    unsterblich  Lied."  (V/ingolf  VI). 

A  year  later  he  says  of  his  old  teacher,  Gellert: 

"Wenn  in  des  edelmtlthigen  Gellert  harmonischem  Leben 
Jede  Saite  verstummt  ..."       (An  Ebert) . 

On  the  final  day  of  reckoning  the  poet  believes  this  perfect 

harmony  of  all  things  will  be  brought  about. 

"V/as  in  der  i^inge  Lauf  jetzt  missklingt, 
Tttnet  in  ewigen  Harmonien "     (An  Fanny)  , 

Thus  he  believes  the  final  purpose  of  the  universe  is  the  happi- 
ness of  all  beings: 

"   ...  Zu  der  Schtipfung  letztem  Zv/eck,  der  Seligkei t  Aller." 

( Beruhigung) . 


1)   "die  Morgenrtithe"   (Der  Geschmack) . 
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Herder  quite  as  joyfully  as  Klopstock  sings  loud 

praises  to  the  night  whicii  fills  him  v;ith  thoughts  of  a  higher 

world  and  brings  rest  to  his  heart: 

"Kommst  Du  wieder,  heilge,  stille  iviUtter 
Per  Gestirn'  und  himntlischer  Gedanken , 
...  nelget  sich  crmaLtet 
Meine  Bilder  -iliberf^ill  te-Seele  , 

Harrend,  dass  Dein  sanfter  Sciiwairini  sie  l5sche, 

Sie  mit  Bildern  andrer  V;  el  ten  tr^nke , 

Und  raein  lechzend  Her z  mit  Rune  labe.  ... 

Y/ei  te  I'^acht  umf asset  meine  Seele  ! 

Me ere  der  Unendlichkei t  umfangen 

Meinen  Geist,  die  Hinunel  aller  Hiramel!  ... 

Hohe  Nacht,  ich  knie  vor  Deinem  Altar.'"     {7X17,  218)  .1 

Herder  uses  "dunkel"  "D^mmerung"  and  "Donner"  as  does  Klopstock: 

"Vom  schtii.en  Land  bin  ich  verbannt; 
In  dunkler  Ferne  dimmer t's  kaum   ...   "     (XXIX,  605). 

"schlSgt  nie  fi\r  mich 
Ein  Herz,  das  meinen  Gram  versteht, 
Durchs  dunkle  Leben  mit  mir  geht?"     (XXIX,  605). 

"...  IVer  bin  ich, 
dass  ich  hinein  in  jenes  Dunkel  seh,    ...   "  (XXIX,  556). 

"...  sein  rUchts  voll  Dunkel  schrecket  ..."   (XJIIX,  255). 

"Sah  Seelentief  •  und  Htihn,  ihr  tiefes  V/erden 

und  Seyn  von  Licht  zu  Licht, 
vom  dump fen  Anschaun  hier  auf  dunkler  Erden 
bis  An  -  zu  Angesicht  ..."       CXXIX,  37ST.2 

"Bleib'  bei  uns ,  Herr,  verlass'  uns  nicht, 
f^ihr"'  aus  der  D^mmrung  uns  zum  Licht  ..."     (XXIX,  632). 


1)  "Lltternachtsgedanken"   (XXIX,  8,  494);   "l.ii tternacht"   (243,  249 
449,  490,  489,  511);   "Kacht"   (13,  231,  247);   "kalte  Mitternacht" 
(245);   "Nachtvoll"   (249);   "oft  soli  es  uns  bei  Mitternacht  hier 
schaudern"  (312)  ;   "der  I/Iltternacht  Gestalten"  (323);   "l.lutter  l&cht" 
(324);   "Hit lernachts -Dunkel"   (341);   "Solm  schaudernder  Llitter- 
nacht"   (341)  ;   "hohe  Graun  der  Nacht"  (352)-   "Sch6pfungs-Mi tter- 
nachts-Gedanken"  (352);   "Dfaiernacht"   (369);   "Gesang  der  Nacht" 
(433);   "Die  Stimme  zur  IZi  tternacht"   (464);   "Graun  der  l.ii  tternacht 
(509);   "tlefe  Mitternacht"  (546). 

2)  Compare:   "dunkel"  (}DCIX,  177);   "heiliges  Dunkel"   (10);  "wie 
ihn  ...  Dunkel  fasste"   (lO);   "dort  auf  wtlstem,  dunklem  Meer" 
(437):   "Dunkelheit"  (594). 
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"So  laiige  Nacht  und  Tag  slch  mlscht, 
Und  was  des  Hliiuiiels  Sterne  segnen, 
Wird  in  der  D^mmrung  erfrlscht 

Kit  Liebe  Llebe  sich  begegnen."       (XXIX,  125).^ 

"Des  Uerren  Wink  sprach  Jal  einsylbicht  lallten 
D6s  Zornes  Doniier  nach  das  Ja.'  ... 

una  ich  -  bin  Mensch,  auf  dem  der  Donner  liing  ..." 


"Und  v/ie  Er  starb,  da  halber  Sdklen  Schmerzen 
vereint  ihn  fassten,  innres  Kerven'il 
wie  Blut  auskochten,  und  herauf  zUiO  Herzen 
als  Sieger  donnerten,    ..."       (}DCIX,  10). 

"Und  <^ott?     blitzt  er?     donnert  er?"     (XXIX,  235).^ 

Herder  uses  the  figure  oi'"  dawn  frequently. 

"1st  Mensch  und  Morgenroth  das  schtinste  dieser  Erden, 
was  wirst  Du  -  beider  Bild  -  erst  in  der  andern  werdenJ" 

(XXD',  535). 

"Die  Sonn'  ist  da!     Die  Ivlorgenr tithe 


Verrtihtet  ..."       (Xy^X,  43). 
"Die  IJorgenrttthe  lacht"   ...   (XXIX,  52). 
"Da  ging  ihnen  auf  der  Freude, 

Auf  der  Hof f nung  Morgenr ti the   ..."     (XXIX,  164). 

"...  schtine  Llorgenrosen 
mit  der  Tlir^ne  in  dem  Bus  en 
und  ihr  Auge  Morgenroth.'   ..."   (XXIX,  316). 

"   ...  Zephyr  kehrt  zurilck 
Zum  jungen  Morgenroth  ..."     (XXIX,  357)."^ 


1)  Compare:   "Itir  Anblitz  schien  die  D^mmering  aufzuhellen"  (171); 
"holde  D^nunerung"   (205);   "Kebel  und  D^:unerung"   (556);  "rothes 
'd^mraerndes  Auge"  (518);   "in  dunkler  Ferne  dSmraerts  kaum"  (605); 
"noch  daimr.erts  tief"   (543);   "Dfanerung"  (507). 

2)  Compare  "Donnergott"   (22,  404);   "Donnervogel (37);  "Donner- 
schlMge"  (248);   "Donnerwagen"  (252). 

3)  Suphan  XXIX,  178  -  "(Aurora:)  Und  gebe  Blumen,  Jillnglingen  und 
Schtinen  -  Erfrischend  sie,  der  Morgenrttthe  Kleid,  -  "ilorgenroth" 
(XXIX,  13) . 
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Herder  like  Klopstock  employs  the  word  "llarmonle" 

in  describing  the  unity  of  nature,  but  he  also  uses  almost 

interchangably  with  it  the  term  "Sympathie" ,  which  plays  so 

great  a  role  in  Ilotinus  and  the  Neo  Platonists. 

"Vom  Hi  mine  1  klingt  die  Harmonie  ; 
Und  Himmelsseelen  bindet  sie."     (XXIX,  6Ul) . 

"   ...  Auf  Einem  V/ege 

Ward  aus  Allem  Sympathie  .  "       (X^IIX,  130). 

"Der  Sph^ren  sangen  mir  Harmonie ; 
Der  Stlnmen  siisseste,  Sympathie  ..."     (XXIX,  189). 

"^^eisheit,  Macht  und  Gtlte  v/eben 
In  des  Wurmes  und  Engels  Leben 
Y/ahrheit,  Harmonie  und  Gliick."     (XXIX,  122). 

"Sie  o  Sie  ( Mens c  1  il i chke i t ) 
Die  Ktinigin  der  Harmonie.  "     (XJCIX,  607),^ 

"Es  schv/ebet  aus  den  Saiten; 

Es  lispelt  mir  ins  Ohr , 

Der  Geis t  der  Harmonieen, 

Der  V/eltgeis  t  tritt  hervor . 
'  Ich  bin  es ,  der  die  VJesen 

In  ihre  Hiille  zwang, 

Und  sie  mit  Zaubereien 

Der  Sympathie  durchdrang .  '  "       {XXIX,"  93). 

"Des  V/el tails  s-dsse  Symphonieen 
Umttinten  sie; 

Der  Liebe  stisse  Harmonieen 
Durchv.-allten  sie^,         [XXTX,  151). 


1)  Compare:   "Wo  in  einer  andern  Y/elt  Harmonieen  klingen"  (}IXIX, 
107);   "Der  '*7esen  Harmonie"   (140);   "htire  mit  Geistes  Ohr  die  hohe 
Fiarmonie"  (209);   "ich  ftlhl  und  seh  und  httre  die  Harmonie  der 
ganzen  Sphere"   (231);   "tlberall  Gefi!lhl  und  Harmonien"  (280); 
"die  Harmonien  der  Seelen  schttner  Jugend"   (286);   "htiretest  Harmo- 
nie der  Sprachoiun  dichi"  (325);   "schweig,  o  hohe  Harmonie  meiner 
Seelenkr^f  te "   (444);   "mein  Herz  ward  Sphilrenharmonie"  (559); 
"und  ein  Sternengang  voll  ewger  Harm.onieen"   (560);   "Klang  und 
Maas  und  Sympathie"  (153);   "Die  Harmonie  der  YJelt"  (157). 
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The  "allcemeiner  V/elt{^eia t"  or  spiritus  universi  of  Iheosophy 

Herder,  as  well  as  Klopstock,  conceives  of  as  a  great,  infinite, 

invisible  spirit  which  embraces  all  the  universe  and  brings  man's 

complete  inner  self  (feeling  combined  with  reason)   into  po^ect 

harmony.       Its  human  manifestation  is  love  and  friendship,  and 

its  ultimate  goal  is  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

"   .  .  .  o  schttne  Llutter  I,atur 
dein  edels  ter  Funke I 

Freundschaf  t .'     Edelster  Funke  I   ...  des  edelsten  Funken 
in  aller  deiner  Flaramennatur   ..."     (7XIX,  367). 

"Die  zarten  Bande,  die  das  TiVel tall  halten. 
Die  ewig junge  rege  Sympathie , 
Die  hinmielsglut ,  in  der  die  ?/esen  brennen 
V/ie  v.illst  du  anders  sie,  als  Liebe  nennen? "  (XXIX,  172). 

"In  Ein  Geftlhl  verschlungen 
^ind  wir  sin  ewig  all  - 
In  Sinen  Jon  verschlungen 
Der  Got'oheit  '/Vie  der  ha  11'.'       (X>:iX,  93).^ 


1)  Compare:   "Weltgeist"   {:€-:rA,  39);  Lebenbild  III,  1,  p.  Ill; 
}Q'TX,  205,  305);   "Re ttergeist ,  Schutzgeist"   (492);  "Schtipfer, 
Urkilinstler"  (559);   "Schttpfer  Geist"  (641);   "Menschengott"  (455- 
456);   "Gott  Schtipfer,  Vater,  Mittler"   (234);   "Erdengeist"  (232); 
"Erdengenius"  (572)-   "der  grosse  rege  Geist"  (206);  "Urgeist", 
"Sonnengenius"  (207);   "Allm^cht^ge  Gtite"  (566);   "Schtipf ersduf t" 
(390);   "Triebe  der  Gottheit  -  Geist  der  Schfipfung"   (325);  "iviittel- 
punkt"  (221  Sc  235);   "es  schl^gt  ein  grosses  Herz  in  der  Natur" 
(209);   "0  Natur!  du  gl^nzest  unerschfipf lich  reich"   (287);  "LIutter 
Natur"   (364-365);   "Lebensgei s t ,  Wiirkgeist,  Freudengeist"  (438). 
Compare:  Suphan  XXIX,  115,  235,  344,  374,  275,  442,  444,  455f., 
566,  610,   230,  325,  221,  312,  287,  364f.,  438;    IV,  168,  205. 
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Finally  we  may  sura  up  the  whole  now  message  of  an 
ideal  humanity  which  Klopstock,  and,  in  his  loo t-G tups,  Herder, 
brought  to  Germany  in  Herder's  own  stanza: 

"Ich 

bins  in  dem  die  SchOpfung  sich 
punktet,  der  in  alles  quillt 

und  der  Aiies  in  sich  fi!ilit:    ..."     (>:XIX,  444). 
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